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INTRODUCTION 


Tue virtual extinction of Paget’s Examen at the time 
when it was first published is a remarkable literary episode. 
It illustrates the truth which Lecky propounded that facts 
and arguments, however true, which are not suited to the 
‘climate of opinion’ in which they are produced, may 
often be entirely without influence upon the course of 
events and ideas. As long as the world believed in witch- 
craft, the most scathing exposure and analysis of the 
cruelties and follies of superstition, though printed for all 
to read, did not prevent poor old women suspected of the 
unnatural crime from being slowly tortured and finally 
burned to ashes. But when a new breeze blew upon the 
earth, and men’s thoughts were ‘ widened with the process 
of the suns’, the most circumstantial evidence of guilt, the 
most passionate fears of the countryside, could not induce 
His Majesty’s judges or Parliament to countenance execu- 
tions for such a crime. In one age a miracle was the 
common explanation of any odd or prodigious event: in 
the next no mass of testimony and coincidence was accepted 
as proof of a supernatural intervention. 

When Paget wrote his series of essays in Blackwood's 
Magazine during 1859 the fame of Lord Macaulay was at 
its height, and his glorious account of England's history 
dominated educated minds. With all his authority as a 
public man, with all his vast erudition, with his strong 
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convictions and captivating literary art, he conceived him- 
self entitled to pronounce without challenge upon the 
character of the great men of the past and upon the trans- 
actions in which they were engaged. Some allowance was 
made for his bias as a Whig, but the Tory party, always 
overweighted in the writing of history, did not attempt 
to make headway against his decrees, and thus for a genera- 
tion he set his seal upon the English judgment of the 
period presided over by the House of Stuart. 

Paget attempted to make headway against this formid- 
able tide. Himself a man of wide reading and definite 
opinions, with the necessary industry, with all the lawyer's 
Jove of a connected argument, with a mind trained to the 
rules of evidence and a keen, eloquent pen, he disputed 
the popular verdict at the moment when it was declared. 
To adopt his own metaphor borrowed from Ivanhoe: 
“ Riding straight up to the central pavilion, he struck with 
the sharp end of his spear the shield of Brian de Bois 
Guilbert. . .. All stood astounded at his presumption ”. 
In this spirit Paget selected five of the key-characters and 
controversial subjects in Macaulay’s History, and proved by 
chapter and verse that the great story-teller had not told the 
truth about them. Not only did he dispute the accuracy 
of Macaulay’s facts, but he impugned the propriety and 
even the sincerity of his methods. He unearthed docu- 
ments, he verified originals, he cited authorities for all he 
wrote. But more than that, he clothed his presentations 
with a grace and with a force which even Macaulay himself 
could scarcely surpass. 

But what happened? The great historian was then in 
the closing year of his life. With dying hand he penned 
his moving passage upon the death of his hero King 
William III. The noble work which he had hoped to carry 
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‘down to a time which is within the memory of men 
still living’ was cut short by the dark Angel. Full 
allowance must be made not only in chivalry, but in 
justice, for this conjuncture. We have a stricken man using 
the remnants of his strength to complete the inspiring 
picture he had painted of the epoch from which the great- 
ness of Britain was born. He had neither the strength nor 
the time to cope with the grievous criticism which was 
mercilessly directed upon him by a challenger whose cre- 
dentials could not have been disdained. If Macaulay had 
lived another ten years he would have had to fight it out 
with Paget, and perhaps he would have revised some of his 
searing judgments. Actually he died before all of these 
essays could be published, without making the slightest 
response to his fierce and sprightly opponent. 

One of his biographers' says: “‘ Perhaps he was angriest 
of all with those who dared to criticise his History; a 
pedantic lawyer, called Paget, kept fastening on to certain 
of his bold statements and facts in the most insolent way. 
He would not answer his spiteful trash, not he: no man, the 
old Whig Bentley had said, could ever be written down, 
but by himself. Posterity would read what he wrote; his 
critics if he but ignored them would soon be forgetten.” 
‘We do not think this explanation is worthy of Macaulay, 
for after all, truth is an uncomfortable creature to keep in 
the well against her efforts. Itis, however, the only explana- 
tion we have been privileged to receive. And so far as it 
went it was completely successful. Macaulay died: Paget’s 
Examen died with Macaulay, and Macaulay's History lives 
for ever. 

But time jogs along. The great figures whom Macaulay 
traduced and their achievements attract by their own 
# Arthur Bryant. 
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enduring power the attention of students and writers. A 
strong current of Scottish opinion has resented his treat- 
ment of John Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundce. 
On both sides of the Atlantic a vast flood of opinion has 
cleansed the memory of the founder of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Many grievous faults and dark responsibili- 
ties have been fastened upon Macaulay's paragon, William 
of Orange. And there have been a few people, including 
Lord Macaulay's own literary heir, who have ventured to 
say a word for John, Duke of Marlborough. 

But this was of no avail to Paget. He was swept aside by 
the opinion of his time and reduced to impotence by the 
death of his august antagonist. The series of essays which 
this volume contains were thrown upon the lumber-heap 
of the past. They were soon forgotten even by those who 
had read them. For seventy years his work was out of 
print, and scarcely mentioned cven in the catalogues of the 
libraries. Only here and there some laborious scholar, or 
some great book-lover like Lord Rosebery, cast his eye 
upon these powerful writings, often merely to dismiss them 
with a shrug or with a sigh. It is a measure of the increasing 
interest in history which distinguishes the present genera- 
tion, that they should have been rescued from oblivion and 
presented once again to the public, and this time to a more 
instructed public. 

The essays must be judged for themselves. It may well 
be thought by good judges that in scholarship, in cogency, 
in force and colour they are worthy to hold their own with 
those famous miscellaneous essays of Macaulay which have 
been the delight of several generations, and in themselves 
form the beginning of many popular literary educations. 
Justice not only to the figures Macaulay had traduced, but 
also justice to Macaulay himself demands that Paget should 
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be read. His comments do not, they cannot, they ought not 
to detract from the immense service which Lord Macaulay 
has rendered to the English-speaking peoples. As he sum- 
mons back the majestic pageantry of bygone days, as in 
his own words he labours “ to make the past present, to 
bring the distant near, to place us in the society of a 
great man, or on the eminence which overlooks the field of 
a mighty battle”, all hearts warm with the glow of his 
theme and with gratitude to him for having lighted up with 
modern interest so much grandeur that might have been 
forgotten. But it is necessary that the corrective should also 
be applied. It is right that the true facts should be known 
and stated. No one should read Macaulay's History or his 
essays without also reading Paget's Examen. No one would 
pretend that Paget could balance or supersede Macaulay. 
The creative achievement—apart from the massive gift— 
must always far outweigh criticism however shrewd or 
needful. There is room for both upon the pathway, and I 
trust that they may henceforward ever travel—I can hardly 
say hand in hand—but at least in company. After all as we 
study “ the chronicle of wasted years” we earnestly wish 
to know what really happened. 

It is not my intention to analyse for the reader Paget's 
essays. They should certainly delight and amuse a public 
interested in history and familiar with Macaluay. Very 
necessary discount must be made for Paget's controversial 
style, and on one point I am bound to declare him at fault. 

In his essay on the Duke of Marlborough he has referred 
to Mrs. Manley, the scurrilous authoress of The New 
Atalantis as Macaulay's ‘ own witness’. He refers to The 
New Atalantis, and cites various passages in it of which 
he says Macaulay's account is but a ‘ réchauffé’. There is 
a strong similarity in the hostile view which Macaulay 
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took of John Churchill’s love affairs and the odious calum- 
nies for which Mrs. Manley was responsible, But there is no 
textual transcription. Moreover I have been surprised to 
find that Macaulay had no footnote referring to Mrs. Man- 
ley as his authority. Without such a footnote Paget was not 
entitled to use the expression ‘his own witness’, because 
although Macaulay had no doubt read The New Atalantis, 
he could have obtained, and no doubt did obtain, the 
material for his insulting judgment from various other 
sources. I was myself misled by the absence of this foot- 
note’; and I owe it to Professor Trevelyan who has 
courteously assisted me on the point to admit the fact. 
Nevertheless I cannot feel that more than a technical in- 
justice was done to Macaulay by Paget. For in other por- 
tions of his History Macaulay cites for attacks upon 
Marlborough, sources which are equally disreputable. He 
cites The Dear Bargain and gives his reference. He also 
uses ‘a doggercl lampoon’ entitled The Female Nine, 
which I believe no one else has yet discovered, as the foun- 
dation for a charge or at least an insinuation of conjugal 
infidelity against Sarah’. He penned the following mon- 
strous passage: ‘‘ After some inferior agents had expostu- 
lated with her in vain, Shrewsbury waited on her. It might 
have been expected that his intervention would have been 
successful; for if the scandalous chronicle of those times 
could be trusted, he Aad stood high, too high, in her 
favour”. To asperse a union which is famous for its per- 
fection in so mean a manner and upon such paltry and 
malicious gossip, admits of no excuse, and lowers the great 
historian in this respect to a very undignified plane. Yet 
these parallel examples, while they sustain Paget’s case, 


1 Marlborough, His Life and Times + 1933). 
1 Marlborough, His Lil (Harrap, 1933) 
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by no means justify him in calling Mrs. Manley Macaulay's 
* own witness,’ It may be that Paget had other grounds for 
this assertion than appear in his essay. It may be that 
further research will explain his reasons for the use of 
this particular phrase; but I have not been able to dis- 
cover them. And I therefore feel it my duty to point out 
this inaccuracy in Paget’s long and scathing catalogue of 
criticisms. This in no way affects the justice of his argu- 
ment nor the value of his work. 

With these few words of introduction and comment, I 
cordially commend these remarkable essays to the reading 
public. 

W.S.C. 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 


“He has written an incomparable book. He has wnitten somethin; 
better, perhapa than the best hitory; but be has not written “pe 
hastory he 38 from the first chapter to the last, an inventor."'—Loap 
Macavray’s Afiscell, Writings, 1. 233 [1828]. 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH ' 


Tue peculiar charm of Lord Macaulay’s writings arises from 
the that his vivid imagination enables him to live for 
the time amongst those whose portraits he paints. The per- 
sons of his drama are not cold abstractions summoned up 
from the past to receive judgment for deeds done in the 
flesh; they are living men and women—beings to be loved 
or hated, feared or despised, with all the fervency which be- 
longs to Lord Macaulay's character. The attention of the 
reader is excited, his sympathies are awakened, his passions 
are aroused; he devours page after page and volume after 
volume with an appetite similar to that which attends upon 
the perusal of the most stirring fiction; he closes the book 
with regret, and then, and not till then, comes the reflection 
that he has been listening to the impassioned harangue of 
the advocate, not to the calm summing-up of the judge. It 
would be well if this were the worst. We are reluctantly 
convinced that Lord Macaulay sometimes exceeds even the 
privileges of the advocate; that when he arraigns a culprit 
before the tribunal of public opinion, and showers down 
upon him that terrible invective of which he is so accom- 
plished a master, evidence occasionally meets with a treat- 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine, June 1859. 
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ment at his hands from which the least scrupulous practi- 
tioner at the bar would shrink. Documents are suppressed, 
dates transposed, witnesses of the most infamous character are 
paraded as pure and unimpcachable, and even forgotten and 
anonymous slanders, of the foulest description, are revived 
and cast on the unhappy object of the historian’s wrath. 

It is often difficult, and sometimes impossible, to divine 
what particular qualities will arouse Lord Macaulay's animo- 
sity. The virtues which receive the tribute of admiration and 
respect when they are found in one man, appear to excite 
nothing but contempt when they are met with in another; 
and, in Jike manner, the vices which in one are venial 
transgressions, chargeable rather on the age than on the 
individual, become disgraceful offences or foul crimes in 
another. 

An example of this occurs in his treatment of the domestic 
irregularities of James and William. 

Both those monarchs were unfaithful to their wives. Lord 
Macaulay records the “highly criminal” passion of James 
for Arabella Churchill and for Catharine Sedley, sneering 
contemptuously at the plain features of the one and the lean 
form and haggard countenance of the other,' but forgetting 
the charms recorded in the Memoirs of Grammont as those 
to which the former owed her power, and whilst admitting 
the talents which the latter inherited from her father, denying 
any capacity in the King to appreciate them. William, on the 
other hand, married to a young, beautiful, and faithful wife, 
to whose devotion he owed a crown, in return for which she 
only asked the affection which he had withheld for years, 
maintained, during the whole of his married life, an illicit 
connection with Elizabeth Villiers (who squinted abomin- 
ably)? upon whom he settled an estate of £25,000 a year,? 
making her brother (whose wife he introduced to the confi- 


1 Vol. i. 1858, 34) g00nq. Vol. 4. 8x0, 435 i. 69. 
sb Alok the evil: radi ie he ces. dey, thas 1 shoal talk to her of an 
ugly squinting cousin q herself, you know, squint: like 
dragon Swift wo Sella, Oct. 28,1712, ae 
3 Journal to Stella, Sept. 15. 1712, note. Vol. xv. 318; Nichol’s Edition, 1808. 
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dence of the Queen,') a peer; and Lord Macaulay passes it 
over as an instance of the commerce of superior minds!* In 
James, conjugal infidelity is a coarse and degrading vice; in 
William, it is an intellectual indulgence, hardly deserving 
serious reprehension. In like manner, the inroads upon law 
attempted by James, under the mask of a regard for the 
rights of conscience, are justly and unsparingly denounced; 
whilst the ambition which urged William, by the cruel means 
of domestic unkindness, to fix his grasp prospectively on the 
crown of England, long before any necessity for such an in- 
vasion of the constitution had arisen, is wise foresight, regard 
for religious freedom, the interests of Protestantism, and the 
attainment of the great object of his life—the curbing the 
exorbitant power of France. 

Lord Macaulay’s Whiggism sometimes affords a clue to 
his historical predilections. It is easy to understand why he 
should take pleasure in perpetuating, in the most exaggerated 
form of hostile tradition, every story, however apocryphal, 
that can tarnish the gallantry and fidelity of Dundee, and in 
repeating, after reiterated confutation, every groundless slan- 
der upon William Penn. But this is not always a safe guide. 
In one instance, and that the most remarkable of all, the case 
is the very reverse. By a strange caprice, the man whom Lord 
Macaulay especially delights to dishonour is the very one 
whose genius shed most honour on the Whig party, who con- 
tributed more perhaps than any other to place William upon 
the throne, but for whom the landing at Torbay might not 
improbably have been followed by a similar result to that at 
Lyme, and whose imperishable glory (2 glory which has 
made his name second only, if indeed it be second, to that of 


1 Edward Villiers, afterwards successively created Baron Villers and Earl of 


2 Vol. vu. 96, 1858; 18. 471, 840.3 ai. 174. 
3 Vol. 2. 172, 178, 179, % 190, pessom, Bvo; Burnet, vol. wi. 129: notes 
swift and Lord Fein a 330, 13. The uxcful and ps eer 
Played by Burnet in this transscuon comes out more plainly in his own narrative 

than in paraphrase, 
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Wellington in the annals of England) is derived ftom his 
long and successful contest with that power, to curb which 
William had devoted every energy of his mind. 

Brilliant as were the services rendered by Marlborough to 
his country, grand as was his genius, great and many as were 
his virtues, public and private, that regard for truth which we 
are about to vindicate as the quality most essential of all to 
the historian, compels us to admit that he did not walk, from 
the age of sixteen to sixty-four, through all the mazes of 
politics and revolutions, of war and of courts, in an age the 
most profligate in morals, public and private, that England 
has scen—rising from the humble post of carrying a pair of 
colours to the very summit of earthly power—without con- 
tracting some stains of the vices prevalent, it might almost 
be said universal, in his day. Making the most ample allow- 
ance for this, enough remains to make every true Englishman 
look to Marlborough with pride, reverence, and affection; 
and, moved by these feelings, we shall proceed to discharge 
our share of a duty we feel incumbent on all honest men, by 
removing some at least of the dirt which has been so plenti- 
fully and so unscrupulously cast upon the Great Captain by 
Lord Macaulay. 

Lord Macaulay’s picture of the youth of Marlborough is 
sufficiently repulsive, He was, he says, so illiterate, that “ he 
could not spell the most common words in his own lan- 
guage.”’ He was “ thrifty in his very vices, and levied ample 
contributions on ladies enriched by the spoils of more liberal 
lovers.”* He was “ kept by the most profuse, imperious, and 
shameless of harlots.”* He subsisted upon “ the infamous 
wages bestowed upon him by the Duchess of Cleveland.” He 
was “ insatiable of riches.”5 He “ was one of the few who 
have in the bloom of youth loved lucre more than wine or 
women, and who have, at the height of greatness, loved lucre 
more than power or fame.” “ All the precious gifts which 
nature had lavished upon him, he valued chiefly for what they 
would fetch.”7 “ At twenty he made money of his beauty 


Vol. ik 54, 08,2 Bid, 95. _ 4 Thid., 517, 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
and his vigour; at sixty he made money of his genius and 
glory; "* and he “ owed his rise in life to his sister's shame.””* 

With regard to the want of a liberal education—which, by 
the way, is a charge rather against his father than against 
himself —it is sufficient to observe that he was educated at St 
Paul’s school, and that his despatches show that, at any rate, 
he was a proficient in Latin, French, and English composi- 
tion.? He appears, however, to have passed through his school 
course as the Duke of Wellington afterwards did at Eton, 
without distinction. A competitive examination would prob- 
ably have exckuded both from the army, and the result of 
Blenheim and Waterloo might have been reversed. He owed 
more to nature than to schoolmasters; and Bolingbroke truly 
summed up his character in the fewest possible words, when 
he said that he was “‘ the perfection of genius matured by 
experience.”* 

Plunged at a very early age into the dissipations of the court 
of Charles II., his remarkably handsome person and his en- 
gaging manners soon attracted notice. For the loathsome im- 

tation cast upon him by Lord Macaulay, that he availed 

imself of these advantages for the purposes which he inti- 
mates—that he bore to the wealthy and licentious ladies of the 
court the relation which Tom Jones did to Lady Bellaston— 
we can discover no foundation even in the scandalous chro- 
nicles of those scandalous days. That he did not bring to the 
court of Charles the virtue which made the overseer of 
Potiphar’s houschold famous in that of Pharaoh, must be 
freely admitted. The circumstances of his intrigue with the 
Duchess of Cleveland are recorded in the pages of Gram- 
mont.’ Never, says Hamilton, were her charms in greater 
perfection than when she cast her eyes on the young officer of 
the Guards. That Churchill, in the bloom of youth, should be 
insensible to the passion which he had awakened in the breast 
of the most beautiful woman of that voluptuous court, was 
hardly to be expected. He incurred, in consequence, the 
Sir Meir a a 
4 Alisoa, ii. 387. 5 P. 270, 280, 410; 1783. 
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displeasure of the King, who forbade him the court. Far be it 
from us to be the advocates of lax morality; but Churchill 
must be judged by the standard of his day. He corrupted no 
innocence; he invaded no domestic peace. The Duchess of 
Cleveland was not only the most beautiful, but she was also 
the most licentious and the most inconstant of women. From 
the King down to Jacob Hall she dispensed her favours ac- 
cording to the passion of the fancy of the moment. She was as 
liberal of her purse as of her person, and Marlborough, a 
needy and handsome ensign, no doubt shared both. Butitisa 
mere misuse of language to charge Churchill with receiving 
“infamous wages,” or to say that he was “ kept by the most 
profuse, imperious, and shameless of harlots,” because he 
entertained a daring and successful passion for the beautiful 
mistress of his King. 

Of two stories which are current with regard to this amour, 
Lord Macaulay accepts one and rejects the other. The first is, 
that upon one occasion the King surprised Churchill in the 
apartment of the Duchess, upon which the lover saved the 
honour of his mistress (such as it was) by leaping from the 
window. With regard to this it is sufficient to say that 
Hamilton, who must have known the story, if truc, and who 
would have been delighted to tell it, is silent. The other is, 
that Marlborough, in his prosperity, refused a small loan to the 
Duchess. This story Lord Macaulay very properly rejects. He 
had good reason to suspect its falsehood, for it is told by his 
own witness, the authoress of ‘The New Atalantis,’ whose 
filthy pages, full of imputations upon William, even more 
foul than those upon Marlborough, Lord Macaulay has 
honoured by transferring from them to his own, in some cases 
almost word for word, the abuse for heaping which upon the 
great Whig General she was paid by the Tories. Little do the 
readers of Lord Macaulay suspect that his eloquent denuncia- 
tion of Marlborough is but a réchauffé of the forgotten scur- 
tility of a female hack scribe, whom Swift used to call one of 
his “ under spur-leathers.”* 
isto log, nd par od stay nse (questo Auy rads wows cetoohy 
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Such is the history of the amour of Churchill with the 
Duchess of Cleveland. Buta pure and ennobling attachment, 
to which he remained faithful till the grave closed over him, 
soon dispelled his passion for the lovely and inconstant 
Duchess. This cold, sordid profligate—for such Lord Macau- 
Jay would fain persuade us he was—married, at the age of 
cight-and-twenty, a beautiful and penniless girl, after an 
engagement prolonged by the poverty of both parties. 

To judge of the animus which pervades the whole of Lord 
Macaulay’s account of Marlborough, it is only necessary to 
observe the mode in which, with regard to him, he treats the 
passions and the virtues which, through all ages, have been 
most certain to awaken the sympathies and secure the respect 
and attachment of mankind. 

Lord Macaulay's intimate acquaintance, if not with human 
nature, at any rate with the writings of those who, in all ages 
and all languages, have most deeply stirred the heart of man, 
might have told him that tale of young passionate love mel- 
lowing into deep and tender affection, living on linked to eter- 
nity, stronger than death and deeper than the grave, was fidy 
the object of feclings far different from those which it appears 
to waken in his breast. It is a singular fact that two of the 
most vigorous writers of the English language appear to be in 
total ignorance of all the feclings which take their rise ftom 
the passion of love. We know of no single line that has fallen 
from the pen of Swift, or from that of Lord Macaulay, which 
indicates any sympathy with that passion which affords in 
the greater number of minds the most powerful of all motives. 
The love of Churchill and Sarah Jennings seems to inspire 
Lord Macaulay with much the same feelings as those with 
which a certain personage, whom Dr Johnson used to call 
“che first Whig,” regarded the happiness of our first parents 
in the Garden of Eden. It is difficult to say whether the fol- 
lowing passage is more distinguished by bad feeling or bad 
taste—by malignant insinuation or jingling antithesis— 

2, le few veil owe eign may coms 27 with Macaulay, vot. 
Hi. 8v0, 1856, p. marriage, and 
P- z 31 ane? tas 2B fe ys ah and i Sst age age : = 
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“ He must have been enamoured indeed. For he had little property, 
except the annuity which he had t with the infamous wages 
bestowed on him by the Duchess of Cleveland: he was insatiable of 
riches: Sarah was poor; and a plain girl with a large fortune was pro- 
posed to him. His love, after a struggle, prevailed over his avarice: 
marriage only strengthened his passion; and, to the last hour of his 
life, Sarah enjoyed the pleasure and distinction of being the onc human 
being who was able co mislead that farsighted and surefooted judg- 
ment, who was fervently loved by that cold heart, and who was ver- 
vilely feared by that intrepid spirit.” * 


Such is the language in which Lord Macaulay speaks of 2 
love as constant and fervent as any recorded in the pages of 
history, or even of fiction. Marlborough’s letters, written to 
his wife in the decline of life, and at the summit of his fame, 
breathe a passion as warm, a tenderness as devoted, as that 
which inspired the young and ardent lover to brave that 
poverty which Lord Macaulay asserts was the earthly “ devil 
he most dreaded "* to win her hand; and years after his death, 
when that hand was sought in second wedlock by the Duke 
of Somerset, she replied—“ If I were young and handsome 
as I was, instead of old and faded as I am, and you could 
lay the empire of the world at my fect, you should never 
share the heart and hand that once belonged to John, Duke 
of Marlborough.” 


+ Vol. ii, 5175 1858. 2 Tid. 


3 Alison's Life of Marlborough ii. 318. Lord Macaulay makes a foul and 
groundless insinuation against the Duchess in relation to her interview with 
Shrewsbury in 1690, on the subject of the provision for the Princess Anne. His 
words are 28 follows: ‘* After some inferior agents had expostulated with her in 
vain, Shrewsbury waited on her, It might have been expected that his intervention 
would have been successful; for if the scandalous chronicle of those times could 
be trusted, he hed stood high, too high, in her favour,"* No one ought to 
known beer than Lord Macaulay that Sarah Jennings pasved through the ordeal 
‘of the court of Charles the Second with 2 seputation perfectly uasullied; that no 
breath of scandal ever tainted the purity of her character. Yet he makes this 
infamous imputation on ne beter authority than a doggerel lampoon, entitled 
“The Female Nine.” We have bestowed no small amount of labour in the 
‘endeavour to discover this forgotten trash, but without success. We have exhausted 
all sources of information (and they have not been few) open to us; and we shall 
feel greatly indebted to any reader who may be able to direct us where we can 


* Vol, ili. 685, 6ro, 
10 
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That the passion of James for Arabella Churchill smoothed 
the carly steps in her brother's path to fame may be admitted. 
“ Cela était dans Vordre,” is the remark of Hamilton;' and in 
the court of Charles it was not esteemed shame. Beyond this, 
no blame can fairly attach to Marlborough. His sister was 
some years older than himself. He was a mere boy when 
the connection began, and was hardly twenty at the time of 
the birth of the Duke of Berwick. Taking into account the 
manners of the day, the amount of moral reprobation with 
which Churchill’s acquiescence in the feelings with which his 
father and the rest of his family, according to Lord Macaulay, 
regarded the connection of Arabella with the Duke of York, 
will be but small. 

We now come to the charges of avarice and fraud. “The 
applauses justly due,” says Lord Macaulay, “‘ to his conduct at 
Walcourt, could not altogether drown the vaices of those who 
muttered that, wherever a broad piece was to be saved or 


obtain a sight of the ‘contemporary lampoon " which Lord Macaulay considers 
poticseysrrctiy Cima bate cast 6 ar oon. the cinrecie ot a wornes 
who, whatever other faults she might have, has up to this time borne an unsullied 
feputation for a virtue rare in that age and that court. Lord Macaulay, when he 
penned this sentence, had before him (for he refers to st) the evidence that at this 
ume was not even on visiting terms with the Duchess. (See her 
narratwve, 33.) Lord Macaulay calls the Duchess ‘an abendoned Lar," and says 
that, ‘with habitual inaccuracy which, even when she has no mouve for lying, 
makes it necessary to read every word wntten by her with suspicion, she creates 
Shrewsbury a duke, and represents herself as calling hum * Your Grace. He was 
not made a duke tll 1694" (note vol. 1. 565). The Duchess does nothing of 
the land. The ‘ habitual mnaccuracy” 1 not hers, but Lord Macaulay's Writing 
Jong after 1694, and when Shrewsbury had been a duke many years, the speaks 
of hum as ‘The Duke,” and relates what he sad to "* His Grace."" She doca 
not, as Lord Macaulay asserts, represent herself as calling hum ** Your Grace," of 
tuse the words ‘* Your Grace" at all; though Lord Macaulay marks those words 
with inverted commas, Would Lard Macaulay think himself justified in denoun- 
cing as an ‘‘ abandoned lar "* a writer who, 1m the present day, should refer to 
the Duke of Wellington’s victones in the Penmnsule without specifying that he was 
@ viscount at Busaco, 2n earl at Badayos, and a marquess at San Schastan and 
‘Toulouse, and that he was not made a duke uatl the 3rd of May, 1814, 2 fortmght 
after the war had termunated? Is xt necessary to read with suspicion every word 
wniten by the gallant hutonan of that war, because he habiually speaks of 
“Lord "* Wellingtoo—a ttle which s strictness the Duke never held at all, inas- 
mnch as it 1s appropesete to 2 baron, and the Duke was raised at one step to the 
rank of s viscount?—or are we bound, i enticing bis hisory, to speak of 1¢ 25 
the work of Mister Macaulay? 

2 Memoirs of Grammont, 280. 
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got, this hero was a mere Euclio, a mere Harpagon: that, 
though he drew a large allowance under pretence of keeping 
a public table, he never asked an officer to dinner; that his 
muster-rolls were fraudulently made up: that he pocketed pay 
in the names of men who had long been dead, of men who 
had been killed in his own sight four years before at Sedge- 
moor; that there were twenty such names in one troop; that 
there were thirty-six in another.” 

As“ L’Avare ” was first acted in 1667, it is certainly possible 
that the Jacobites may have applied to the great object of 
their hatred the name of Harpagon; but as Pope was not born 
until 1688, the voices “‘ muttering that Marlborough was a 
mere Euclio,” which had to be drowned in 1689, must have 
been confined to the readers of the “ Aulularia ” of Plautus, 
about which the Jacobites in general would probably have 
said, like Edie Ochiltree, “‘ Lord-sake, sir, what do I ken about 
your Howlowlaria?—it's mair like a dog's language than a 
man’s,” This, is, however, one of those anachronisms into 
which Lord Macaulay’s love of the picturesque sometimes 
misleads him: it hardly claims a passing notice, and must not 
divert us from the serious inquiry we are pursuing. 

The charge of avarice has been repeatedly brought and 
repeatedly answered. It was the stock charge of the libellers 
and pamphletcers of the day, Even Swift stooped so low in 
his “ Letter to Crassus” as to accuse Marlborough of having 
risked his life rather than lose a pair of old stockings. Such 
calumnies answer themselves. His declining, when in poverty 
and disgrace, to accept of the generosity of the Princess Annc; 
his repeated refusal of the government of the Netherlands, 
with its princely income of {60,000 2-year; his gencrosity to 
young and deserving officers; his application of all the money 
at his private disposal amongst the wounded officers of the 
enemy after the battle of Malplaquet;* his liberal provision 
during his own lifetime for his children: these, and many other 
facts, attest his disinterestedness and generosity, public and 
private. These were not the acts of a Euclio or a Harpagon. 

2 Alison, i. ie " se ca fa, i. 395. 
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‘The latter part of the paragraph we have quoted contains 2 
more specific accusation; nothing less, in fact, than that Marl- 
borough was guilty of the vulgar crime of obtaining money 
under false pretences. We have searched through the pro- 
ceedings which took place on the fall of Marlborough in 1712; 
through the writings of Swift (not a merciful or scrupulous 
adversary) ; through such of the pamphlets of the day as we 
have been able to obtain, without discovering any trace of this 
very serious charge. Lord Macaulay here, however, cites his 
authority in these words; ‘ See the ‘ Dear Bargain,’ a Jacobite 
pamphlet, clandestinely printed in 1690; "* and we can there- 
fore judge what kind of evidence, unsupported by a single 
tittle of confirmation, he considers sufficient to convict so 
great a man of so mean a crime. 

The ‘ Dear Bargain’ is a quarto pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, closely printed in double column, without title-page or 
date, or the name of the author, printer, or the place where it 
was printed. It is even more scurrilous and stupid than the 
generality of such publications. William is accused of con- 
triving the death of his English soldiers by sending them to 
die of starvation and disease in Holland, where, the author 
says, “ you might see them sprawling by parcels, and groaning 
under the double gripes of their bowels and their con- 
sciences,””* in order that “ the Dutch, the Danes, and other 
foreigners, may possess our country.” Mary is an “‘ ungrate- 
ful Tullia,”—* astonishing barbarous nations, scandalising 
Christianity,” and “‘ driving her beasts over the face of her 
dead father.” Churchill is “Judas on both sides,” with 
“ nothing in his conduct, from one end to the other, but mere 
Judas and damnation.” James is “ King Lear,” “ our lawful 
King, who has shown himself upon all occasions a Lover of 
his people, and Encourager of trade, a Desirer of true liberty 
to tender consciences, an Hater of all injustice, and a true 
Father to his country.” 

Such is the ‘ Dear Bargain.’* Will Lord Macaulay indorse 

2 Vol. ¥. 64, note; iii, 439; So. 3 Page ar. 3 |. 
as ot Bargain a ‘epeinted sorge te Somert Trsth, x. 349. An 
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the testimony of his own witness? We hardly think he will. 
Yet this is the only evidence that he cites, and, as far as we 
have been able to discover, the only evidence that exists, in 

of this foul charge. The words of the pamphlet are: 
“ He excelled in giving false muster-rolls, even twenty in one 
troop, and thirty-six in another, putting in names, some 
killed in Monmouth’s Rebellion, others dead in England 
since, and alive at this day, out of all service, the lists of 
which have been shown to me.”? The picturesque addition 
that these men who, according to the nameless and ungram- 
matical author, were both dead and alive, had been “ killed 
in Marlborough's own sight four years before at Sedgemoor,” 
is a creation of Lord Macaulay's own strong inventive facul- 
ties. The nameless author of the ‘Dear Bargain’ drops a 
naked, misbegotten calumny in the streets, where it lies for- 
gotten for a century and a half, and would have perished, as it 
deserved; but Lord Macaulay picks up the foundling, dresses 
it, decks it out, introduces it to the world, adopts it, gives it his 
own name and the sanction of his character, and it may in all 
probability live and flourish as long as the English language 
Jasts. Does Lord Macaulay think that the historian has no 
higher duty, no deeper responsibility, than this? He cannot 
plead ignorance of the infamous character of his witness. 
Upon another occasion, when he addresses himself to the task 
of attempting to clear William from the infamy attaching to 
the Massacre of Glencoe, he says: “* We can hardly suppose he 
was much in the habit of reading Jacobite pamphlets; and if 
he did read them, he would have found in them such a quan- 
tity of absurd and rancorous invective against himself, that he 
would have been very little inclined to credit any imputation 
which they might throw on his servants. He would have seen 
himself accused, in one tract, of being a concealed Papist; in 
another, of having poisoned Jeffreys in the Tower; in a third, 
of having contrived to have Talmash taken off before Brest. 
He would have seen it asserted that in Ireland he once ordered 
fifty of his wounded English soldiers to be burned alive. He 
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would have seen that the unalterable affection which he felt 
from his boyhood to his death for three or four of the bravest 
and most trusty friends that ever prince had the happiness to 
possess, was made 2 ground for imputing to him abominations 
as foul as those which are buried under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. He might, therefore, naturally be slow to believe fright- 
fal imputations thrown by writers whom he knew to be habi- 
tual liars on a statesman whose abilities he valued highly, and 
to whose exertions he had, on some great occasions, owed 
much.”* 

Such is Lord Macaulay’s description of the Jacobite pam- 
phleteers. The witness who is utterly unworthy of belief 
when he deposes against William, whose testimony the King 
was justified in rejecting when given against the infamous 
Master of Stair, is, however, wholly unimpeachable when he 
gives evidence against Marlborough. It is on the testimony of 
one of the vilest of these “habitual liars” that Lord Macaulay 
asks his readers to believe this foul charge, It is upon this evi- 
dence that he has given the sanction of his name and reputa- 
tion to slanders against Marlborough, as false, as foul, as 
contemptible as some which we can ourselves remember to 
have been current with regard to an equally illustrious man. 
It is to be hoped that no future historian will arise to play the 
part of a chiffonier amongst the dirt-heaps of St Giles’s—to 
transcribe from filthy broadsides and tattered and forgotten 
pamphlets page after page of malignant slander against the 
Hero of the Peninsular War, and to give the result of his 
labour to the world as the life and character of Wellington! 

We shall now proceed to examine an accusation even more 
serious, and to investigate the grounds on which Lord Mac- 
aulay has thought himself justified in denouncing Marlbor- 
ough in distinct terms as 2 “ murderer.” That we may run 
no risk of misrepresenting Lord Macaulay, we copy the whole 
passage word for word.” 

“ William, in order to cross the designs of the enemy, determined 
to send Russell to the Mediterranean with the greater part of the 
combined fleet of England and Holland. A squadron was to re- 


X Vol. iv, $79, Bvo, 1855. 2 Val. vil. 134, edit. of 1858; iv. 507, Bvo. 
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main in the British seas, under the command of the Earl of Berkeley. 
Talmash was to embark on board of this squadron with a large 

of troops, and was to attack Brest, which would, it was supposed, in 
the absence of Tourville and his fifty-three vessels, be an casy 


jucst. 

iv That reparations were making at Portsmouth for an expedition, 
in which the land forces were to bear 2 part, could not be kept a secret. 
There was much speculation at the Rose and at Garraway’s touchin; 
the destination the armament. Some talked of Rhé, some 
Oleron, some of Rochelle, some of Rochefort. Many, tili the fleet 
sctually ‘begea’ te, more. westwasd; belived, thet! iciwes bound. for 
Dunkirk. y guessed that Brest would be the point of attack; but 
they only gueaed this, for the secret was much better kept than most 
of the secrets of that age.? Russell, till he was ready to weigh anchor, 

isted in assuring his Jacobite friends that he knew nothing. 
Piis discretion was proof even against all the arts of Marlborough, 
Marlborough, however, had other sources of intelligence. To those 
sources he applied himself; and he at length succeeded in discover- 
ing the wl plan of the Government. He instantly wrote to 
James. He had, he said, but that moment ascertained that twelve 
regiments of infantry and two regiments of marines were about to 
embark, under the command of Talmash, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the harbour of Brest, and the shipping which lay there. ‘ This,” 
he added, * would be a great advantage to England, But no considera- 
tion can, or ever shall, hinder me from letting you know what J think 
may be for your service.” He then proceeded to caution James against 
Russell. ‘I endeavoured to learn this some time ago from him, but 
he always denied it to me, though I am very sure that he knew the 
design for more than six weeks. This gives me a bad sign of this 
man's intentions."* 

“The intelligence sent by Marlborough to James was communicated 
by James to the French Government. That Government took its 
measures with characteristic promptitude. Promptitude was indeed 
necessary; for, when Marlborough’s letter was written, the a 
tions at Portsmouth were all but complete; and if the wind had been 
favourable to the English, the object of che expedition might have 


+ L'Hermitage, May 15 [25]. After mentioning the various reports, he says: 
“De tous ces divers projets qu'on s’imagine aucun o’est venu 3 la cognoissance 
du public,”” ‘This is important; for it has often been said, in excuse for Marl- 
borough, that he communicated to the Court of St. Germains only what was the 
talk of all the cofee-houses, and must have been known without his instrumen- 
tality.—Note by Lord Macaulay, edit. of 1858. 
2 Life of James U., 522; Macpherson, i. 487. The letter of Marlborough is 
deed ay fT wat enn oe Sil w Ml rik old 
alone aufice to prove that those who the intelligence a2 unimportant 
irely mistaken. ‘1 seod it,” says , “by an express, judging it to 
be of the utmost consequence for the service of the King my musics and conse- 
quently for the service of his most Christian Majesty."” Would Sackville have 
vwrimen thos if the destination of the expedition tad been already mown to all 
the world?—Note by Lord Macavlay, oa of 1858, 
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been attained without a stru; But adverse gales detained our fleet 
in the Channel during month. Meanwhile a body of 
troops was collected at Brest. Vauban was ed with the duty of 

ting the defences in order; and under his skilful direction, 
Paceeries were lanted which commanded every spot where it seemed 
likely that an invader would attempt to land. Eight large rafts, cach 
carrying many mortars, were moored in the harbour, and some days 
before the English arrived, all was ready for their reception. 

“On the 6th of June the whole allied fleet was on the Atlantic, 
about fifteen leagues west of Cape Finisterre. There Russell and 
Berkeley parted company. Ri proceeded cowards the Mediter- 
ranean; Berkeley's squadron, with the troops on board, steered for the 
coast of Brittany, and anchored just without Camaret Bay, close to 
the mouth of harbour of Brest. Talmash proposed to land in 
Camaret Bay. It was therefore desirable to ascertain with accuracy 
the state of the coast. The eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, now 
called Marquess of Caermarthen, undertook to enter the basin, and 
to obtain the neces: information. The passion of this brave and 
eccentric young man for maritime adventure was unconquerable. He 
had ree aah besarte rank fol pence. and had sect - 

i ¢ expedition in his own it, the Peregrine, renowned as 
the mane of shipbuilding, and more than once already men- 
tioned in this history. Cutts, who had distinguished himself by his 
increpidity in the Irish war, and had been rewarded with an Irish 
Peerage, offered to accompany Caermarthen. Lord Mohun, who, 
desirous, it may be hoped, to efface by honourable exploits the stain 
which a shameful and disastrous brawl had left on his name, was 
serving with the troops as a volunteer, insisted of being of the party. 
The Peregrine went into the bay with its gallant crew, and came out 
safe, but not without having run great risks. Caermarthen reported 
that the defences—of which, however, he had only seen a small part— 
were formidable. But Berkeley and Talmash suspected that he over- 
rated the danger. They were not aware that their design had long 
been known at Versailles; that an army had been collected to oppose 
them; and that the greatest engineer in the world had been employed 
to fortify the coast serine . They therefore did nor doubt 
that their troops might casily be put on shore under the protec- 
tion of a fire from the ships. On the following morning 
Caermarthen was ordered to enter the bay with eight vessels, 
and to batter the French works. Talmash was to follow with 
shout: hundred boats, full of solders, hast co tr proctoing dey 
enterprise was even more perilous it on the i 
appeared to be. Batteries which had then escay Boees opened on 

ships a fire s0 murderous that several decks were soon cleared. 
Great bodies of foot and horse were discernible; and, by their uni- 
form, they appeared to be regular troops. The young Rear-Admiral 
sent an officer in all haste to warn Talmash. But Talmash was to 
completely possessed by the notion that the French were not pre- 

3 
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made haste to get out of the bay, but did not succeed till four hundred 
seamen and seven hundred soldiers had fallen. During many days 
the waves continued to throw up pi and shattered corpses an 
the beach of Brittany. The battery which Talmash received his 
wound is called to this day the Englishman's Death. 

“ The unhappy general was laid on his couch; and a council of war 


but too clearly that his judgment had been by the irritation of 
a wounded body and a wounded mind, was wisely rejected by the 
naval officers. The armament returned to Portsmouth. There Tal- 
mash died, exclaiming with his last breath that he had been lured into 
a snare by treachery. The public grief and indignation were loudly 
expressed. The nation remembered the services of the unfortunate 
general, forgave his rashness, pitied his sufferings, and execrated the 
unknown traitors whose machinations had been fatal to him. There 
were many conjectures and many rumours. Some seasdy Engl 
men, misled by national prejudice, swore that none of our plans would 
on ee eet foe she coeeey ie breach cefigees were in 

‘igh military command. Some jigs, misled by party spirit, 
cenaed dee the Court of St Germains Srould net want 00 
intelligence while a single Tory remained in the Cabinet Council. 
The real criminal was not named; nor, till the archives of the House 
of Stuart were explored, was it known to the public that Talmash 
had Perished by basest of all the hundred villainies of Marl- 
borough. 

“Yet never had Marlborough been less 2 Jacobite than at the 
moment when he rendered this wicked and shameful service to the 
Jacobite cause. It may be affirmed that to serve the ban- 
ished family was not his object, and that to ingratiate himself with the 
banished family was only his secondary object. His primary object 
was to force himself into the service of the existing Government, and 
to gain porsession of those i and lucrative places from which 
he had dismissed more two years before. He knew that the 
Sane tnd the: Partameat would: mot patiently bear to, sex the 
English army commanded by foreign generals. Two Englishmen 

* London Gazette, June 14, 18, 1694; Paris Gazette, June 16 [July 3]; Burchers; 
beg ea Caermarthen; Baden, June 15 [25]; L'Hermitage, June 15 [25], 
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only had shown themselves fit for high military posts, himself and 
Ts . If Talmash were defeated and disgraced, William would 
scarcely have 2 choice. In fact, as soon as it was known that the ex- 
pedition had failed, and that Talmash was no more, the general cry 
was that the king ought to receive into his favour the accomplished 
captain who had done such good service at Walcourt, at Cork, and at 
Kinsale. Nor can we blame the multicude for raising this cry. For 
everybody knew that Mariboroush ‘was an eminently brave, skilful, 
and successful officer. But very rene knew that he had, while 
commanding William’s Je sitting in William's council, 
while waiting in William's iber, formed a most artful and 
dangerous cine for the subversion of William's throne; and still fewer 
suspected the real author of the recent calamity, of the slaughter of 
the Bay of Camaret, of the melancholy fate of Talmash. The effect, 
therefore, of the foulest of ali treasons, was to raise the traitor in the 
public estimation. Nor was he wanting to himself at this conjuncture. 
While the Royal Exchange was in consternation at the disaster of 
which he was the cause, while many families were clothing themselves 
in mourning for the brave men of whom he was the murderer, he 
repaired to Whitehall, and there, doubtless with all that grace, that 
nobleness, that suavity, under which lay, hidden from all common 
observers, a seared conscience and 2 remorseless heart, he professed 
himself the most devoted, the most loyal, of all the subjects of 
William and Mary, and ex a hope that he might, in this 
emergency, be permitted to his sword to their majestes. Shrews- 
bury was very desirous that the offer should be accepted; but a short 

answer from William, who was then in the Netherlands, put 

for the present to all negotiations. About Talmash the king 
expressed himself with tenderness. ‘ The poor fellow’s fate,” 
he wrote, ‘has affected me much. I do not indeed think that he 
managed well; but it was his ardent desire to distinguish himself that 
impelled him to attempt impossibilities.”* 

Weare willing to accept this passage as the battle-ground on 
which to decide the question how far Lord Macaulay's treat- 
ment of evidence entitles him to confidence as an historian. 
We do so for two reasons. First, it is selected by Lord 
Macaulay himself as the strongest case against Marlborough; 
and secondly, the evidence lies in a very narrow compass, and 
is to be found on the shelves of every ordinary library. The 
reader may therefore easily judge for himself, and from a short 
examination supply himself with a measure by which to gauge 
the amount of confidence to be placed in other statements. 

4“ Shrewsbury to William, June 15 [25], 1694; William to Shrewsbury, July 15 


Shrewsbury w William, June 22 [July 2]. ""—Macaulay, vol. iv, 8¥0, 1855; vol. 
vil, (1858) p. 134. 
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This charge may be divided under four heads— 

I. That Marlborough, making use of certain sources of in- 
formation peculiar to himself, discovered the design of the 
Government to make a descent upon Brest, and revealed it 
to James, and through him to Louis, who would not otherwise 
have known it in time to prepare for defence. 

Il, That the information so communicated by Marlborough 
enabled the French Government to take such steps, and that 
they did thereupon take such steps, as rendered the expedi- 
tion abortive. 

IN. That Talmash was by these means “lured into a 
snare,” and, to usc Lord Macaulay’s own words, “ perished 
by the basest of all the hundred villanies of Marlborough.” 

IV, That Marlborough was thus the real author of the 
slaughter in Camaret Bay, and the “ murderer of Talmash,” 
his object being to get rid of Talmash as 2 personal rival, and 
to force himself back into the service of the Government and 
the possession of the important and lucrative places from 
which he had been discharged two years before. 

It is impossible to deepen the shadows of this picture. If it 
be true, Marlborough was a monster of depravity; if it be 
false, and if it can be shown that Lord Macaulay had before 
him the evidence showing its falschood, we should be sorry to 
put into plain English what Lord Macaulay must be held to 
be in the estimation of all honest men. 

To fix this charge upon Marlborough, Lord Macaulay relies 
upon the revelations contained in the Stuart Papers. Until 
the archives of that house were explored (he says), the “ real 
criminal was not named,” nor “‘ was it known to the world 
that Taimash had perished by the basest of all the hundred 
villanies of Marlborough.”* 

‘These papers, therefore, are the authority upon which Lord 
Macaulay relies, and we shall proceed to show from these very 
papers that every one of the charges is groundless; that the 
guilt of one man has been laid upon the shoulders of another; 
that the “ real criminal ” has been shielded; that evidence has 
been garbled; that facts have been suppressed, and the whole 

+ Vol, iv. 512, 8r0. 
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transaction so distorted and disfigured, that it is impossible to 
recognise its true features. These are grave charges. If we do 
not conclusively establish their truth, upon our heads be the 
responsibility. 

In the original Stuart Papers, published by Macpherson, 
under the date of May 1694," is a report headed “ Accounts 
brought by Captain Floyd, lately arrived from England.” 

Floyd was groom of the bedchamber to James, and was 
much employed by him as an emissary to his adherents in 
England.* “In the beginning of March,” 1694,? Floyd by the 
direction of James, went to England and sought interviews 
with Russell, Shrewsbury, Godolphin, and Churchill. Of 
these four, all, except Churchill, held office under William. 
Russell was First Lord of the Admiralty and High Admiral. 
Shrewsbury had just received from William the seals of office 
as Secretary of State, the King saying as he placed them in his 
hands, “I know you are a man of honour, and if you under- 
take to serve me, you will do so faithfully: ” at the same time 
raising him to a dukedom, and conferring upon him the 
Garter. Godolphin was First Lord of the Treasury. Churchill 
alone was out of office, and in disgrace, having only just been 
released from prison, in which he had been confined on a 
charge notoriously false, and supported by the most infamous 


rjury. 

Churchill received Floyd with expressions of loyalty and 
attachment to James, and of contrition for his conduct to- 
wards him. Beyond these general and vague protestations, 
Floyd obtained nothing from Churchill. He derived no infor- 
mation whatever from him. \tis important to keep this fact in 
view as it throws light upon the whole of Marlborough’s con- 
duct with regard to the exiled family. It must be admitted in 
the outset that his correspondence with the Court of St Ger- 
mains can on no ground be justified. Marlborough, even 
whilst rendering the most important services to that cause of 
religious and political freedom, the success of which was de- 
pendent on the stability of William’s throne, unhappily con- 


1 Macpherson, Orig. Pap., i. 480. + Thid., i. 479. 
3 bid. i. 245.4 ia, 5 Macaulay, > 505. 
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tinued to lavish fair words and fallacious promises upon James, 
and his character must bear the stain of his having done so. 

Floyd then went to Russell, who received him with warm 
protestations of devotion to the cause of the exiled family, 
backed by many oaths and imprecations. 

Shrewsbury, through his mother the Countess, assured 
Floyd that he had only accepted office under William, “in 
order to serve James more effectually thereafter!” but the con- 
versation with Godolphin was the most important. The First 
Lord of the Treasury received the emissary of James “in the 
most affectionate manner imaginable," and informed him 
“ that Russell would infallibly appear before Brest: the land- 
officers being of opinion that the place mgiht be insulted [i.e., 
assualted], although the sea-officers were of a different 
opinion; that this would give a just pretext to his Most Chris- 
sian Majesty |Louis| to send troops to that place.”" Floyd 
adds “‘ he reitcrated his protestations with the greatest loyalty 
to your majesty.” 

There is evidence which fixes the date of this conversation 
between Godolphin and Floyd within a very narrow compass. 
Floyd, as we have secn, went to England at the beginning of 
March. Immediately after giving the account of his conversa- 
tion with Godolphin, he gocs on to narrate one which took 
place with the Countess of Shrewsbury, in which she alludes 
to the prorogation of Parliament as 2 future event, without 
any expression from which it can be inferred that it was im- 
mediately to be expected. Parliament was, in fact, prorogued 
on the 25th of April.* So that we have it clearly established 
that the conversation between Floyd and Godolphin was, at 
any rate, some time before that day. Floyd returned to 
France, reported his proceedings to James and the Earl of 
Melfort, by the latter of whom his report was translated into 
French, and “ carried to Versailles on the ist of May 1694." 
Taking into account the time thus occupied, the rate of travel- 
ling in those days, and bearing in mind the conversation with 
Lady Shrewsbury, it may fairly be inferred that Godolphin’s 
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information was given to the agent of James not later than the 
middle of April. It unquestionably reached Louis on she rst 
of May. 

Marlborough’s letter, which Lord Macaulay treats as being 
the result of secret sources of information to which he alone 
had access—as the first communication of the design to Louis 
—as the occasion of the steps taken by the French Govern- 
ment for the fortification of Brest—the cause of the failure of 
the expedition, and of the death of Talmash—was not written 
until the 4th of May, three days after Louis was in possession 
of the formal report, drawn up by Melfort from Floyd's nar- 
rative, and weeks after Godolphin had betrayed the whole 
scheme to the emissary of James. 

Marlborough’s letter is not dated; but the compiler of the 
‘Life of James’' and Lord Macaulay himself? concur in 
assigning the 4th of May as the date; and what appears to 
show conclusively that they are correct is, that Micborciuts 
says ‘“ Russell sails to-morrow.” Russell did, in fact, sail on 
the 5th of May.? Marlborough says that he had only learnt 
the news he sends on the very day on which he writes. If so, 
Louis was in possession of the intelligence before Marlbor- 
ough. It may be said that Marlborough was equally guilty in 
intention—that Godolphin had merely forestalled him in the 
wicked act. That is not the question we are discussing. At 
present we are inquiring whether Lord Macaulay has or has 
not given a true account of the transaction. But even this 
charge cannot be maintained. It is far more consistent with 
the fact of Marlborough’s intimacy with Godolphin, and with 
his conduct on other occasions, to suppose that he was ac- 
quainted with the design upon Brest, but concealed it until he 
thought, as was the fact, that revealing it could do no harm. 
He might well suppose that information conveyed only the 
day before Russell sailed would be of no service. The fact is, 
that the letter of Marlborough was perfectly harmless. The 
French Court had long before been informed, not only by 
Godolphin, but also by Lord Arran,‘ of the design upon Brest. 

7 Chaks, 5. gan, 2 Wol 354 i abs - ante, p. 16. 
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They had taken precautions to fortify the place, and it was 
perfectly well known to William and to Talmash that they 
ad done so. 

William, writing to Shrewsbury on the 18th of June, after 
the failure of the attempt, says: “* You may easily conceive my 
vexation when I heard the repulse our troops had experienced 
in the descent near Brest; and although the loss is very incon- 
siderable, yet in war it is always mortifying to undertake any- 
thing that does not succeed; and I own to you that I did not 
suppose they would have made the attempt without having 
well reconnoitred the situation of the enemy to receive them; 
since they were long apprised of our intended attack, and 
made active preparations for defence; for what was practic- 
able two months ago was no longer 50 at present.” 

Shrewsbury, in reply, says: “I was never so entirely 
satisfied with the design upon Brest as to be surprised at its 
miscarrying, especially since the enemy had so much warning 
to prepare for their defence. But | always concluded it was not 
to be attempted, in case their preparations had made it so im- 
practicable as it is related now to appear to those who viewed 
it from the ships, but that then they had full power to try 
what could be done on any other part of the coast they should 
find more feasible, though the advantage should not alto- 
gether be so considerable as scizing a post at Brest.””* 

William, in his next letter (which Lord Macaulay quotes), 
says: “I am indeed extremely affected with the loss of poor 
Talmash; for although I do not approve of his conduct, yet I 
am of opinion that his too ardent zeal to distinguish himself 
induced him to attempt what was impracticable.” 

These letters distinctly negative Lord Macaulay’s assertion 
that the leaders of the attack upon Brest were “ not aware 
that the design had been long known at Versailles.”* It is 
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impossible that William could have written the letters we have 
quoted—that he could have used such expressions as that the 
enemy had been “Jong apprised of the intended attack" —that 
the plan was practicable “‘ two months ago “—that he could 
have commented as he did upon the conduct of Talmash—if, 
as Lord Macaulay asserts, Talmash had been led into a snare, 
or if the first information had been conveyed to the French 
Court by a letter written on the 4th of May, the day before 
Talmash set out on the expedition. On the contrary, William 
treats Talmash throughout as having braved a danger which 
he knew, and which he ought not to have encountered with- 
out further precautions. 

Nor is this all. Burchett, the authority to whom Lord 
Macaulay refers, narrates with great particularity the attack 
upon Camaret Bay; observes upon the “ early advice” which 
had been given to the French of the intended attack; and uses 
No expression whatever ftom which it can be inferred that 
there was any surprise in the matter. Lord Caermarthen, in 
his ‘ Journal,” states that they found the place stronger than 
they had anticipated, and describes the precautions advised by 
Cutts and neglected by Talmash; but he never intimates that 
there was any suspicion of treachery or “ snare.” Lord Caer- 
marthen also gives an account of the death of Talmash, but is 
altogether silent as to the exclamation which Lord Macaulay 
asserts the dying general made “ with his last breath, that he 
had been lured into a snare by treachery.” 

Lord Macaulay appears to have derived his account of the 
death of Talmash from Oldmixon, of whom he elsewhere 
says that “‘it is notorious that of all our historians he is the 
Icast trustworthy.” * 

All the other accounts (as far as we are aware) simply state 
that Talmash died like a gallant soldier (as he undoubtedly 
was), “ more concerned for the ill success of the action than 
for the loss of his own life.”? Oldmixon goes into more 
minute particulars, on what authority it does not appear; but 
though Lord Macaulay seems to have derived his account from 
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Oldmixon, the account given by that historian directly 
negatives Lord Macaulay’s charge against Marlborough. 

Waiving for the present the question of how far Oldmixon 
is entitled to credit, let us see what his account is. “The 
brave general, Talmash,” he says, “ was mortally wounded; 
and being conveyed to Plymouth, died there a few days after, 
Itis certain he believed himself betrayed. His last words were 
very remarkable, and prove beyond all question the correspon- 
dence the French had with some of King William's council. 
*I dic contented,’ said he, ‘ having done my duty in the ser- 
vice of a good prince; but I am very sorry the Government is 
betrayed.’ He knew who were the traitors, and named them 
to a person who stood at his bedside, that he might dis- 
cover them to Queen Mary in his Majesty’s absence, that she 
might be upon her guard against those pernicious counsellors 
who had retarded the descent, and by that means given France 
time so to fortify Brest as to render all approaches to it im- 
practicable.” * 

Now, if this account is true, those to whose correspondence 
with France Talmash referred were “of King William's 
council,” which Marlborough was not. The traitors whom he 
“knew and named ” to the nameless person who “ stood by 
his bedside,” were “ pernicious counsellors,” who had access 
to the Queen, which Marlborough had not. They were per- 
sons who had “ retarded the descent, and by that means given 
France time to fortify Brest.” This Marlborough never had 
the power to do, nor has Lord Macaulay accused him of doing 
it. It is clear, therefore, that if Talmash did, as Lord Mac- 
aulay asserts, “exclaim with his last breath that he had 
been lured into a snare by treachery,” he also declared that 
the treason was perpetrated by some person who by no 
possibility could be Marlborough—possibly Godolphin, pos- 
sibly Shrewsbury, possibly both, but clearly and distinctly 
not Marlborough. 

It is stated in the Life of William, published immediately 
after his death, and about eight years after these events had 
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taken place, that it was common talk at London and else- 
where, long before the fleet went out, that the design was 
upon Brest, and that the French themselves were so sensible 
of it that they took all the precautions imaginable, by plant- 
ing batteries, making intrenchments, and bringing numerous 
bodies of regular troops to defend themselves against the im- 
pending danger.” * 

Ralph, referring to Boyer, states that it was town-talk in 
London some months before it “ was put in execution.” * Ken- 
net? uses the same expression, and adds that “ it is certain 
that the French had time to provide themselves against the 
design.” Oldmixon quotes and confirms Kennet.* Luttrell, 
in giving an account of the despatch which brought the tidings 
of the defeat, says: “‘ The French certainly knew of our design, 
having about 10,000 foot and 4000 horse of veteran soldiers 
encamped there ever since the 22nd of April, and 10,000 
militia within the town. Vauban, the engineer, was also 
there, and fortified every pass.” * Here, then, we have the 
united testimony of contemporary historians—of Floyd, of 
Shrewsbury, of James, and of William—that the design upon 
Brest had been long known to the French Court; that the 
precautions taken in consequence by the Government of that 
country were known to the English Government; that it 
was town-talk in London, long before the flcet sailed, that 
Brest was their destination. We have Godolphin’s communi- 
cation to Floyd in April, Lord Arran’s to James some time 
before; we have the 1st of May distinctly fixed as the date of 
a formal communication to Louis; we have the fact of troops 
being assembled in April—of the fortification of Brest, not 
hurried and imperfect, but performed with skill, delibera- 
tion, and completeness; we find Lord Macaulay citing 
the very authorities upon whose pages these facts appear, 
the very papers and letters in which the details are 
given, and yet deliberately asserting that the secret was 
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faithfully kept until Marlborough, through some private 
channels, demeet it on the 4th of May, the sa day 
before the flect sailed, and “‘ instantly " revealed it to James, 
and that the failure of the expedition and the death of 
Talmash were consequent upon the information thus con- 
veyed! 

It must be admitted that in no view of the case can the con- 
duct of Marlborough in this transaction be justified. But his 
offence seems rather to have been against James, in secking 
credit for a service of no value, than against William; and we 
ought not, perhaps, to weigh too nicely the conduct of a man 
in those double-dealing times whose head was in peril berween 
two equally implacable sovercigns. It must be remembered, 
too, that at this time a large proportion of the people of Eng- 
land still considered James as their rightful sovereign; that the 
Dutch troops of William were looked upon by many in the 
light of enemies, as much as the French troops of Louis. The 
correspondence of Marlborough with James must therefore be 
regarded as an offence of a very different character ftom what 
it would have been had it been carried on with a foreign poten- 
tate, or had Marlborough, like Russell, Shrewsbury, and 
Godolphin, held office and enjoyed the confidence of 
William. Prizing as we do the benefits conferred upon us 
by the Revolution, we are apt to forget in how different a 
light from that in which we look upon William, he was re- 
garded by those who had seen him only a few years before 
placed on the throne, in compliance, it is true, with religious 
and political necessity, but no Jess truly by means of treachery 
and falsehood, from the stains of which, unhappily, Marl- 
borough himself was not free. 

Our present task, however, is not to determine the very 
difficult question of what amount of blame is justly to be 
awarded to Marlborough, but to examine how far confidence 
can be placed in even the most specific and deliberate state- 
ments of Lord Macaulay. Nothing can excced in minuteness 
of detail and positiveness of assertion this particular charge 
against Marlborough. Nothing can excced its gravity and 
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importance. At the same time it is difficult to say whether it 
excels most in the suggestio falsi or in the suppressio veri. It 
is not true that it was by means of Marlborough’s informa- 
tion that the French Government were enabled to fortify 
Brest; it is not truc that Talmash was lured into a snare; it is 
not true that he and Berkeley were in ignorance that the 
design upon Brest was known at Versailles, and that steps had 
been taken for defence; it is not true that Marlborough was 
the cause of the failure of the expedition; and it is a mon- 
strous and a foul calumny that Marlborough was the “ mur- 
derer” of Talmash. The instances of suppressio veri are 
almost as remarkable. The treachery of Shrewsbury is sup- 
pressed; the treachery of Godolphin is suppressed. The reader 
would never discover from Lord Macaulay's narrative that 
either of them had anything whatever to do with the trans- 
action. Floyd’s intelligence is suppressed; Lord Arran’s infor- 
mation is suppressed; Melfort’s communication to Louis is 
suppressed ; the fact of the fortification of Brest in April is sup- 
pressed; the correspondence between William and Shrews- 
bury is garbled; and the dying words of Talmash, which 
afford the clearest proof of the innocence, in his estimation, 
of Marlborough, are distorted into evidence of his guilt! 

We would willingly suppose that Lord Macaulay had been 
misled by other historians, who might have been biassed by 
the party feelings of the day. But this unhappily is impossible. 
He quotes and refers to the very documents we have laid be- 
fore the reader—the very documents that disprove his asser- 
tions. The evidence was in his hands which proves incontest- 
ably that James was in possession of the information in April; 
that Godolphin had communicated it to Floyd during that 
month, and that Louis was in possession of it certainly not 
later than the 1st of May; that it was known to the English 
Court that the French King was aware of their intentions, 
and that precautions had been taken for the protection of 
Brest. Yet Lord Macaulay persists, year after year, and edition 
after edition, in reiterating this monstrous accusation—desig- 
nates this as “ the foulest of treasons,” “ the basest of the hun- 
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dred villainies of Marlborough,” and showers down upon 
him such appellations as “ traitor,” “ criminal,” and “ mur- 
derer.” 

We have been amongst those who have shared most deeply 
in the universal admiration due to the genius and cloquence 
of Lord Macaulay. In his own department we still regard 
him as unrivalled. He is beyond comparison the greatest 
master of brilliant and unscrupulous historical fiction that has 
ever adorned the language of England. It is impossible 
for any Englishman—it is impossible for any honest man, to 
rise from a perusal of this attack upon Marlborough, and an 
examination of the evidence upon which it rests, without 
feelings of the deepest indignation. 

Here, for the present, we pause. We have done enough to 
put the reader upon his guard as to how he accepts even the 
most confident and positive assertions of Lord Macaulay, and 
to show the kind of services to history which have been 
deemed worthy of being rewarded by a peerage. 

The mischief done is incalculable, Probably no book that 
has issued from the press of this country since the Waverley 
Novels, has had so universal a circulation as Lord Macaulay's 
History. 

The poison has spread far and wide. It has entered into 
and corrupted the life-blood of modern literature. Lord Mac- 
aulay has proclaimed to the whole civilized world, in tones 
which reach its remotest corners, that the first of England's 
military commanders, one of the greatest of her statesmen 
and diplomatists—the man who, at 2 period of peril to our 
religious and political freedom, wielded more than sovereign 
power, and to whom we owe more perhaps than to any other 
man the blessings we most prize—was a “ prodigy of turpi- 
tude” '; that he was stained with every vice that most de- 
grades humanity; that he was a miser, a profligate, a cheat, a 
traitor, and a murderer. Lord Macaulay—we say it deliber- 
ately—has stated this, having before him and referring to the 
very documents which prove the falsehood of these charges. 
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The antidote to this poison may work slowly, but it will work 
surely. Many years may clapse before the still small voice of 
truth can be distinctly heard above the torrent of eloquent 
declamation and the din of popular applause. Lord Mac- 
aulay, probably for his life, may enjoy the triumph of having 
successfully held up the greatest of English generals to the 
contempt and execration of the world, But the hour of retri- 
bution, though it may be distant, is certain. Reputations such 
as that of Marlborough cannot die, and the avenging spirit 
lives and breathes in thousands of manly and honest hearts. 
Even now we hear on all sides murmurs which grow deeper 
and louder each succeeding year, which shape and syllable 
themselves into the expression of a growing belief, gradually 
finding utterance from the lips of men who read and think, 
that wherever party interests or personal predilections or 
aversions interfere, Lord Macaulay is not to be trusted either 
to narrate facts accurately, to state evidence truly, or to award 
the judgment of History with impartiality. 


THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE 


n 


LORD MACAULAY AND THE MASSACRE OF 
GLENCOE * 


Our last number contained some remarks on the freedom of 
hand with which Lord Macaulay flings the darkest colours on 
his canvas, in his portrait of England's most famous Whig 
general. We propose, in the following pages, to show with 
how light a touch he can spread a sparkling and transparent 
glaze over the most repulsive features of the great Whig king. 

There is a popular superstition, that the blood of a mur- 
dered man impresses an indelible mark on the spot where it 
falls. The stains on the staircase at Holyrood and the floor of 
the dressing-room at Staunton Harold are still pointed out to 
hundreds of half-believing gazers. There is a moral truth at 
the foundation of this belief. The place in which a great crime 
has been committed can never be scen or named without call- 
ing up the memory of that crime. The mean purposes to 
which they have been applied cannot efface the association 
which unites the names of Smithfield, and of the market- 
place of Rouen, in our minds with the martyrs of religion 
and patriotism; and no time can disconnect the name of Glen- 
coc from the memory of an outrage so revolting, that, after 
the lapse of a century and a half, the blood curdles at it as if it 
were a deed of yesterday. 

The story of the slaughter of M‘Ian of Glencoe and his 
tribe, often as it has been repeated, never palls in interest. It 
has lately been told by the greatest word-painter of the age, 
whose steps it would be presumption to follow, and from 
whom quotation is needless, as every one is familiar with his 
eloquent narrative. Were that narrative as trustworthy as it 
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is cloquent, we should only have the pleasant duty of joining 
in the general tribute of applausc, instead of asking our 
readers to follow us through the comparatively dry details 
which appear to us necessary to place the actors in that 
tragedy in their true light. 

We have read Lord Macaulay's account of the Massacre of 
Glencoe over and over again, each time with increased ad- 
miration of the marvellous variety of his powers. The most 
skilful advocate never framed an argument so subtle to avert 
punishment from the guilty, no labyrinth constructed to con- 
ceal the evidence of crime ever was so intricate, as the story 
which Lord Macaulay has woven to shield William from the 
obloquy which attaches to his name for his share in that dark 
transaction. The mind is insensibly drawn away from the 
issue; indignation is aroused, to be directed successively at one 
subordinate agent after another, until the great and principal 
offender has time to escape, and the full torrent of invective 
bursts on the guilty and miserable head of one accomplice. 

It is essential to a correct judgment upon the case to under- 
stand distinctly the relation in which the Glencoe men stood 
to the Government of William. The terms rebels, marauders, 
thieves, banditti, murderers, have been so freely and so fraudu- 
lently used by historians and political partisans, from the close 
of the seventeenth century down even to our own day, and 
such is the effect of positive, reckless, and often-repcated asser- 
tion, that some of our readers may be disposed to smile in- 
credulously when we state, as we do most positively, that none 
of these terms are justly applicable to the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe at the time of the massacre. 

In the summer of 1691, the war which was being vigorously 
carried on in Ireland was smouldering but not extinguished 
in Scotland. The clans remained faithful to James, but a year 
had elapsed since they had made any overt demonstration in 
his favour. Colonel Hill, who commanded William’s garrison 
at Inverlochy, writing on the 15th of May 1691, says: “ The 
people hereabouts have robbed none all this winter, but have 
been very peaceable and civil.” * On the 3rd of June he writes 
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to the Earl of Melville: “ We are at present as peaceable here- 
abouts as ever.” ' On the 2oth of July the Privy Council report 
that “‘ the Highland rebels have of late been very peaceable, 
acting no hostilities.” * On the 22nd of August, Colonel Hill 
writes from Fort William to Lord Raith: “ This acquaints 
your Lordship that we are here still in the same peaceable con- 
dition that we have been for more than a year past.”? The 
chiefs, indeed, only awaited the arrival of permission from 
St. Germains to enable them to lay down their arms without 
blemish to their honour or taint upon their fidelity. 

On the 3oth of June a suspension of arms was agreed upon, 
and a truce was entered into in the following terms, between 
the commander of the forces of James, and the Earl of Bread- 
albane on behalf of William:— 

“We, Major-General Buchan, Brigadier, and Sir Geo. 
Barclay, general officers of King James the Seventh his forces 
within the kingdom of Scotland, to testifie our aversion of 
shedding Christian blood, and yt we design to appear good 
Scotsmen, and to wish y* this nation may be restored to its 
wonted and happy peace, doc agree and consent to a fore- 
bearance of all acts of hostilitie and deprada® to be committed 
upon the subjects of this nation of England, until the first day 
of October next; providing that there be no acts of hostility 
or deprada® committed upon any of the King’s subjects, who 
have been or are engaged in his service, under our command 
either by sea or land; we having given all necessary orders to 
such as are under our command to forbear acts of hostility, by 
sea or land, until the afors4 tyme.—Subscribed at Achallader 
y* 30th June 1691. 

“ Whereas the chieftains of clans have given bonds not to 
commit acts of hostility or deprada" before the first day of 
October next, upon the conditions contained in the afs* bonds; 
and in regard that the officers sent by King James tocommand 
the st chieftains have by one unanimous consent in their coun- 
cil of war agreed to the s¢ forbearance: Therefore I, as having 
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warrant from King William and Queen Mary to treat with the 
forsaid Highlanders concerning the peace of the kingdom, 
doe hereby certify y* the s4 officers and chieftains have signed 
a forbearance of acts of hostilitie and deprada® till the first of 
October next. Wherefore it’s most necessary, just, and reason- 
able, y* noe acts of hostility by sea or land or deprada* be com- 
mitted upon the s¢ officers, or any of their party whom they 
doe command, or upon the chieftains, or their kinsmen, 
friends, tennents, or followers, till the for? first day of 
October.—Subscribed at Achallader the 3oth day of June 
1691.-——BRAIDALBINE.” * 

This document is conclusive that those who were in arms 
for James in Scotland were legitimate belligerents, enemics 
who might lawfully be shot down in battle, but who might 
treat and be treated with, and who were entitled to all those 
tights which the laws of nations award to an enemy. 

The treaty of Limerick was signed on the 3rd of October 
in the same year. It will be admitted by every one, that to have 
shot or hanged Sarsfield as a rebel would have been an out- 
rage as much on the laws of war as on those of humanity. It 
has served the interest of those who desired to shield the per- 
petrators of an infamous crime from opprobrium to call Mac- 
donald of Glencoe a rebel. He was as much a rebel as Sarsfield 
was, and no more; in both cases the distinction is broad and 
clear—so broad and clear, that we should have supposed it im- 
possible for any one honestly to be blind to it. Neither Sarsfield 
nor Glencoe had ever owned the authority of William. As 
long as James was in arms to defend his crown, as long as sub- 
jects who had never owned any other allegiance flocked round 
his standard, so long were those subjects entitled to all the 
rights which the laws of war concede to enemies. 

Contemporancously with the signature of the treaty we 
have referred to, negotiations for a permanent pacification 
were going on. Colonel Hill, in one of the letters we have 
already quoted, says: “ The Appin and Glencoe men have de- 
sired they may go in to my Lord Argyle, because he is their 
superior, and I have set them a short day to do it in.” * The 
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Privy Council, in the next month, report that the Highlands 
had of late been very peaceable; that many had accepted the 
oath from Colonel Hill, “ never to rise in arms against their 
Majesties or the Government”; and that others were living 
quietly and peaceably. 

We have been thus precise in our statement of the position 
of the Highland adherents of James during the summer and 
autumn of 1691, for the purpose of showing, by the best pos- 
sible testimony—that of the civil and military servants of 
William—that there was nothing to provoke or excuse any 
measure of severity; that the war, though not extinguished, 
was suspended, and that the conduct of the Highlanders, 
considering the unsettled state of the country, was singularly 
peaceful and orderly. 

Immediately after the signature of the treaty, the Earl of 
Breadalbane invited the heads of the clans to a meeting at 
Achallader, with the view of arranging a final cessation of 
hostilities.» Amongst others, Glencoe was invited, and obeyed 
the summons. Lord Macaulay attempts with great ingenuity 
to depreciate the position held by Glencoe amongst his brother 
chiefs. It is true that the fighting men who owned his com- 
mand did not exceed one-fourth of the number of those who, 
at the summons of the fiery cross, flocked together to obey the 
behests of Locheil or Glengarry; but he commanded half as 
many as Keppoch, and a number equal to the haughty chief 
of Barra, who boasted that he was the fourteenth Roderick 
M'Neill who had reigned in uninterrupted succession from 
father to son over his island kingdom, and who handed down 
that patriarchal sway to our own time.? 


1 Leven and Melville Papers, July 29, 1691. 

2 Achallader was 2 house of the Earl of Breadalbane, situate near the north- 
eastern end of Loch Tullich, in the neighbourhood of the shooting-lodge uf the 
Present Marquess, and of the famous deer-forest of the Black Mount. Tt was on 
the opposite side of the lake to the present Inn of Inveroran, a place probably well 
known to many of our readers. 

3 The following document shows the proportionate strength of the clans at 
this tinne:— 

"We, Lard James Murray, Pat. Stewart of Ballechan, Sir John M'Lean, Sir 
Donald M'Donald, Sic Ewen Cameron, Glengarric, Benbecula, Sir Alexander 
M'Lean, Appin, Enveray, Keppoch, Glencoe, Strowan, Calochele, LieutCol. 
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Much of the influence of Glencoe was due to his personal 
character. “‘ He was a person of great integrity, honour, good- 
nature, and courage. ... Much loved by his neighbours, and 
blameless in his conduct.” * Such is his character, drawn by 
the biographer of Lochcil. His personal prowess, which has 
been celebrated both in prose and verse, added, no doubt, to 
the consideration in which he was held. 

It is by no means improbable, however, that amongst the 
tribe of which he was the head there were some who felt little 
seruple in possessing themselves of the flocks and herds of 
hostile clans, and who, as Lord Macaulay remarks, as little 
thought themselves thieves for doing so as “ the Raleighs and 
Drakes considered themselves thieves when they divided the 
cargoes of Spanish galleons.” * 

Feuds had been of frequent occurrence between the Glen- 
coe men and the neighbouring clansmen of Breadalbane. An 
ancient antipathy, deepened by political differences, existed 
between the Macdonalds and that branch of the Campbells. 
Breadalbane, cither forgetful for the moment of the important 
business he had in hand, or, which appears more probable, 
desirous to pick a quarrel and prevent an amicable settlement 
with one whom he hoped to be able to crush, if he could find 
a plausible excuse for doing so, reproached Glencoe “ about 
some cows that the Earl alleged were stolen from his men by 


M'Gregor, Bara, Larg, M'Naophton, do herchy bind and oblige cures, for 
his Majesty's service and our own safeties, to meet at 

day of Sept. next, and bring along with us fencible men, hie’ say 
Lord Jemes Murray and Ballechan, 


Sir John M'Lean, + 200 Keppoch, =. |... 00 

Sir Donald Macdonald, 2 300 Lieut.-Col. M'Gregor. 100 

Sir Ewen Cameron, 200 Calochele, 50 

Glengarrie, 200 Strowan, 60 

: pclae 200 Bara, 50 

Sic Alex. M'Lean 100 Glencoe, 50 

pin, 100 | -M'Naughton, 

Enver, | to Lug > 
Bue in case any of the rebels shall assault or attack any of the above-named 
persons, betwixt the date hereof and the first day of rendezvous, we do all 
solemnly promise to i 
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Glencoe’s men.” * Glencoe left Achallader in anger, as Bread- 
albane probably intended he should, and returned with his 
two sons to his patriarchal home. He knew the malice of 
Breadalbane; but the truce was not to expire until October, 
and til] then, at least, he and those for whose safety he was 
responsible were secure. 

Lord Macaulay, with some philological assumption, intro- 
duces his description of the glen by telling his readers that 
“in the Gaelic tongue, ‘ Glencoe’ signifies the Glen of Weep- 
ing.” It signifies no such thing. According to the simplest 
and most apparent derivation, it signifies the Glen of the 
Dogs, “ con” being the genitive plural of “cu,” a dog. Had 
Lord Macaulay’s knowledge of Gaclic been sufficient to tell 
him this, he would probably have urged it as conclusive proof 
of the estimation in which the inhabitants were held. But in 
fact the name signifies no more than the Valley of the Conn 
or Cona, that being the name which the stream flowing 
through it bears in common with many other rivers in Scot- 
land, derived cither from the Scotch fir or from the common 
moss which covers the valley, both of which bear the name 
of “cona.” The word which signifies lamentation or weep- 
ing is the unmanageable compound of letters “caoidh,” 
which probably would be quite as great an enigma to Lord 
Macaulay as the mystical M.O.A.1. was to Malvolio. 

His picture of Glencoe is painted with the historians’ usual 
brilliancy, and his usual fidelity. It bears the same relation 
to the place itself as Mr. Charles Kean’s scenery at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre does to Hasfleur, Agincourt, or Eastcheap. We 
have seen the glen in the extremes of weather: we have been 
drenched and scorched in it. We have wrung rivers out of 
our plaid, and we have knelt down to suck up through 
parched lips the tiny rivulets that trickled over the rocks. We 
therefore consider ourselves entitled to criticise Lord Mac- 
aulay’s description. 
scenes i serra tase st 

ase, iv, 193. 

2 Ser Sir Joba Sinclair's Sonal Account of Scoland, i. 45. 
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Lord Macaulay says: “ In truth, that pass is the most dreary 
and melancholy of all Scottish passes—the very valley of the 
shadow of death. ... Mile after mile the traveller looks in 
vain for the smoke of one hut, for one human form wrapped 
in a plaid, and listens in vain for the bark of a shepherd’s 
dog or the bleat of a lamb: the only sound that indicates life 
is the faint cry of a bird of prey from some storm-beaten pin- 
nacle of rock.”* The reader must not suppose that this ex- 
aggerated description of the desolation of Glencoe is without 
an object, or that it is due only to the pleasure which Lord 
Macaulay feels in soaring on the powerful wings of his imagi- 
nation. We shall presently see that in the most studied and 
ingenious manner he seeks to diminish the feeling of sym- 
pathy for the Macdonalds by showing that they were “‘ ban- 
ditti,” “thieves,” “robbers,” “freebooters,” “ ruffians,” 
“ marauders who in any well-governed country would have 
been hanged thirty years before”; * and by this means gradu- 
ally to lead to the conclusion that it was the cruelty and 
treachery which accompanied the execution of the order for 
their “ extirpation ” which constitutes the crime, and not the 
giving of the order itself. 

The Macdonalds, he infers, must have been thieves—honest 
men could not have existed in such a wilderness; and accord- 
ingly, in the next page, he says that “ the wilderness itself 
was valued on account of the shelter which it afforded to the 
plunderer and his plunder.” ? Now, from the entrance to the 
glen until it expands as it approaches the village of Inverco 
is about six miles, and in this distance there is at least one 
farmhouse—if our memory serves us correctly, there are two, 
and several cottages; so that if Lord Macaulay looked in vain 
for the smoke of a hut, it must have been because at that 
moment the fires were not lighted. As to not hearing the bark 
of a dog or the bleat of a lamb, at our last visit we were almost 
deafened by both, for Glencoe is a sheep-walk occupied by 
that well-known sportsman and agriculturist, Mr. Campbell 
of Monzie, one of whose deer-forests it immediately adjoins, 
and who, on the occasion we refer to, was superintending in 

1 Vol, iv. 19%. 2 Vol. iv. 202, 204, 205. 3 Vol. iv. 192. 
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person the gathering of his flocks from the mountains, pre- 
paratory to starting for Falkirk. At the lower end (the scene 
of the massacre) the glen expands, and forms a considerable 
plain of arable and pasture land, where the reapers were busy 
gathering in the harvest in the fields round the village, which 
still stands surrounded by flourishing trees on the same spot 
where it stood in 1692, and where it is marked under the name 
of Innercoan upon Visscher’s map of Scotland, published at 
Amsterdam in 1700—pretty good proof that it was not then a 
very inconsiderable place. A mile or two further on, Loch 
Leven glittered in the setting sun, round the island burial- 
place of the M‘Ians, where the murdered chieftain sleeps with 
his fathers, The chink of hammers sounded from the busy 
slate-quarries, and in the distance the wood of Lettermore 
(the scene of another foul outrage) stretched forwards to- 
wards the broad waters of the Linnhe Loch. 

If Lord Macaulay had said that the Pass of Glencoc excels 
all others in Scotland in stern beauty, he would, as far as our 
knowledge goes, have said what was perfectly correct; but we 
know many passes far more “ desolate” and “ melancholy,” 
none grander, but many “ sadder” and “ more awful.” The 
pass from Loch Kishorn to Applecross is more desolate; the 
head of Loch Torridon is more dreary; and even Glen Rosa, 
in Arran, is more destitute of the signs of human habitation. 
Many others will occur to the mind of any one whose steps 
have wandered out of the beaten track of Cockney tourists. 
Such is Glencoe at the present day. It was described not long 
after the massacre, by the author of the Memoirs of Sir Eoan 
Cameron of Locheil, in the following words:— 

“The country of Glencoe is, as it were, the mouth or inlet 
into Lochaber from the south, and the inhabitants are the first 
we meet with that appeared unanimously for King James. 
‘They are separated from Breadalbane on the south by a large 
desert, and from Lochaber by an arm of the sea on the north; 
on the cast and west it is covered by high, rugged, and rocky 
mountains, almost perpendicular, rising like a wall on cach 
side of a beautiful valley, where the inhabitants reside.” * 

3 Memoirs af Locheil, Maitland Club, 315. 
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Just midway between the time of the massacre and the pre- 
sent day, we have the testimony of another perfectly com- 
petent witness to its state. Mrs. Grant of Laggan, at that time 
a girl of nineteen, was residing with her father, who was bar- 
rack-master at Fort Augustus. She was distantly connected 
with the family of Glencoe; and the granddaughters of the 
chief himself of that day, who had been carried off to the 
hills by his nurse on the night of the massacre, when he was 
an infant of two years old, had been her schoolfellows. She 
writes in May 1773, from Fort William, speaks of an invita- 
tion she had received from her schoolfellow to visit her at 
Glencoe, and then proceeds as follows :— 

“Glencoe she has often described to me as very singular in 
its appearance and situation;—a glen so narrow, so warm, 
so fertile, so overhung by mountains which seem to meet 
above you—with sides so shrubby and woody!—the haunt of 
roes and numberless small birds. 

“ They told me it was unequalled for the chorus of ‘ wood- 
notes wild’ that resounded from every side. The sca is so 
near that its roar is heard, and its productions abound; it was 
always accounted (for its narrow bounds) @ place of great 
plenty and security.”* 

Lord Macaulay must have seen this description, for he 
alludes to the letter in a contemptuous note,’ in which he says 
that Mrs. Grant’s account of the massacre is “ grossly incor- 
rect,” 3 and that she makes a mistake of two years as to the 
date. Mrs. Grant's account of the massacre is just what we 
might expect from a girl deeply imbued with the Ossianic 
furor, writing from tradition, without even the pretence of 
historical accuracy. It is curious, however, that Lord Mac- 
aulay imports into his History the most improbable incident 
that she relates—namely, that “the hereditary bard of the 
tribe took his seat on a rock which overhung the place of 
slaughter, and poured forth a long lament over his murdered 
brethren and his desolate home.” * Mrs, Grant’s bard bears 
too evident a likeness to the gentleman of the same profession 


+ Letters from the Mountains, i. 50. 
2 Vol. iv, at3. 3 Ibid. 4 Dbid., 212. 
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who sat "Oma tock, w 
Frown ole ed Conny feseing Blood,” 

and committed suicide in its “‘ roaring tide,” to be acknow- 
ledged as an historical personage. Her mistake as to time, 
which Lord Macaulay condemns so harshly, is a mistake of 
six weeks—not, as he asserts, of two years. She says the mas- 
sacre took place during the festivities of Christmas: it oc- 
curred, in fact, on the 13th of February. Notwithstanding 
these inaccuracies, Mrs. Grant is 2 perfectly good witness as to 
what the state of the glen was in her time; and any one who 
visits it now, unless he is a Cockney boxed up inside the Rob 
Roy,” somnolent from the effect of the coach dinner at Tyn- 
drum, or unaccustomed potations of toddy at King’s House, 
will see much to confirm the correctness of her description. 
Two mistakes which are frequently made we must guard him 
against. The site of the house of Achtriaten, about half-way 
down the glen, is pointed out by some as the scene of the 
massacre. Achtriaten himself was murdered—not, however, 
in his own house, but in that of his brother at Auchnaion.' 
Others, better informed as to the localities, state that a ruined 
gable, still standing, formed part of Glencoe’s house: it very 
possibly occupics the same site as the house of the chief 
which was burned on the night of the massacre; but the date 
and monogram upon a stone inserted under one of the win- 
dows show that it was probably the house of John Macdonald, 
the eldest son and successor of the chief, rebuilt on his return 
to the glen after his father’s murder. 


JM 
ATOO 


We copied the inscription faithfully, as it appeared in 1857. 


Report, a1. 
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We must now leave Glencoe for the present in his moun- 
tain home, and Breadalbane proceeding with his negotiations 
with the other chiefs, Another actor comes upon the stage— 
the Master of Stair—according to Lord Macaulay “ the most 
politic, the most eloquent, the most powerful of Scottish 
statesmen ”;' “ the original author of the massacre ”;* the 
“ single mind from whom all the “ numerous instruments 
employed in the work of death,” ¢ “ directly or indirectly, re- 
ceived their impulse ”;5 the “ one offender who towered high 
above the crowd of offenders, pre-eminent in parts, know- 
ledge, rank, and power ";6 the “one victim demanded by 
justice in return for many victims immolated by treachery.”” 
Such is Lord Macaulay’s judgment. We are not about to dis- 
pute the justice of the sentence which consigns the Master of 
Stair to eternal execration; but it is the duty of the historian to 
mete out with an unsparing hand the judgment of posterity to 
all; and it is not by heaping upon one head the punishment 
due to many that the claims of justice are satisfied. 

It is difficult, in dealing with the memory of a man whose 
crimes excite such just indignation as do those committed by 
the Master of Stair, to gird one’s self up to the duty of saying, 
that of part of that which he has been charged with he was 
not guilty. Black as he was, he was not so black as he has 
been painted. Lord Macaulay dooms him from the first to be 
the Demon of the piece. He is the Iago of the tragedy, “ more 
deep damned than Prince Lucifer,” no “fiend in hell so 
ugly "; and accordingly, Lord Macaulay omits every particle 
of evidence which tends in the slightest degree to lighten the 
load of guilt. Itis not pleasant to discharge the duty of devil's 
advocate, but we shall lay this evidence before the reader; 
when all is done, the Master of Stair will remain quite black 
enough to satisfy any moderate amateur of villains, 

Lord Macaulay introduces him to the reader in the follow- 
ing passage:— 

“The Master of Stair was one of the first men of his time—a jurist, 
@ statesman, a fine scholar, an eloquent orator. His polished manners 


Mac. iv. 579. 2 Ihid., 578. 3 Thid., so. 
4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. © Ibid. 7, 
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and lively conversation were the delight of aristocratical societies; 
and none who met him in such societies would have thought it 
possible that he could bear the chief part in any atrocious crime. His 
political principles were lax, yet not more lax than those of most 
Scotch politicians of that age. Cruelty had never been imputed to 
him, who most disliked him did him the justice to own that, 
where his schemes of policy were not concerned, he was a very 
‘ured man. There is not the slightest reason to believe that 
gained a single pound Scots by the act which has covered his name 
with infamy. He had no personal reason to wish the Glencoe men ill. 
‘There had been no feud between them and his family. His property 
Jay in a district where their tartan was never seen, Yet he hated them 
with a hatred as fierce and implacable as if they had laid waste his 
fields, burned his mansion, murdered his child in the cradle.” .. . 
(Vol. iv. 198.) 

“* He was well read in history, and doubtless knew how great rulers 
had, in his own and other countries, dealt with such banditti. He 
doubtless knew with what energy and what severity James the Fifth 
had put down the moss-troopers of the Border; how the chief of 
Henderland had been hung over the gate of the castle in which he 
had prepared 2 banquet for the king; John Armstrong and his 
thirty-six horsemen, when they came forth to welcome their soveriegn, 
had scarcely been allowed time to say a single prayer before they were 
all tied up and turned off. Nor probably was the Secretary ignorant 
of the means by which Sixtus the Fifth had cleared the ecclesiastical 
state of outlaws. The culogists of that great pontiff tell us that there 
was one formidable gang which could not be dislodged from a strong- 
hold among the Apennines. Beasts of burden were therefore loaded 
with poisoned food and wine, and sent by a road which ran close to 
the fastness. The robbers sallied forth, seized the Rey feasted, and 
died; and the pious old Pope exulted greatly when he heard that the 
compees of thirty ruffians, who had been the terror of many peacefial 
villages, had been found lying among the mules and packages. The 
plans of the Master of Stair were conceived in the spirit of James and 
of Sixtus; and the rebellion of the sean qiniet what 
seemed to be an excellent opportunity for carrying those plans into 
effect. Mere rebellion, indeed, he could have easly pardoned. On 
Jacobites, as Jacobites, he never showed any inclination to bear hard. 
He hated the Highlanders, not as enemies of this or that dynasty, but 
as enemies of Jaw, of in , and of trade. In his private corres- 
pondence he applied to them the short and terrible form of words in 
which the im le Roman pronounced the doom of Carthage. His 
project was no less than this, that the whole hill-country from sea to 
sea, and the neighbouring islands, should be wasted with fire and 
sword; that the Camerons, the Macleans, and all the branches of the 
race of Macdonalds, should be rooted out. He therefore looked with 
no friendly eye on schemes of reconciliation; and, while others were 
hoping that a little money would set everything right, hinted very 
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intelligibly his opinion, that whatever was to be laid out on the 
clans would be laid out in the form of bullets and bayonets. To 
the last moment he continued to flatter himself that the rebels would 
be obstinate, and would thus furnish him with a plea for accomplish- 
ing that great social revolution on which his heart was set. The letter 
is still extant in which he directed the commander of the forces in 
Scotland how to act, if the Jacobite chiefs should not come in before 
the end of December. There is something strangely terrible in the 
calmness and conciseness with which the instructions were given. 
* Your troops will destroy entirely the country of Lochaber, Locheil’s 
lands, Keppoch’s, Glengarry’s, and Glencoe’s. Your power shall be 
large enough. 1 hope the soldiers will not trouble the Government 
with prisoners. "(Vol iv. 202.) 

“His design was to butcher the whole race of thieves—the whole 
damnable race. Such was the language in which his hatred vented 
itself, He studied the geography of the wild country which surrounded 
Glencoe, and made his arrangements with infernal skill. If possible, 
the blow must be quick and crushing, and altogether unexpected. 
But if Maclan should apprehend danger, and should attempt to take 
refuge in the territories of his nei; irs, he must find every road 
barred. The pass of Rannoch must be secured. The Laird of Weems, 
who was powerful in Strath Tay, must be told that, if he harbours 
the outlaws, he does so at his peril. Breadalbane promised to cut off 
the retreat of the fugitives on one side, MacCallum More on another. 
Te was fortunate, the Secretary wrote, that it was winter. This was the 
time to maul the wretches. nights were so long, the mountain- 
tops so cold and stormy, that even the hardiest men could not long 
bear exposure to the open air without a roof or a spark of fire, That 
the women and the children could find shelter in the desert was quite 
impossible. When he wrote thus, no thought that he was committing 
a great wickedness crossed his mind. He was happy in the approba- 
tion of his own conscience. Duty, justice—nay, charity and mercy— 
were the names under which he disguised his cruelty; nor is it by any 
means improbable that the disguise imposed upon himself.” 


Much of this brilliant passage is true. But we distinctly 
deny that the Master of Stair “looked with no friendly eye 
on schemes of reconciliation.” On the contrary, the corres- 


+ That the plan originally framed by the Master of Stair was much as I have 
represen it is cear Som pares of bis Iesers which ae quoted in the report of 
1695; and from his letters to Breadalbane of October 27, December 2, and 
December 3, 1691. Of these letters to Breadalbane, the fast two are in Dal- 
rymple’s Appendix. The first is in che appendix to the first volume of Mr 
Burton's valuable History of Scotland. ‘‘It appeared,"" says Burnet (i. 157), 
“chat 3 black design was laid not only to cut off the men of Glencoc, but a 
reat many more clans, reckoned ‘0 be in all above six thousand persons.""— 
‘Nowe by Lord Macaulay. 
2 Vol. i, 206, 
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pondence, to part of which Lord Macaulay refers, omitting 
any notice of the remainder, shows distinctly two facts: first, 
that for months the Master of Stair was most active and 
urgent in promoting schemes of reconciliation, by negotia- 
tion, by threats, and by money; and secondly, that William 
had every fact brought to his immediate notice, and gave per- 
sonal directions even as to matters so minute as the expendi- 
ture of a few hundred pounds. 

Te was not uncil the failure of the negotiation that all the 
tiger broke out in the disposition of the Master of Stair; it 
was then, and not till then, that he gave in to Breadalbane’s 
scheme for mauling them—(a scheme which Lord Macaulay 
most unjustifiably attributes not to the Earl, to whom it be- 
longs of right, but to the Master of Stair,’ who has quite 
enough to answer for without bearing any share of other 
men’s crimes)—and joined in the determination to “ extir- 
pate” (for such was the terrible word selected for the order 
which William signed and countersigned with his own hand) 
the whole clan of M‘Ian of Glencoe. 

In June 1691 the Master of Stair was with William in the 
Netherlands; from thence he sent the following letter to the 
Earl of Breadalbane:— 


“ From THE Camp aT APPROBAIX, 
June 25 [15], 1691. 

“My Lorp,—I can say nothing to you. All things as you 
wish, but I do long to hear from you. By the King’s letter to 
the Council you will see he Aas stopped all hostilities against 
the Highlanders till he may hear from you, and that your time 
be elapsed without coming to some issue, which I do not ap- 
prehend, for there will come nothing to them. ... But if they 
will be mad, before Lammas, they will repent it; for the army 
will be allowed to go into the Highlands, which some thirst 
so much for, and the frigates will attack them; but I have so 
much confidence in your conduct and capacity to let them see 
the ground they stand on, that I think these suppositions are 

2 Vol. i. 206. 
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vain. I have sent your instructions. My dear Lord, adieu,” * 
Stair to Lord Breadalbane. 


On the 24th of August he writes again:— 


“ Nancour, Aug. 24, 0.5., 1691. 
“The more I do consider our affairs, I think it the more 
necessary that your Lordship do with all diligence post from 
thence, and that you write to the clans to meet you at Edin- 
burg, to save your trouble of going further. They have been 
for some time excluded from that place, so they are fein, and 
will be fond to come there.” 3 


In his next letter from Loo he says: “I hope it is not in 
rhea fa power to deprive you of the success to conclude 
that affair in the terms the King hath approven.”* Again, 
writing from Decren on the 3oth [20] of Sept., he says: “ My 
Lorp,—I had yours from London, signifying that you had 
not been then despatched, for which I am very uncasy. I spoke 
immediately to the King, that without the money the High- 
landers would never do; and there have been so many diffi- 
cultics in the matter, that a resolution to do, especially in 
moncy matters, would not satisfy. The King said they were 
not presently to receive it, which is true, but that he had 
ordered it to be delivered out of his treasury, so they need not 
fear in the least performance; besides the paper being signed 
by his majesty’s hand for such sums so to be employed, or 
their equivalent. ... There wants no endeavours to render 
you suspicious to the King, but he asked what proof there was 
for the information? and bid me tell you to go on in your 
business; the best evidence of sincerity was the bringing that 
matter quickly to a conclusion... .. I hope your lordship shall 
not only keep them from giving any offence, but bring them 
to take the allegiance, which they ought to do very cheerfully; 
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for their lives and fortunes they have from their majesties.” * 
——Stair to Breadalbane. 


Many other passages occur in the correspondence * showing 
the strong desire, on the part of the Master of Stair, that the 
Highlands should be pacified, if possible, by means of negoti- 
ation. In the next letter, however, we hear the low growl of 
the coming storm which was about to burst in consequence of 
his disappointment at the failure of his plans. 


“ Lonnon, Dee. 2, 1691. 

“My Lorp,—Yours of the 16th past was very uneasy; it's 
a little qualified by that of the rth. I know not by what I 
was moved to write to you cight days ago, as if I had known 
what these letters brought me; and though what I wrote then 
was only to hasten matters, the lingering being of ill conse- 
quence, yet I never thought there was danger in the miscarry- 
ing of it. I confess I was desirous of your return upon the 
finishing of your negotiation; but without that, or the having 
prevailed with one man, is what I never wish to see. 

“Tam convinced it is neither your fault, nor can any pre- 
judice arise to their Majesties’ service by the change of meas- 
ures, but only ruin to the Highlanders; but yet at the present 
settlement it would do yourself and your friends no advan- 
tage..... I doubt not but all will come right; but though it 
is necessary you do seem to come hither, that they may rue, 
yet you had not best in my opinion leave it; and here you can- 
not be before our settlement, as I apprehend, is in readiness. 
I shall not repeat my thoughts of your doited cousin.’ I per- 
ceive half-sense will play a double game, but it requires soli- 
dity to embrace an opportunity, which to him will be lost 
for ever; and the garrison of Inverlochy is little worth, if 
he can cither sleep in his own bounds, or if he ever be master 
there. I repent nothing of the plan; but what account can 
be given why Argyle should be forced to part with Ardna- 


7 Dal. Ap., Pt. ii. 212. 
2 See Toil.” Pe. ii. Highland Papers, Maitland Club, 
3 Locheil. 
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murchan, to which Locheil hath no more pretence than 1? 
You cannot believe with what indifferency the King heard 
this matter, which did alarm and surprise us all, and con- 
firmed the bold assertions of others against you... . Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamilton, Deputy-Governor of Inverlochy, 
is a discrect man; you may make use of him. I should be 
glad to find, before you get any positive order, that your 
business is done, for shortly we will conclude a resolution 
for the winter campaign. .. . 1 think the clan Donnell must 
be rooted out, and Locheil. Leave the M‘Leans to Argyle. 
But [for] this, Leven and Argyle’s regiments, with two 
more, would have been gone to Flanders. Now, all stops, 
and no more moncy from England to entertain them. God 
knows whether the £12,000 sterling had been better em- 
ployed to settle the Highlands, or to ravage them; but since 
we will make them desperate, I think we should root them 
out before they can get that help they depend upon.” "Stair 
to Breadalbane, 


Even then the Master of Stair did not give up all hope. 
The following letter, written the very next day, contains so 
curious and valuable a picture of his state of mind that we 
§ive it entire:— 


“Lonpon, December 3, 1691. 

“My Lorp,—The last post brought Tarbat letters from 
Glengarry, or from his lady, and Rorry upon a message. 
Glengarry had sent him to Edinburg. This hath furnished 
him opportunity to discourse the King on all these matters. 
He tells me he hath vindicated you; only the share that the 
Macdonalds get is too litde, and unequal to your good 
cousin’s> (really that’s true); and he would have the money 
given to Glengarry, and leave Argyle and him to deal for the 
plea. He thought his share had been only £ro00 sterling. 

2 Dal. Ap., t. fi arg. 
wy Sr "End Srenaboe~ Dear hs meg ee "SH 
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I have satisfied the King in these points, that his share is 
£1500, and that he nor none of them can get the money if 
Argyle consent not; for that destroys all that is good in the 
settlement, which is to take away grounds of hereditary 
feuds. To be brief, I’ll assure you that I shall never consent 
anybody's meddling shall be so much regarded as to get any 
of your terms altered. By the next I expect to hear either that 
these people are come to your hand, or else your scheme for 
mauling them; for it will not delay. On the next week the 
officers will be despatched from this, with instructions to 
garrison Invergarry, and Buchan’s regiment will join Leven, 
which will be force enough; they will have petards and some 
cannon. I am not changed as to the expediency of doing 
things by the casiest means and at leisure, but the madness of 
these people, and their ungratefulness to you, makes me 
plainly see there is no reckoning on them: but delenda est 
Carthago. Yet who have accepted, and do take the oaths, 
will be safe, but deserve no kindness; and even in that case 
there must be hostages of their nearest relations, for there is 
no regarding men’s words when their interest cannot oblige, 
Menzies, Glengarry, and all of them, have written letters 
and taken pains to make it believed that all you did was for 
the interest of King James. Therefore look on and you shall 
be satisfied of your revenge.—Adicu.” ' 


Two things (as we have already observed) are clear from 
this correspondence,— 
1st, That up to December the Master of Stair was desirous 
to promote a peaceable and bloodless settlement with the 
Highland chieftains. 
and, That every step was communicated to William; and 
that so far from his having been, as Burnet and Lord Mac- 
aulay represent him,’ kept in ignorance as to what was going 
on, he attended to all the minutiz of the affair, down even 
to the distribution of a small sum of money. 
Lord Macaulay cites two passages from these letters: one, 
£ Dal, Ap., Pt. ii. 217. 
2 Barner, iv. 154; Mac. iv. 204. 
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that referring to the scheme for “ mauling,” which he attri- 
butes to Stair instead of to Breadalbane;* and the other to 
the “ words in which the implacable Roman pronounced the 
doom of Carthage,” * which he refers to without quoting the 
sentence in which they occur, and exactly reversing the mean- 
ing of the passage. The Master of Stair expresses regret that 
this must take place, because other means had failed, and on 
account of the madness and ingratitude of the Highlanders. 
Lord Macaulay cites the expression as a proof of his implac- 
able determination to destroy them. A reference to the letter 
shows at once the sense in which it is used. We know nothing 
in Lord Macaulay's History more unfair than his treatment of 
these letters, his knowledge of which is proved by the two 
instances in which he misquotes them. 

We left M‘Ian at Glencoe protected from the vindictiveness 
of Breadalbane by the treaty of the 3oth of June, In August 
a proclamation was issued by the Government, offering a free 
indemnity and pardon to all Highlanders who had been in 
arms, upon their coming in and taking the oath of allegiance 
before the 1st of January following.’ Breadalbane’s negotia- 
tion failed, and he returned to court “ to give an account of 
his diligence, and to bring back the money.” 4 Such is Bur- 
net’s account; and this is 2 point upon which, from his con- 
nection with William, he was likely to be well informed, and 
(what is of quite equal importance) it is one as to which he 
yd not appear to have had any interest in misstating the 

cts. 

About the end of December—such are the words of the 
‘ Report ’—M‘Tan 5 presented himself before Colonel Hill at 
Inverlochy, and desired that the oath of allegiance should be 
administered to him. Hill appears to have considered that, 
as a military officer, he had no power to administer the oath. 
sham Ww Beadabnie'sy whcber te bewal expemion wan be er Sear 
of Lite consequence, 

2 Vol. iv, zor, 3 Report, 143 State Trials, xiii. Bg6. 

4 Burnet, iv. 153. 


3 Report, 14—published 1704; reprint of 1818, The Report will also be found 
in Stat Teale, asi, 896. ‘ ian 
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He, however, advised M'Ian to go without delay to Sir Colin 
Campbell of Ardkinlas, the sheriff-depute of Argyle, at In- 
verary, to whom he gave him a letter urging Ardkinlas to re- 
ceive him “‘ as a lost sheep.” * M‘Tan hastened to Inverary with 
all the speed that a country rough and destitute of roads and 
a tempestuous scason would permit; he crossed Loch Leven 
within half a mile of his own house, but did not even turn 
aside to visit it. As he passed Barcaldine, which appears then 
to have been in the possession of Breadalbane,” he was seized 
upon by Captain Drummond (of whom we shall hear more 
presently), and detained twenty-four hours. He arrived at 
Inverary on the 2nd or 3rd of January; but here again luck 
was against him, for Ardkinlas (detained by the bad weather) 
did not arrive until three days afterwards. On the 6th of 
January, Ardkinlas, after some scruple, and upon the earnest 
solicitation of M‘Ian, administered the oath.? 

M'lan returned to Glencoe, “called his people together, 
told them that he had taken the oath of allegiance and made 
his peace, and therefore desired and engaged them to live 
peaceably under King William’s Government.”* He con- 
sidered that he and his people were now safe. Ardkinlas 
forwarded a certificate that Glencoe had taken the oath, to 
Edinburgh, written on the same paper with some certificates 
relating to other persons. When the paper was afterwards 
produced by the clerk of the Council, Sir Gilbert Elliot, upon 
the occasion of inquiry which took place some years after- 
wards, the part relating to Glencoe was found scored through 
and obliterated, but so, nevertheless, that it was still legible. 
Lord Macaulay attributes this—as he attributes everything 
foul—to the Master of Stair. “‘ By a dark intrigue,” he says, 
“of which the history is but imperfectly known, but which 
was in all probability directed by the Master of Stair, the 
evidence of M‘Ian’s tardy submission was suppressed. "s The 
circumstances are set forth in the ‘ Report,’ and do not appear 
to us to be shrouded in much mystery. Ardkinlas forwarded 
to his namesake, Colin Campbell, the sheriff-clerk of Argyle, 


* Report. Report, 3 Report, 16. 
Po ncport, Te 'SVoh ive 20g 
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who was in Edinburgh at the time, along with the certificates, 
Hill’s letter to himself, urging that he should receive “ the lost 
sheep,” and at the same time wrote how earnest Glencoe was 
to take the oath of allegiance—that he had taken it on the 
6th of January, but that he (Ardkinlas) was doubtful if the 
Council would receive it.' The sheriff-clerk took the certi- 
ficate to the clerks of the Council, Sir Gilbert Elliot and Mr 
David Moncrieff, who refused to receive it because the oath 
was taken after the time had expired. The sheriff-clerk and 
a Writer to the Signet, another Campbell, then applied to 
Lord Aberuchill, also a Campbell, who was a member of the 
Privy Council, who, after advising with some other privy 
councillors, of whom, according to one account, Lord Stair,’ 
the father of the Master, was one, gave it as their opinion that 
the certificate could not be received with safety to Ardkinlas 
or advantage to Glencoe, without a warrant from the King. 
It was therefore obliterated, and in that condition given in to 
the clerk of the Council. But it did not appear that the mat- 
ter was brought before the Council, “that their pleasure 
might be known upon it, though it seemed to have been 
intended by Ardkinlas, who both wrote himself and sent 
Colonel Hill's letter for to make Glencoe's excuse, and desired 
expressly to know the Council’s pleasure.” > There appears to 
be nothing to connect the Master of Stair, who was in London 
at the time, with this transaction; indeed, his letter of the oth 
of January, in which he says “ that they have had an account 
that “‘ Glencoe had taken the oaths at Inverary,”* and regrets 
his being safe; and that of the 1th, in which he says “ that 
Argyle told him Glencoe had not taken the oaths,”> seem 
conclusively to negative his having had any correct knowledge 
of what had taken place. 

In the meantime, Breadalbane, eager to satisfy old grudges, 
and the Master of Stair, in whee mind racabete for 


4 Report, 17. 
2 Mr Burton, es Bea of Seotianst, fale Inte noe watataral, pot raitet 
important, mutake, which gan Soar Beate to cearedt._ beowcen' De 
and con, and states that the Master of Stair was consulted, i. 
S Report, 18. ¢.Gal, Red. rox, rag. 5 Ibid. 
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the failure of his scheme seems to have awakened a fecling of 
ferocity, the intenseness of which appears hardly compatible 
with sanity, had determined upon the destruction of the 
Glencoe men. 

Burnett states that the proposal for a military execution 
upon the Glencoe men emanated from Breadalbane; that he 
had the double view of gratifying his own revenge and ren- 
dering the King hateful.’ If this were so, he certainly at- 
tained both objects. Here, however, we find no guide whom 
we can safely follow; for Burnet’s narrative, written long 
after, and with the manifest design of excusing William, is 
full of inaccuracies and false statements. We have, however, 
the fact, as to which there can be no doubt whatever, that the 
following order was signed by William on the 16th of January 
1692:— 

“16th January 1692. 

“Wiuiam R.—1. The of that given by Mac- 
donald of Aughtera to ped haat i aid us. We did 
formerly grant passes to Buchan and Cannon, and we do 
authorise and allow you to grant passes to them, and for ten 
servants to each of them, to come freely and safely to Leith; 
and from that to be transported to the Netherlands before 
the day of March next; to go from thence when they 
please without any stop or trouble. 

“2, We do allow you to receive the submissions of Glen- 
garry and those with him, upon their taking the oath of 
allegiance and delivering up the house of Invergarry; to be 
safe as to their lives, but as to their estates they must depend 
upon our mercy. 

“3. In case you find that the house of Invergarry cannot 
probably be taken in this season of the year, with the artillery 
and other provisions you can bring there; in that case we 
leave it to your discretion to give Glengarry the assurance of 
entire indemnity for life and fortune, upon delivering of the 
house and arms, and taking the oath of allegiance. In this you 
are allowed to act as you find the circumstances of the affair 

+ Burnet, iv. 153- 
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do require; but it were much better that those who have not 
taken the benefit of our indemnity in the terms, and within 
the dict prefixt by our proclamation, they should be obliged 
to render upon mercy. And the taking the oath of allegiance 
is indispensable, others having already taken it. 

“4. If M‘Ean of Glencoe and that trybe can be well sepa- 
rated from the rest, it will be a proper vindication of the public 
justice to extirpate that sect of thieves. The double of these 
instructions is only communicated to Colonel Hill.—W. Rex.” 
—Instructions from the King to Sir Thomas Livingston.’ 


The advocates of William have framed various defences for 
this act. Burnett says he signed the order without inquiry.* 
Lord Macaulay secs, as every one must, that it is impossible 
to support this in the face of the facts. He takes the bolder 
course, and justifies the order. He says that— 


“ Even on the supposition that he read the order to which he affixed 
his name, there seems to be no reason for blaming him"—that the 
words of the order “' naturally bear 2 sense perfectly innocent, and 
would, but for the horrible event which followed, have been uni- 
versally understood in that sense. It is undoubtedly one of the first 
duties of every Government to extirpate gangs of thieves. ‘This docs 
hot mean that every thief ought to be treacherously assassinated in his 
sleep, or even that every thief ought to be publicly executed after a fair 
trial, but that every gang, as a gang, ought to be completely broken 
up, and that whatever severity is indispensably necessary for that end 
ought to be used, ‘ 

“If William had read and weighed the words which were sub- 
mitted to him by his secretary, he would probably have understood 
them to mean that Glencoe was to be occupied by troops; that resis- 
tance, if resistance were attempted, was to be put down with a strong 
hand; that severe punishment was to be inflicted on those leading 
members of the clan who could be proved to have been guilty of great 
crimes; that some active young freebooters who were more used to 
handle the broadsword than the plough, and who did not seem likely 
to settle down into quiet labourers, were to be sent to the army in the 
Low Countries; that others were to be transported to the American. 

tations; and that those Macdanalds who were suffered to remain 
in their native valley were to be disarmed, and required to give 
hostages for good wiour.” 3 


3 Highland Papers, 65. See the duplicate addressed to Hill, Culloden Papers, 15. 
3 Burnet, iv. 154. 3 Vol. iv. 205, 
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We can hardly suppose that Lord Macaulay intended his 
readers to accept these transparent sophisms as his deliberate 
opinion. We suspect he is laughing in his sleeve at the 
credulity of the public. The only charge against the Mac- 
donalds was that they had been in arms against the Govern- 
ment, and had omitted to take the oaths of allegiance before a 
specified day. There was no question before William of any 
suppression of a“ gang of frecbooters.” There was no accusa- 
tion even of offences committed against life or property. But 
supposing there had been such a charge—supposing that 
Breadalbane had accused certain individuals of the tribe of 
stealing his cows, or even of firing his house—docs Lord 
Macaulay mean gravely to assert that such an accusation 
would have justified William, without inquiry or trial, in 
issuing an order for the “ extirpation ” of three hundred men, 
women, and children, simply for bearing the name and 
owning the blood of the offenders? 

Hardly a month passes without worse offences than any 
the Glencoe men have ever been accused of, being committed 
at the present time in Ireland. What would Lord Macaulay 
think of a Government that proceeded to “‘extirpate” by 
military execution, without trial and without warning, all 
the inhabitants of the parish where a murder had been com- 
mitted, with particular instructions that the squire of the 
parish should by no means be allowed to escape? 

If the order is to be justified as Lord Macaulay here 
attempts to justify it, as an act of civil power done in 
execution of “‘ one of the first duties of every Government,” 
it should have been preceded by the trial and conviction of the 
offenders. It should have been addressed, not to the military 
governor of Inverlochy, but to the Lord Advocate or the 
sheriff-depute of the county. The attempt to justify the order 
on the ground of its being a civil act, is clearly untenable; 
and Lord Macaulay himself subsequently abandons it when 
he attempts to justify William for not inflicting punishment 
on the perpetrators of the act, on the ground that they were 
compelled to do it by the military duty of obedience to their 
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superior officers. If the subject were less horrible, if the 
duties of an historian were less solemn, Lord Macaulay's 
attempt to introduce a new meaning for the word “‘extirpate” 
would be simply amusing. We are quite satisfied to abide by 
the authority of Johnson and of old Bailey the “ ¢:Addoyos,” 
who agree that it means “ to root out,” “‘ to destroy;” and we 
have no doubt William knew enough of English to attach the 
same meaning to the word.’ 

This order, it will be observed, is dated on the 16th of 
January. Few facts in history are proved by better evidence 
than the fact (denied both by Burnet and Lord Macaulay*) 
that William, at the time he signed it, knew that M‘Ian had 
taken the oath. 

A reference to the Master of Stair’s letters of the 25th of 
June, 20th of September, and 3rd of December, will show 
how minute an attention was paid by the King to all that was 
going on in Scotland with relation to the clans. On the oth 
of January, the Master of Stair wrote from London, where 
he was in constant communication with William,— We 
have an account that Lockhart and Macnaughten, Appin and 
Glenco, took the benefit of the indemnity at Inverary;” and 
he adds: “I have been with the King; he says your instruc- 
tions shall be despatched on Monday.” When we couple 
these facts with the subsequent impunity which William 
granted to all, and the rewards he bestowed upon some of 
those who executed the order, we think no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained that he knew both the fact that Glencoe 
had taken the oath and the nature of the warrant he gave, 
though we do not think that he contemplated (indeed it was 
hardly possible he should) the peculiar circumstances of 
treachery and barbarity which attended the execution of the 
order. 

Most of the accounts of these transactions give only the 
concluding paragraph of the order. The whole of the docu- 
ment is material. It contains internal evidence which places 

1 The example given by Johnson is the following: ‘We in vain attempt to 
drive the wolf from our own door wo another’s doar. The breed ought to be 


extirpated out of the island."”—Loces. 
3 Burnet, iv. 1543 Mac., iv. 204.3 Gal. Red., ro1-104. 
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it beyond doubt that William had considered and approved of 
its contents. The particular directions as to the passes to be 
granted to Buchan and Cannon, the instructions as to the line 
to be pursued with regard to Glengarry, bear the marks of 
having been under his consideration; and it is particularly 
deserving of observation that it is assumed that Glengarry 
and the Macdonalds had not taken the oaths, yet they were to 
be safe as to their lives, and in certain circumstances as to 
their property also, whilst Glencoe and the M‘Ians were to be 

extirpated.” The only circumstance to distinguish Mac- 
donald of Glengarry from M‘Jan of Glencoe being, that the 
former was at that moment holding his castle in open and 
avowed defiance, whilst the latter had taken the oath of alle- 
giance, and had brought his people into a state of peaceful 
submission to the Government. Yet Lord Macaulay thinks 
that there is “ no reason for blaming ” the King for signing an 
order to spare Glengarry and to “ cxtirpate ” Glencoe, and 
that the order itself was “ perfectly innocent.” 

‘The Master of Stair lost no time in putting William's com- 
mands into execution. He forwarded the order forthwith in 
duplicate to Livingstone, the commander of the forces, and to 
Hill, the governor of the garrison of Inverlochy; and he 
wrote on the 16th January, the very day on which the order 
was signed, the following letter to the former:— 

“ Lonpon, Jan. 16, 1692. 

“ Six,—By this flying packet I send you further instructions 
concerning the propositions by Glengarry; none know what 
they are but Col. Hill, &c. ... The King does not at all incline 


to receive any after the diet but on mercy, &c. .. . But, for a 
just example of vengeance, I intreat that the thieving tribe of 
Glenco may be rooted out in carnest. .. . Let me know 


whether you would have me expede your commission as a 
brigadier of the army in general, or if you would rather want 
it all the end of this expedition; that hope your success may 
be such as to incline to give you a farther advancement,” &. 
—Stair to Livingstone.’ 
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He wrote on the same day to Hill:— 

“T shall entreat you, that for a just vengeance and public 
example the thieving tribe of Glenco may be rooted out’ to 
purpose. The Earls of Argile and Breadalbane have promised 
they shall have no retreat in their bounds. The passes to 
Rannoch would be secured, &. A party that may be posted 
in Island Stalker must cut them off,” &c.? 

Again on the 30th of January he wrote:— 

“,.. Let it be secret and sudden. . . . It must be quietly 
done, otherwise they will make shift both for the men and 
their cattle. Argyle’s detachment lies in Keppoch well} to 
assist the garrison to do all on a sudden.”* 

Other letters from the Master of Stair contain expressions 
ven more savage. In one of them he informs Livingstone 
with exultation that a report had reached him, through 
Argyle, that Glencoe had not taken the oath; but these 
which we have ee refer immediately and expressly to 
William’s order for “‘ extirpation” of the 16th of January. 

Hill was a time-serving but not an inhuman man. He had 
kept in with every Government since the Commonwealth, 
but he had no taste for unnecessary bloodshed, though he had 
not sufficient manliness or courage to oppose the slaughter. 
Ready agents were, however, found in Sir Thomas Living- 
stone, Lieut.-Col. Hamilton, Major Duncanson, Captain 
Campbell of Glenlyon, Captain Drummond, and the two 
Lindsays. These names have been handed down to an 
immortality of infamy, as the willing and remorscless tools of 
the King, of Breadalbane, and the Master of Stair, in the 
work of murder. On the 23rd of January, immediately after 
the receipt of the Master’s letter of the 16th, Sir Thomas 
Livingstone wrote to Licut.-Col. Hamilton, as follows:— 


“ EpInBurGH, Jan. 23, 1692. 
“Sir,—Since my last I understand that the Laird of 


1 Tt is worth pasting notice that the expression of Stair, “' rooted ont," i 

abe preci equivalent for William's extirpeie ey 
pee 

3 
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Glencoe, coming after the prefixt time, was not admitted to 
take the oath—which is very good news to us here, being that 
at Court it is wished that he had not taken it~so that the 
very nest might be entirely routed out; for the secretary, in 
three of his last letters, has made mention of him, and it is 
known at Court that he has not taken it. So, sir, here is a 
fair occasion to show you that your garrison serves for some 
use; and being that the order is so positive from Court to me 
not to spare any of them that were not timcously come in, as 
you may see by the orders I sent to your colonel, I desire you 
would begin with Glencoe, and spare nothing of what belongs 
to them; but do not trouble the Government with prisoners. 
I shall expect with the first occasion to hear the progress you 
have made in this, and remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


“'T, Livinestong.”"" 


Hamilton lost no time.’ Campbell of Glenlyon was 
selected for the service. On the 1st of February 1692 he 
entered the glen with his two subalterns, Lieutenant and 
Ensign Lindsay, and one hundred and twenty men. The 
story of the massacre has been told in eloquent prose and in 
impassioned verse, but never, in our opinion, so vividly, so 
impressively, as in the words of the ‘ Report’ of 1695:— 

“The slaughter of the Glenco men was in this manner— 
viz.: John and Alexander Macdonald, sons to the deceased 
Glenco, depone that, Glengary's house being reduced, the 
forces were called back to the south, and Glenlyon, a captain 
of the Earl of Argyle’s regiment, with Licutenant Lindsay 
and Ensign Lindsay, and six-score soldiers, returned to 
Glenco about the ist of February 1692, where at their entry 
the elder brother John met them, with about twenty men, and 
demanded the reason of their coming; and Lieutenant 
Lindsay showed him his orders for quartering there, under 
Colonel Hill’s hand, and gave assurance that they were only 

* Culloden Papers 19; Highland Papers, Maitland Club, 68; Report, 31. 
and be eeablahient of por awe mentioned * having piste’ fo a ches 
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come to quarter; whereupon they were billeted in the 
country, and had free quarters and kind entertainment, living 
familiarly with the people until the 13th day of February. 
And Alexander further depones, that Glenlyon, being his 
wife’s uncle, came almost every day and took his morning 
drink at his house; and that the very night before the slaugh- 
ter, Glenlyon did play at cards in his own quarters with both 
the brothers. And John depones, that old Glenco, his father, 
had invited Glenlyon, Lieutenant Lindsay, and Ensign 
Lindsay, to dine with him upon the very day the slaughter 
happened.” 

Here we must break in upon the narrative, and show how 
this 12th of February, which was passed by Glenlyon in 
playing cards with the young Macdonalds in his quarters, 
and receiving invitations from their father, was employed by 
Hill, Hamilton, and Duncanson. This will appear from the 
following letters, all of which are dated on that day:— 


“ Forr Wintiam, 12th Feb, 1692. 

“ St,—You are, with four hundred of my regiment, and 
the four hundred of my Lord Argyle’s regiment under the 
command of Major Duncanson, to march straight to Glenco, 
and there put in execution the orders you have received from 
the Commander-in-Chicf. Given under my hand at Fort 
William the 1ath [Feb.] 1692. J. Hm.”—Col. Hill to 
Licut.-Col. Hamilton.’ 


(?) ? “ Baturcrytes, 12th Feb. 1692. 

“Six,—Persuant to the Commander-in-Chief and my 
colonel’s order to me, for putting in execution the King’s 
command against these rebels of Glenco, wherein you, with 
the party of the Earl of Argyil’s regiment under your com- 
mand, are to be concerned: you are, therefore, forthwith to 
order your affairs so as that the several posts already assigned 
you be by you and your several detachments faln in active- 


3 Highlond Papers, Maitland Club 74; Report, 32. Hamilton had received 
his orders direct from Livingstone an ‘chat for himself he liked not 
the business, but was very wipe 
2 “Fort William" in Sod appa ‘correct. See the order in 
the P.S. to have the boat on the side to prevent the escape of the victims.— 
Highland Papers, 74. 
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ness precisely by five of the clock to-morrow morning, being 
Saturday; at which time I will endeavour the same with 
those appointed from this regiment for the other places, It 
will be most necessary you secure well those avenues on the 
south side, that the old fox, nor none of his cubs, get away. 
The orders are, that none be spared of the sword, nor the 
Government troubled with prisoners; which is all until I see 
you, from, sir, your most humble servant, James HamiLton. 

“Please to order a guard to secure the ferry and boats 
there; and the boats must be all on this side the ferry after 
your men are over.”—Lieut.-Col. Hamilton to Major Robt. 
Duncanson," 

“ 12th Feb. 1692. 

“ Six,—You are hereby ordered to fall upon the rebels, the 
Macdonalds of Glenco, and put al! to the sword under 
seventy. You are to have an especial care that the old fox and 
his sons do not escape your hands;* you are to secure all the 
avenues that no man escape. This you are to put in execution 
at five of the clock precisely; and by that time, or very shortly 
after it, I will strive to be at you with a stronger party. If I 
do not come to you at five, you are not to tarry for me, but to 
fall on. This is by the King’s special command, for the good 
and safety of the country, that these miscreants be cut off, 
root and branch. Sce that this? be put in execution without 
fear or favour, or you may expect to be dealt with as one not 
true to King or Government, nor a man fit to carry commis- 
sion in the King’s service. Expecting you will not fail in the 
fulfilling hereof, as you love yourself—I subscribe this with 
my hand at Ballychylls the 12th Feb. 1692. Roserr 
Duncanson.”—Major Robert Duncanson to Captain Robert 
Campbell of Glenlyon.* 


We now return to the deposition of John and Alexander 
Macdonald as to the course of events in Glencoe, and the 
mode in which Glenlyon executed these orders. 


, 333 Highland Papers, Maitland Club. 74. 
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“* But on the 13th day of February, being Saturday, about 
four or five in the morning, Lieutenant Lindsay with a party 
of the foresaid soldier, came to old Glenco’s house, where, 
having called in a friendly manner, and got in, they shot his 
father dead, with several shots, as he was rising out of his bed; 
and their mother having got up and put on her clothes, the 
soldiers stripped her naked, and drew the rings off her 
fingers with their teeth; as likewise they killed one man 
more, and wounded another grievously at the same place. 
And this relation they say they had from their mother, and is 
confirmed by the deposition of Archibald Macdonald, in- 
dweller in Glenco, who further depones that Glenco was shot 
behind his back with two shots—one through the head and 
another through the body; and two more were killed with 
him in that place, and a third wounded and left for dead: and 
this he knows, because he came that same day to Glenco 
House, and saw his dead body lying before the door, with the 
other two that were killed, and spoke with the third that was 
wounded, whose name was Duncan Don, who came there 
occasionally with letters from the Brae of Mar.” 

“The said John Macdonald, eldest son to the deceased 
Glenco, depones: The same morning that his father was 
killed there came soldiers to his house before day, and called 
at his window, which gave him the alarm, and made him go 
to Innerriggen, where Glenlyon was quartered; and that he 
found Glenlyon and his men preparing their arms, which 
made the deponent ask the cause; but Glenlyon gave him 
only good words, and said they were to march against some 
of Glengarrie’s men; and if they were ill intended, would he 
not have told Sandy and his niece?—-meaning the depondent's 
brother and his wife—which made the deponent go home and 
go again to his bed, until his servant, who hindered him to 
sleep, roused him; and when he rose and went out, he per- 
ceived about twenty men coming towards his house, with 
their bayonets fixed to their muskets; whercupon he fled to 
the hill, and having Auchnaion, a little village in Glenco, in 
view, he heard the shots wherewith Auchintriaten and four 
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more were killed; and that he heard also the shots at Inner- 
riggen, where Glenlyon had caused to kill nine more, as shall 
be hereafter declared; and this is confirmed by the concurring 
deposition of Alexander Macdonald, his brother, whom a 
servant waked out of sleep, saying, It is no time for you to 
be sleeping when they are killing your brother at the door; 
which made Alexander to flee with his brother to the hill, 
where both of them heard the foresaid shots at Auchnaion 
and Innerriggen. And the said John, Alexander, and Archi- 
bald Macdonald do all depone, that the same morning there 
was one Serjeant Barber, with a party at Auchnaion, and that 
Achintriaten being there in his brother's house, with eight 
more sitting about the fire, the soldiers discharged upon them 
about cighteen shots, which killed Auchintriaten and four 
more; but the other four, whereof some were wounded, 
falling down as dead, Serjeant Barber, laid hold of Auchin- 
triaten’s brother, one of the four, and asked him if he were 
alive? He answered that he was, and that he desired to die 
without rather than within. Barber said, that for his meat 
that he had eaten, he would do him the favour to kill him 
without; but when the man was brought out, and soldicrs 
brought up to shoot him, he having his plaid loose, flung it 
over their faces, and so escaped; and the other three broke 
through the back of the house, and escaped. And at Inner- 
riggen, where Glenlyon was quartered, the soldiers took other 
nine men, and did bind them hand and foot, and killed them 
one by one with shot; and when Glenlyon inclined to save a 
young man of about twenty years of age, one Captain 
Drummond came and asked how he came to be saved, in 
respect of the orders that were given, and shot him dead. And 
another young boy, of about thirteen years, ran to Glenlyon to 
be saved; he was likewise shot dead. And in the same town 
there was a woman, and a boy about four or five years of age, 
killed. And at Auchnaion, there was also a child missed, and 
nothing found of him but the hand. There were likewise 
several killed at other places, whereof one was an old man 
about eighty years of age. And all this, the deponents say, 
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they affirm, because they heard the shot, saw the dead bodies, 
and had an account from the women that were left. And 
Ronald Macdonald, indweller in Glenco, further depones: 
That he, being living with his father in a litle town in 
Glenco, some of Glenlyon’s soldiers came to his father’s 
house, the said 13th day of February, in the morning, and 
dragged his father out of his bed, and knocked him down for 
dead at the door; which the deponent secing, made his 
escape; and his father recovering after the soldiers were gone, 
got into another house; but this house was shortly burnt, and 
his father burnt in it; and the deponent came there after and 
gathered his father’s bones and buried them. He also declares, 
that at Auchnaion, where Auchintriaten was killed, he saw 
the body of Auchintriaten and three more cast out and 
covered with dung. And another witness of the same declares, 
that upon the same 13th day of February, Glenlyon and 
Licutenant Lindsay, and their soldiers, did, in the morning 
before day, fall upon the people of Glenco, when they were 
secure in their beds, and killed them; and he being at Inner- 
riggen, fled with the first, but heard shots, and had two 
brothers killed there, with three men more and a woman, who 
were all buried before he came back. And all these five wit- 
nesses concur that the aforesaid slaughter was made by Glen- 
lyon and his soldiers, after they had been quartered, and lived 
peaceably and friendly with the Glenco men about thirteen 
days, and that the number of those whom they knew to be 
slain were about twenty-five, and that the soldiers, after the 
slaughter, did burn the houses, barns, and goods, and carried 
away a great spoil of horse, nolt, and sheep, above 1000. And 
James Campbell, soldier in the castle of Stirling, depones: 
That in January 1692, he then being a soldier in Glenlyon’s 
company, marched with the company from Inverlochie to 
Glenco, where the company was quartered, and very kindly 
entertained for the space of fourteen days; that he knew 
nothing of the design of killing the Glenco men till the morn- 
ing that the slaughter was committed, at which time Glenlyon 
and Captain Drummond’s companies were drawn out in 
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several parties, and got orders from Glenlyon and their other 
officers to shoot and kill all the countrymen they met with; 
and that the deponent, being one of the party which was at 
the town where Glenlyon had his quarters, did sce several 
men drawn out of their beds, and particularly he did sce 
Glenlyon’s own landlord shot by his order, and a young boy 
about twelve years of age, who endeavoured to save himself’ 
by taking hold of Glenlyon, offering to go anywhere with 
him if he would spare his life; and was shot dead by Captain 
Drummond's order. And the deponent did sce about cight 
persons killed and several houses burned, and women flying 
to the hills to save their lives. And lastly, Sir Colin Campbell 
of Aberuchil depones: that after the slaughter Glenlyon told 
him that Macdonald of Innerriggen was killed with the rest 
of the Glenco men, with Colonel Hill's pass or protection in 
his pocket, which a soldier brought and showed to Glenlyon.” 

Some circumstances still remain strangely obscure. We 
have been unable to discover whether the clan gave up their 
arms when they made their submission to the Government. 
It is difficult to suppose that a fact which would add so greatly 
to the atrocity of the deed should have been passed over 
unnoticed; yet it is equally difficult to suppose that a body of 
from fifty to a hundred men, trained to arms, should have 
permitted themselves, their wives, and children, to be 
butchered without striking a single blow in their defence; 
and unequal as the numbers were, and sudden as was the 
attack, it can hardly be supposed that such defence would 
have been wholly without effect. 

Another point which has never been cleared up, relates to 
the plunder of the glen by the troops. The soldiers of William 
who, according to Lord Macaulay, were executing justice 
upon thieves and marauders, did not content themselves with 
murder, but added the crimes of robbery and arson. The 
flocks and herds, the only movables of value, were swept 
away, and all that could not be removed was ruthlessly burned. 
The plunder was considerable—above a thousand head of 
cattle, horses and sheep rewarded the murderers. Of this they 
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appear to have retained quiet possession; at least we can 
nowhere trace any act of restitution. The Parliament of 
Scotland addressed the King, recommending that some re- 
paration might be made to the survivors of the massacre for 
their losses, and “ such orders given for supplying their neces- 
sities as his majesty should think fit.” William was deaf to 
their prayer. The only effect was the remission of a cess 
which had been imposed upon the valley, and which they 
appear to have been utterably unable to pay." 

Such is the story of the Massacre of Glencoe. Lord Mac- 
aulay observes: “ It may be thought strange that these events 
should not have been followed by a burst of execration from 
every part of the civilised world.”? It would have been 
strange, indeed, had they passed unnoticed. Official publi- 
cation in England was of course suppressed. The London 
Gazettes, the monthly Mercuries, and the licensed pamphlets 
were silent. But the ‘ Paris Gazette’ of April 1692, under 
date of the 23rd March (Jess than six weeks after the event), 
has the following announcement:— 

“ D’Epimpoure, 23 Mars 1692. 

“Le Laird de Glencow a esté massacré depuis quelques 
jours, de la maniére la plus barbare, guoy qu'il se fust soumis 
au Gouvernement présent, Le Laird de Glenlion, capitaine 
dans le régiment d’Argyle, suivant l’ordre exprés du Colonel 
Hill, gouverneur d’Inverlochie, se transporta la nuit 4 Glen- 
cow, avec un corps de troupes; et Jes soldats estant entrez dans 
les maisons, tiierent le Laird de Glencow, deux de ses fils, 
trente six hommes ou enfans et quatre femmes. 

“ Is avoient résolu d’exterminer ainsi le reste des habitans, 
nonobstant Tamnestie qui leur avoit esté accordée: mais 
environ deux cents se sauvérent. On fait courir le bruit qu'il a 
esté tué dans une embuscade les armes 4 la main, pour dimin- 
uer l"horreur d'une action si barbare, capable de faire con- 
noistre toute la nation, le peu de sureté qu'il y a dans les 
paroles de cuix qui gouvernement.” 

Lord Macaulay cites this passage in the following words 
1 Highland Papers, Mait. Cl, 2 Vol. iv. a13. 3 Paris Gazette, 12 Apeil 1692. 
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“The Jacobite version, written at Edinburgh on the 23d 
of March, appeared in the ‘Paris Gazette’ of the 7th 
of April. Glenlyon, it was said, had been sent with a 
detachment from Argyle’s regiment, under cover of dark- 
ness, to surprise the inhabitants of Glencoe, and had killed 
thirty-six men and boys and four women; ” and adds, “In 
this there was nothing very strange or shocking.”* We con- 
fess ourselves wholly unable to understand this. If murder 
committed in violation of pledged faith is not shocking, we 
should be glad to know what is. The Gazette which Lord 
Macaulay quotes, and which he must therefore be presumed 
to have read, states that Glencoe had “‘ submitted himself to 
the existing Government; ” that the attack was made under 
cover of night, and upon peaceful people; that women and 
children were slaughtered; and that the intention was to “ ex- 
terminate” the whole of the inhabitants, “in breach of an 
amnesty which had been granted to them.” 

Nobody suspects Lord Macaulay of inhumanity, or of a 
want of sympathy with the innocent victims of cruelty and 
treachery; but it is much to be regretted that his cager par- 
tisanship should have led him to adopt a course of argument, 
and to make use of expressions, from which it might be 
inferred that he was deficient in qualities which, it is well 
known, he possesses in a high degree. 

A detailed and very accurate account, entitled “A Letter 
from a Gentleman in Scotland to his Friend in London,” &c., 
dated April 20, 1692, next appeared. Lord Macaulay inti- 
mates his opinion that this letter was not published until the 
following year, and reminds his readers that the date of 1692 
was at that time used down to the 25th March 1693. But 
Lord Macaulay has failed to observe that the date of the 
letter is April, and April 1692 was always April 1692. 

It isno doubt difficult to fix the precise date—great obstacles 
were thrown in the way of publication. But the contents 
of the letter were certainly known in London before June 
1692, for in that month Charles Leslie, the writer of the 
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‘ Gallienus Redivivus,’ went in consequence of this letter to 
Brentford, where Glenlyon and Drummond, with the rest of 
Lord Argyle’s regiment, were quartered, and there heard the 
account of the massacre from the soldiers who had been actors 
in it, one of whom said, “Glencoe hangs about Glenlyon 
night and day; you may see him in his face.” 

It is strange that Lord Macaulay, who is not scrupulous as 
to the sacrifices he makes for the sake of the picturesque, 
should have Jost the poetry of this passage by using a doubtful 
term, substituting a place for a person, and a prosaic para- 
phrase for the simple words and poetical imagination of the 
Highlander who saw the image of the murdered man re- 
flected in the face of his murderer.? 

The ‘Gallienus Redivivus,’ which, Lord Macaulay says, 
“ speedily followed,” did not appear until after the execution 
of the commission in 1695. Lord Macaulay bestows a note! 
upon the singular name of this pamphlet, which deserves 
a passing notice, as it betrays the care with which he has 
availed himself of every opportunity to divert indignation 
from William to the Master of Stair. He says,‘ “ An un- 
learned, and indeed a learned reader, may be at a loss to guess 
why the Jacobites should have selected so strange a title for a 
pamphlet on the Massacre of Glencoe.” The reader, learned 
or unlearned, who found himself at any loss in the matter, 
must be singularly stupid, inasmuch as the reason is fully 
stated at page 107 of the pamphlet, where a parallel is drawn 
between William and the Emperor Gallienus, and a compari- 
son instituted between the “‘ extirpation ” order of the former 
and a letter of the Emperor to Venianus. This letter, which 
the writer of the_pamphlet quotes, and which Gibbon de- 
scribes as “a most savage mandate fom Gallienus to one of 
his ministers after the suppression of Ingenuus, who had 
assumed the purple in Ilyricum,” concludes, Lord Macaulay 


1 Gal. Red., 92. 
2 Lord Macaulay's words are as follows: ‘Some of his soldiers, however, 
‘who observed him closely, whispered that all this bravery was put on. He was 
fot the man that he had’ been that night. The form of his countenance 
was changed. In all places, at all hours, whether be waked or slept, Glencoe 
was for ever before him.”—Vol. iv. a16. 
3 See note, p.2x3. Vol. iv, 213.5 Gibbon, Decline and Pall, i. 412. 
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tells us, with the following words: “ Language to which,” he 
says, ““ that of the Master of Stair bore ‘but too much resem- 
blance;” “ Non mihi satifacies, si tantum armatos occideris, 
quos et fors belli interimere potuisset. Perimendus est omnis 
sexus virilis. Occidendus est quicunque maledixit. Occidendus 
est quicunque male voluit. Lacera. Occide. Concide.”* Deal- 
ing with a book which is in the hands of so few as the * Gal- 
lienus Redivivus,’ Lord Macaulay's treatment of this passage 
is hardly fair. The parellel drawn by the writer is not, as the 
reader of Lord Macaulay might be led to suppose, between 
Gallienus and the Master of Stair, but, as we have already 
stated, between Gallienus and William. The passage is given 
entire in the pamphlet as follows, the words which we put in 
italics being omitted by Lord Macaulay: “ Non mihi satis- 
facies, si tantum armatos occideris, quos et fors belli interimere 
potuisset. Perimendus est omnis sexus virilis, si ef senes atque 
ampuberes sine reprehsensione nostra occidi possent. Occiden- 
dus est quicunque male voluit. Occidendus est quicunque 
male dixit contra me, contra Valeriani filium, contra tot prin- 
cipum patrem et fiatrem. Ingenuus factus est imeprator 
Lacera, occide, concide: animum meum intelligere potes, mea 
mente irascere qui hac manu mea scripsi.” 

The order to “ exterminate ” without sparing either age or 
youth, the signature of the letter by the very hand of the 
emperor, the expressions which peculiarly mark it as his own 
personal act, as the immediate emanation of his own mind, 
are omitted by Lord Macaulay, who substitutes the Master of 
Stair for William, and his letters for the “‘ extirpation ” order, 
and garbles the quotation to make it fit. 

‘We owe the knowledge we derive of the massacre from the 
evidence taken before the commission toa fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances. 

‘The excitement of public feeling rendered it impossible for 
William to resist the demand for inquiry, and the jealousy of 
Johnston made that inquiry searching and complete, with the 
view of destroying his colleague, the Master of Stair. We 
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agree with Lord Macaulay, that the report of the commission 
is an “excellent digest of evidence." The character of 
“ austere justice,” which he claims for it, we wholly deny. 
“ The conclusion,” says Lord Macaulay, “ to which the com- 
mission came, and in which every intelligent and candid in- 
quirer will concur, was that the slaughter of Glencoe was a 
barbarous murder, and that of this barbarous murder the 
lesters of the Master of Stair were the sole warrant and 
cause.” At the risk of having our intelligence or our candour 
denied by Lord Macaulay, we are compelled to dissent from 
the latter portion of this judgment. Admitting in its full ex- 
tent the atrocity of these letters, they formed, in our opinion, 
but a small and secondary part of the cause of the slaughter. 
There was another greater than Stair, or than Breadalbane, 
who must, according to the “ austere justice” of history bear 
a larger share of the responsibility for this great crime than 
cither of them. Lord Macaulay misteads his readers, and ob- 
scures the question, by treatin; iB the slaughter, when it suits 
his ‘Purpose, as the exercise of a wild and irregular justice 
against a band of murderers and freebooters. To prepare the 
mind of the reader, he evokes from past centuries horrible 
tales of outrages committed by the remote ancestors of the 
Macdonalds of Glengarry on the people of Culloden, by the 
inhabitants of Eig on the Macleods, and by the Macleods 
again on the people of Eig. He narrates a story, unsupported 
by a single tittle of evidence, of M‘Jan having at some former 
period executed, with his own hand, the wild justice of the 
tribe on a member of his own clan.* He likens the Mac- 
donalds to the mosstroopers of the Border and the banditti of 
the Apennines, to the savages of Caffraria and Borneo, to 
Amakosah cattle-stealers and Malay pirates, and describes 
them as maranders who, in any well-governed country, would 
have been hanged thirty years before.”* Lord Macaulay is an 
accomplished pare and is well aware of the effect that 


1 Vol. iv. 574. 

2 This a0) hae fest cod by in 1771. There is no trace whatever 
feet Rare Shey re Jags, where, no doubt, % would 
ave been found, had there been Piighnen flumidoa foc 
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declamation of this kind will produce on the minds of nine 
out of ten of his readers. The tenth man knows that he has the 
testimony of Colonel Hill to the quiet, peaceable, and honest 
demeanour of the Highlanders; and the conclusive fact, that 
during the whole of the inquiry, though abundance of hard 
language was used, there was no attempt to bring even a single 
charge of any offence whatever against the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe. This puts an end at once to any defence of William's 
“extirpation” order, grounded on the supposition of its 
being directed against civil offenders. We may therefore con- 
fine our attention to the inquiry into how far it was justified, 
and who was responsible for it as a military act. 

The Parliament of Scotland found the slaughter to be 
murder, and demanded that Glenlyon, Drummond, the 
Lyndsays, and Sergeant Barber should be sent home to be pro- 
secuted for the crime of murder under trust. Lord Macaulay 
says that the Parliament was here severe in the wrong place; ‘ 
that the crimes of these men, horrible as they were, were 
nevertheless not the fitting subject of punishment, inasmuch 
as cach was compelled to act as he had done by the subordina- 
tion necessary in an army. Lord Macaulay runs up the ladder 
of responsibility from the sergeant to the ensign, and so on up 
to Glenlyon, and from him to his colonel, Hamilton; but he 
appears to have overlooked the conclusion to which this 
argument necessarily leads. If Glenlyon was justified by the 
order of Hamilton, Hamilton was in like manner justified by 
the order of Livingstone. Thus we reach the commander-in- 
chief. Docs the responsibility rest there? If it did, loud would 
have been the cry of vengeance for innocent blood; yet the 
Scottish Parliament acquitted Livingstone, and Lord Mac- 
aulay passes him over unnoticed. That the slaughter in Glen- 
coe was a barbarous murder, murder under trust, the foulest 
and highest degree of crime, all are agreed. We have traced 
the responsibility up to the commander-in-chief ; who was his 
superior? Not the Master of Stair. The Secretary of State for 
Scotland has no authority in military matters over the com- 
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mander-in-chief, except so far as he is the mouthpiece of the 
King. Livingstone derived his orders direct ftom William. 
If he had exceeded these orders, the blood-guiltiness rests on 
his head. It is of no avail for him to say, “ I obeyed the Master 
of Stair,” unless the Master of Stair spoke and wrote as the 
agent of the King; and if he did, his orders were William's 
orders, The Parliament of Scotland voted that the order 
signed by William did not authorisc the slaughter of Glencoe. 
If Johnson’s Dictionary had been in existence, and if they 
had consulted it to discover the meaning of the King’s words, 
they would have found that his design was to “ root out, to 
eradicate, to exscind, to destroy,” and the following example 
given: “‘ We in vain endeavour to drive the wolf from our 
own to another’s door; the breed ought to be extiRPATED out 
of the island.”' It would be difficult to point out any passage 
in the Master of Stair’s letters which exceeds this. Inhuman 
as they are, they add nothing to the plain and simple words 
of the order. The execution certainly fell far short. Instead 
of “ extirpation,” not more than about one-tenth of the clan 
was destroyed. Here, then, following out Lord Macaulay’s 
own principle, we are led inevitably to the conclusion that the 
responsibility rests with William. The only escape is the one 
suggested by Burnet—namely, that William affixed his sig- 
nature to a paper presented to him by Stair and Breadalbane, 
in ignorance of its contents. We have already shown how 
entirely this hypothesis is unsupported by evidence, how 
strong the presumptions are against it. But there remains one 
piece of evidence, which to our minds is conclusive. Had 
‘William been thus entrapped, how terrible would have been 
his wrath when he discovered the crime to which he had 
been unwittingly made a party! How signal his vengeance 
on the traitors Stair and Breadalbane! Instead of this, we 
find that, when he was obliged to dismiss Stair from office 
in compliance with public opinion and the intrigues of his 
colleagues, instead of handing him over to justice, consign- 
ing him to the trial, the conviction, and the death of shame, 
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which he most unquestionably would have deserved, he 
grants him full pardon, immunity, and protection for all 
his acts, and especially for his share in the slaughter of the 
men of Glencoe. 

‘We are not aware that the following document has been 
cited in any history of the massacre: to us it appears conclu- 
sive of the original participation of William in that great 
crime:— 


“ Scrott or DiscHARGE To JoHN Viscount Stair.” 


“* His majesty, considering that John Viscount of Stair hath 
been employed in his majesty’s service for many ycars, and 
in several capacities, first as his majesty’s Advocate, and 
thereafter as Secretary of State, in which eminent employ- 
ments persons are in danger, either by exceeding or coming 
short of their duty, to fall under the severicties of law, and 
become obnoxious to prosecutions or trouble therefor; and his 
majesty being well satisfied that the said Viscount of Stair 
hath rendered him many faithful services, and being well 
assured of his affection and good intentions, and being graci- 
ously pleased to pardon, cover, and secure him now after the 
demission of his office, and that he is divested of public em- 
ployment, from all questions, prosecutions, and trouble what- 
soever; and particularly his majesty, considering that the 
manner of execution of the men of Glencoe was contrary to 
the laws of humanity and hospitality, being done by those 
soldiers who for some days before had been quartered 
amongst them and entertained by them, which was a fault in 
the actors, or those who gave the immediate orders on the 
place. But that the said Viscount of Stair, then Secretary of 
State, being at London, many hundred miles distant, he could 
have no knowledge of nor accession to the method of that 
execution; and his majesty being willing to pardon, forgive, 
and remit any excess of zeal or going beyond his instructions 
by the said John Viscount of Stair, and that he had no hand in 
the barbarous manner of execution; therefore his majesty or- 
dains a letter of remission to be made, and passed his great 
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seal of his majesty’s antient kingdom, &c., and particularly 
any excess, crime or fault done or committed by the said John 
Viscount of Stair in that matter of Glenco, and doth exoncr, 
discharge, pardon, indemnify, and remit the said John 
Viscount of Stair,” &¢.’ 


It is to be observed that the very gentle censure contained 
in this document is confined entirely to “ the manner of exe- 
cution.” The King shows no disapproval whatever cither of 
the order—his signature to which, Burnet says, was obtained 
by the fraud of Stair—or of those letters which Lord Macau- 
lay asserts to have been the “sole warrant and cause of this 
barbarous murder.” If anything were wanting to prove 
without a possibility of doubt the King’s participation in the 
crime, it would be supplied by the fact that this “Scroll of 
Discharge ” is immediately followed by a grant from William 
of the teind duties and others of the regality of Glenluce, as 
a“ mark of his favour to John Viscount Stair.” 

None of the actors in the transaction, so far as we are aware, 
incurred any marks of the displeasure of the King. They 
appear to have led prosperous lives: Colonel Hill becomes 
Sir John; Glenlyon, when he reappears on the page of history, 
is a colonel; Livingstone becomes Lord Teviot.* The Master 
of Stair, though withdrawn for a time from active employ- 
ment, in obedience to the voice of the Parliament and public 
opinion, was, as we have seen, rewarded by William, and not 
many years afterwards reappears an carl instead of a viscount. 

We do not think that it is a task of any great difficulty to 
measure out the degree of responsibility which fairly attaches 
to each of the actors in this horrible tragedy. 

First comes the King. He had not the excuse, poor as it may 
be, that he was urged on by personal wrong and animosity, 
like Breadalbane; or by chagrin and disappointment at the 
failure of a favourite scheme, like the Master of Stair. We 
cannot doubt that William’s signature was affixed to the order 
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with full knowledge of the facts, and that his intention was 
to strike terror into the Highlanders by the “ extirpation ” of 
aclan too weak to offer any effectual resistance, but important 
enough to serve as a formidable example. 

Next come Breadalbane and the Master of Stair, between 
whom the scales balance so nicely that it is hard to say which 
the larger share of execration is due. 

Livingstone, Hamilton, Duncanson, Drummond, Glenlyon 
and his subalterns, must share amongst themselves the re- 
sponsibility for the peculiar circumstances of treachery and 
breach of hospitality attendant upon the execution. For this 
we think neither William, Breadalbane, nor the Master of 
Stair can justly be held answerable. 

The blundering partisans of the day attempted to make 
light of the atrocity of the slaughter. Lord Macaulay is too 
skilful and too humane to be betrayed even by his partisan- 
ship into supporting so false an issue. He denounces the 
crime with unsparing severity. But by suppression, by 
sophism, by all the arts which are questionable in an advo- 
cate and intolerable in a judge, he seeks to obtain a verdict of 
acquittal for William—to limit his culpability to his remiss- 
ness in failing to bring the Master of Stair to justice, and, 
by dwelling in strong terms on the minor offence, to keep out 
of view his participation in the far deeper guilt of the original 
crime. The readers of the ‘Decameron’ know by what 
means San Ciappelletto obtained canonisation; the readers of 
Lord Macaulay’s History see how the meed of justice and 
humanity may be awarded to the murderer of Glencoe. They 
may compare the portrait of Marlborough with the portrait 
of William, and judge what fidelity is likely to be found in 
the rest of Lord Macaulay's picture-gallery. 
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LORD MACAULAY AND THE HIGHLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND' 


Tum genealogy of Peers is public property. Without going 
the length of saying, as has been said, that more English men 
and women read the * Peerage ’ than the Bible, it is still true 
that it is 2 volume of whose contents most persons have some 
knowledge. Lord Macaulay’s pedigree is one of which no 
man need be ashamed, and of which many would be proud. 
His paternal grandfather was the Highland minister of 2 
Highland parish, with a Highland wife and Highland chil- 
dren, one of whom, Zachariah by name, following the ex- 
ample of his forefathers, descended into the Lowlands to 
gather gear, not by lifting cows, but by peaceful trade. The 
youthful Zachariah found favour in the cyes of the daughter 
of a Bristol Quaker who supplied the serious and respectable 
society to which he belonged with such literature as was 
acceptable to Friends, the call for which was not, however, so 
pressing as to prevent the grandsire of the future essayist of 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ from employing his talents in peri- 
odical composition, and cultivating literary pursuits as the 
editor of a provincial paper. 

Meantime the loves of the young Highlander and the fair 
Quakeress prospered, and from their union sprang Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Baron Macaulay of Rothley, in the 
county of Leicester, the libeller of William Penn, and the 
lampooner of the Highlands. With Highland and Quaker 
blood flowing in equal currents through his veins, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether a Highlander or a Quaker is the more 
favourite object of his satire and butt for the shafts of his 
ridicule; whether George Fox or Coll of the Cows comes in 
for the larger share of his contempt; whether the enthusiast 
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who felt himself divinely moved to take off what we are in 
the habit of considering as the most essential of all garments, 
and to walk in the simplicity of nature through the town of 
Skipton, or the native of the Grampians, who never possessed 
such an article of dress at all, is the more ridiculous in his 
cyes; whether, in short, he despises most those who gave birth 
to his father or his mother. It is with the paternal ancestors 
of the historian that we have at present to do. No quarrel is 
so bitter as a family quarrel: when a man takes to abusing 
his father or his mother, he does it with infinitely greater 
gusto than a mere stranger. Lord Macaulay's description of 
the Highlands is accordingly so vitupcrative, so spiteful, so 
grotesque—it displays such command of the language of 
hatred, and such astounding power of abuse, that, coming as 
it does from a writer who challenges a place by the side of 
Hume and Gibbon, it takes the breath away, and one feels 
almost as onc would on receiving a torrent of blasphemy from 
a bishop, or ribaldry from a Judge. or a volley of oaths from 
a young lady whose crinoline one had just piloted, with the 
utmost respect, tenderness, and difficulty, to her place at the 
dinner-table. Lord Macaulay tells us that in the days of our 
great-grandfathers ‘that is to say, when his own grandfather 
was just beginning to “ wag his pow “ in a Highland pulpit— 
if an Englishman ™ condescended to think of a Highlander at 
all,"* he thought of him only as a“ filthy abject savage, a slave, 
a Papist, a cut-throat, and a thief ;"** that the dress of even 
the Highland “ gentleman ** was “‘ hideous, ridiculous, nay, 
grossly indecent; “ that it was “ begrimed with the accumu- 
Jated filth of years; * that he dwelt in a “ hovel which smelt 
worse than an English hog-stye; ”’ that he considered a“ stab 
in the back, or a shot from behind a rock, the approved mode 
of taking satisfaction for an insult; " that a traveller who 
ventured into the “ hideous wilderness " which he inhabited, 
would find “‘ dens of robbers " instead of inns: that he would 
be in imminent danger of being murdered or starved; of 
“falling two thousand fect perpendicular " from a precipice; 
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of being compelled to “ run for his life " from the “ boiling 
waves of a torrent “ which suddenly “ whirled away his bag- 
gage; ”* that he would find in the glens “corpses which 
marauders had just stripped and mangled; " that “ his own 
eyes” would probably afford “* the next meal to the eagles” 
which screamed over his head: that if he escaped these 
dangers, he would have to content himself with quarters in 
which “ the food, the clothing, nay, the very hair and skin of 
his hosts, would have put his philosophy to the proof. His 
lodging would sometimes have been in a hut, of which every 
nook would have swarmed with vermin. He would have in- 
haled an atmosphere thick with peat-smoke, and foul with 
a hundred noisome exhalations. At supper, grain fit only for 
horses would have been sct before him, accompanied by a cake 
of blood drawn from living cows. Some of the company with 
whom he would have feasted would have been covered with 
cutaneous cruptions, and others would have been smeared 
with tar like sheep. His couch would have been the bare 
earth, dry or wet, as the weather might be, and from that 
couch he would have risen half poisoned with stench, half 
blind with the reek of turf, and half mad with the itch.” 

“ This,” says Lord Macaulay, “ is not an attractive picture " 
—a sentiment we sincerely echo. If it is a true one, Lord 
Macaulay's grandfather must have had a stubborn generation 
to deal with, and we fear his preaching must have been of 
little avail. We are not Highlandeis. We believe that justice 
is better administered under Queen Victoria than ever it was 
by the Lord of the Isles, or even by Fin Mac-Coul. We would 
rather ride after a fox than stalk the ‘* muckle hart of Ben- 
more ™ himself. The Monarch of the Glen may toss his royal 
head, and range over his mountain kingdom safe from our 
treason. We should feel it almost a crime to level a rifle at 
his deep shoulder, or to pierce his lordly throat with a skean- 
dhu. We have no wish to sec his soft lustrous eye grow dim, 
and his elastic limbs stiffen under our hands. We never wore 
a kilt, and never intend to array our limbs in so comfortless a 
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garment. Notwithstanding all our love and veneration for 
the Wizard of the North, we cannot but think that old 
Allan’s harp must have been apt to be out of tune in the 
climate of Loch Katrine, and that Helen herself must have 
found her Isle too damp to be comfortable during the greater 
part of the year. We would rather have seen the Magician 
himself in the library at Abbotsford than amongst the Child- 
ren of the Mist. Our tastes, our habits, our affections, and our 
prejudices, are with the Lowlands. But we cannot allow this 
Toss caricature, this shameless libel, this malignant slander, 
this parricidal onslaught by a son of the Highlands on the 
people and the land of his fathers—a race and a country 
which has furnished heroes whose deeds in every quarter of 
the globe have been, and at the very time we write are, such 
that their names awaken a thrill of admiration in every heart 
that is capable of generous fecling—to pass unnoticed. Low- 
landers as we are, it moves our indignation. It is not history: 
to attempt to follow and answer it step by step would be to 
commit a folly only exceeded by the absurdity of the original 
libel. We prefer to introduce our readers to the authorities on 
which Lord Macaulay professes to have founded this gross 
caricature. They are few in number, consisting of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Richard Franck, who wrote a book called ‘ North- 
ern Memoirs,’ Colonel Cleland, and Captain Burt. We have 
bestowed some pains upon an examination of them, and we 
proceed to lay the result before our readers, and to show how 
little foundation they afford for Lord Macaulay’s malignant 
Jampoon. We will take them in order. Lord Macaulay says: 
* Goldsmith was one of the very few Saxons who, more than 
a century ago, ventured to explore the Highlands. He was 
disgusted by the hideous wilderness, and declared that he 
greatly preferred the charming country round Leyden, the 
vast expanse of verdant meadows, and the villas with 
their statues and grottoes, trim flower-beds. and rectilinear 
avenues.” * 

Those who are unacquainted with Lord Macaulay's mode 
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of dealing with authorities may perhaps be surprised to learn 
that the only passage in Goldsmith's correspondence directly 
relating to his journey to the Highlands is the following: “1 
have been a month in the Highlands. I set out the first day 
on foot, but an ill-natured corn I have got on my toc has for 
the future prevented that cheap method of travelling; so the 
second day I hired a horse, of about the size of a ram, and he 
walked away (trot he could not) as pensive as his master. In 
three days we reached the Highlands. This letter would be 
too long if it contained the description I intend giving of that 
country, so I shall make it the subject of my next.” ' 

Whether Goldsmith ever carried his intention into effect, 
or whether the promised description has been lost, is not 
known. ‘‘ No trace of this communication,” says Mr Prior, 
“which we may believe, from his humour and skill in narra- 
tion, to have been of an amusing character, has been found.”? 

Lord Macaulay says that Goldsmith was “ disgusted with 
the hideous wilderness.” The only thing he expresses any 
disgust at is the corn on his toe, and he says nothing about 
any hideous wilderness whatever. 

Goldsmith, however, did write some letters during his resi- 
dence at Edinburgh as a medical student, and also afterwards 
at Leyden, containing a few passing observations upon Scot- 
land generally, which Lord Macaulay quotes as if they 
referred to the Highlands in particular. These letters Lord 
Macaulay cither wholly misunderstands or has grossly mis- 
represented. Probably no two men of genius ever were more 
dissimilar than Oliver Goldsmith and Lord Macaulay. The 
delicate humour and refined satire of the former appear to 
be wholly incomprehensible to the latter. Goldsmith’s 
weapon is the smallest of small swords, which he wields with 
wonderful skill. Lord Macauay lays about him with an axe; 
he mauls and disfigures his foe; he splashes about in blood 
and brains; he is not content with slaying his enemy—he 
stamps upon his carcass, tears his limbs in pieces, seethes them 
in pitch, and gibbets them like his own Tom Boilman. It is 
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hardly possible to avoid feeling some sympathy for the 
criminal, however execrable, to whom Lord Macaulay plays 
the part of executioner. Goldsmith is the gentlest and most 
playful of writers. To conceive Lord Macaulay cither gentle 
or playful would be to conjure up an image which would be 
grotesque if it were not impossible. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that Lord Macaulay should wholly misinterpret the 
two letters from which he quotes a few lines, which, taken 
apart from the context and applied to a subject to which they 
do not refer, appear at first sight in some degree to justify his 
remarks, The first of these letters is addressed by Goldsmith 
to his friend Bryanton, at Ballymahon, and has been omitted 
(Mr Prior tells us) from most of the Scottish editions of his 
works, “ for no other reason, as it appears, than containing a 
few harmless jests upon Scotland.” ' In this playful letter he 
laughs alike at the Irish squires and the Scotch belles, who, 
he says, nevertheless, “ are ten thousand times fairer and 
handsomer than the Irish,” an opinion which he expressly 
desires may be communicated to the sisters of his Irish friend, 
for whose bright eyes he “ does not care a potato.” He des- 
cribes an Edinburgh ball, retails the observations of three 
“ envious prudes ” upon the beautiful Duchess of Hamilton, 
and desires especially to know if “John Binely has left off 
drinking drams, or Tom Allan got a new wig?” It is this 
playful badinage of the young medical student that Lord 
Macaulay gravely quotes as the judgment of the “ author of 
the ‘ Traveller * and the * Deserted Village.’ * 

The other lettcr is written about six months afterwards 
from Leyden, and addressed to his uncle Contarine. It is in 
the same vein of playful humour. The principal object of his 
satire is, however, the Dutchman; and Lord Macaulay might 
just as well have quoted the following description as a faithful 
description of Bentinck or of William himself, as the few 
lines he devotes to Scotland as a picture of that country. 
“ The downright Hollander,” says Goldsmith, “is one of 
the oddest figures in nature. Upon a head of lank hair he 
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wears a half-cocked narrow hat, laced with black ribbon; no 
coat, but seven waistcoats and nine pair of breeches, so that 
his hips reach almost up to his armpits. This well-clothed 
vegetable is now fit to see company or to make love. But 
what a pleasing creature is the object of his appetite! Why, 
she wears a large fur cap with a deal of Flanders lace, and for 
every pair of breeches he carries, she puts on two petti- 
coats!" 

Eightcen petticoats !—a warm and substantial crinoline, We 
trust chat the gauzy garments of the present day are applied 
to no such purpose as that which Goldsmith describes in the 
next paragraph: “ You must know, sir, every woman carries 
in her hand a stove with coals in it, which, when she sits, she 
snugs under her petticoats; and at this chimney dozing 
Strephon lights his pipe.” In this playful strain he goes on to 
compare the Dutch women with the Scotch women, and the 
country he had just left with the country in which he had just 
arrived. Scotland, he observes very truly, is hilly and rocky, 
while Holland “ is all a continued plain.” He compares the 
Scotchman to a“ tulip planted in dung,” and the Dutchman 
to an “ox in a magnificent temple.” We confess we do not 
recognize the truth of cither simile; the wit is too evanescent 
for us. But about the Highlands there is not one word. 

We need not, theretore, trouble ourselves further as to any 
weight which Lord Macaulay's strictures derive from the 
supposed authority of Oliver Goldsmith; whatever he knew 
or thought, he has told us nothing. 

The next in the list of Lord Macaulay's authoritics is less 
known. Richard Franck was born at Cambridge about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. He resided at Notting- 
ham, was strongly imbued with the peculiar religious tenets 
of the Independents, served as 2 trooper in the army of Crom- 
well, and about the year 1656 or 1657 visited Scotland. His 
description, therefore, applies to a period nearly a century 
before the days of our great-grandfathers. Lord Macaulay, 
referring to this book, says that “ five or six years afier the 
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Revolution, and indefatigable angler published an account of 
Scotland ”;' that, though professing to have explored the 
whole kingdom, he had merely “ caught a few glimpses of 
Highland scenery ";? that he asserts that “ few Englishmen 
had ever scen Inveraray. All beyond Inveraray was chaos "";3 
and Lord Macaulay adds, in a note to a subsequent passage: 
“Much to the same effect are the very few words which 
Franck Philanthropus (1694) spares to the Highlanders: 
* They live like tairds and die like loons—hating to work, and 
no credit to borrow: they make depredations, and rob their 
neighbours.’ ”’* 

This is all, we believe, for which Lord Macaulay cites the 
‘Northern Memoirs’. We shall presently see that he is in- 
accurate as to the name, wrong as to the date, and in error 
both as to what the author saw of the Highlands and what he 
says of them. 

First, Lord Macaulay cites the book as if it were written 
under the pseudonym of “' Philanthropus "—a designation 
which Richard Franck adds to his name, according to the 
fanatical fashion of his day, as he might have called himself 
* Piscator,” or “' Venator,” or “ Viator,” after the manner of 
Izaac Walton. Secondly, The book was written in 1658, 
thirty years before the Revolution, instead of six years after. 
Thirdly, Instead of merely catching a few glimpses of High- 
land scenery, Franck visited every Highland county, and 
penetrated to the north of Sutherland and Caithness. Instead 
of saying that “ all beyond Inveraray was chaos,” or giving 
the character of the Highlands which Lord Macaulay attri- 
butes to him, his words are as follows: “‘ Here we cannot stay 
to inhabit, nor any longer enjoy these solitary recreations; we 
must steer our course by the north pole, and relinquish those 
flourishing ficlds of Kintire and Inveraray, the pleasant 
bounds of Marquess Argyle, which very few Englishmen 
have made discovery of, to inform us of the glories of the 
Western Highlands, enriched with grain and the plenty of 
herbage. But how the Highlanders will vindicate Bowhidder 
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and Lochaber, with Reven in Badenoch, that ! know not: for 
there they live like lairds and die like loons—hating to work, 
and no credit to borrow: they make depredations, and so rab 
their neighbours."* So that we sce that the words Lord 
Macaulay quotes 2s applicable to the Highlands in general, 
are used by Franck in reference to the districts of Balqu- 
hidder—for such we presume to be the place called by him 
Bowhidder—Lochaber, and a part of Badenoch, the lawless- 
ness of which he contrasts with the rest of the Highlands; 
and instead of all beyond Inveraray being chaos, it is in these 
* pleasant bounds ™ that “ the glories of the Western High- 
lands, enriched with grain and plenty of herbage,” are to be 
found. 

The opinion which Franck formed of Scotland he has not 
been niggardly in expressing. He sums it up thus: ‘ For you 
are to consider, sir, that the whole tract of Scotland is but one 
single series of admirable delights, notwithstanding the pre- 
judicate reports of some men that represent it otherwise. For 
if eyesight be argument convincing enough to confirm a 
truth, it enervates my pen to describe Scotland’s curiosities, 
which properly ought to fall under a more clegant style to 
range them in order for a better discovery. For Scotland is 
not Europe's umbra, as fictitiously imagined by some extra- 
vagant wits, No; it’s rather a legible fair draught of the 
beautiful creation dressed up with polished rocks, pleasant 
savannahs, flourishing dales, deep and torpid lakes, with 
shady firwoods immerged with rivers and gliding rivulets; 
where every fountain o’erflows a valley, and every ford super- 
abounds with fish; where also the swelling mountains are 
covered with sheep and the marish grounds strewed with 
cate, whilst every field is filled with corn and every swamp 
swarms with fowl. This, in my opinion, proclaims a plenty, 
and presents Scotland a kingdom of prodigies and products 
too, to allure foreigners and entertain travellers."* 

It is greatly to be regretted that Franck, who had the oppor- 
tunity of affording so much information, should have been 
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Ied by his intolerable pedantry into a style of writing fit only 
for Don Adriano de Armado. If he had been content to“ de- 
liver himself like a man of this world,” his book would have 
formed a most valuable record of the condition of the country 
at a time when (though we by no means accept Lord Mac- 
aulay’s assertion that less was known of the Grampians than 
of the Andes) we are certainly in want of accurate and im- 

tiat information. The book is scarce, and the reader may 
take the following description of Dumbarton as a fair sample 
of the style in which the whole of it is written. Arnoldus, it 
must be remembered, was Franck himself. 

“ Treopi.— What lofty dominecring towers are those that 
storm the air and stand on tiptoc (to my thinking) upon two 
stately clevated pondrous rocks, that shade the valley with 
their prodigious growth, even to amazement? Because they 
display such adequate and exact proportion, with such 
equality in their mountainous pyramides, as it nature had 
stretched them into parallel lines with most accurate poize, to 
amaze the most curious and critical observer; though with 
exquisite perspectives he double an observation, yet shall he 
never trace a disproportion in those uniform piermonts. 

“ ARn.—These are those natural and not artificial pyra- 
mides that have stood, for ought I know, since the beginnings 
of time; nor are they sheltered under any disguise, for Nature 
hersclt’ dressed up this elaborate precipice, without art or 
engine, or any other manual, til] arriving at this period of 
beauty and perfection, And because, having laws and limits 
of her own, destinated by the prerogative-royal of Heaven, 
she heaped up these massy inaccessible pyramides, to invali- 
date art and all its admirers, since so equally to shape a moun- 
tain and to form it into so great and such exact proportions. 

“* TrorH.—Then it’s no fancy, I perceive, when in the 
midst of those lofty and elevated towers a palace presents 
itself unto us, immured with rocks and a craggy front, that 
with a haughty brow contemns the invaders; and where be- 
low, at those knotty descents, Neptune careers on brinish 
billows, armed with tritons in corselets of green, that 
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threatens to invade this impregnable rock, and shake the 
foundations, which if he do, he procures an earthquake. 

“ Arn.—This is the rock; and that which you sec elevated 
in air, and inoculated to it, is an artificial fabrik, invclop’t, as 
you now observe, in the very breast of this prodigious moun- 
tain; which briefly, yet well enough, your observation directs 
to, both as to the form, situation, and strength. Moreover, it’s 
a garrison, and kept by the Albions, where formerly our friend 
Feelecius dwelt, who of late upon preferment is transplanted 
into Ireland: however, Aquilla will bid us welcome: and if 1 
mistake not, he advances to meet us: look wishly forward, 
and you'll see him trace those delightful ficlds from the ports 
of Dumbarton. 

“ Aevr.—What vain delusions thus possess me! Nay, 
what idle dotages and fictitious dreams thus delude me, if 
these be ghosts which I fancy men!-O Heavens! it’s our 
friend Arnoldus, and (if I mistake not) Theophilus with 
him. Welcome to Dumbarton!” ' 

After some further conversation in the same style, Arnoldus 
and Theophilus display their fishing-rods, and all three forth- 
with descend from their stilts, and talk like men of this 
world. ‘I’m for the fly,” says Arnoldus. “ Then I'm for 
ground-bait,” replies Aquilla. ‘“ And I'm for any bait or any 
colour, so that I be but doing,” exclaims Theophilus; and 
then follows a discussion upon brandlings, gildtails, cankers, 
caterpillars, grubs, and locusts, with a barbarous suggestion 
to “ strip off the legs of a grasshopper,” worthy of that 
“‘ quaint old cruel coxcomb " Izaak Walton, whom, in spite 
of all his cold-blooded abominations, we cannot help loving 
in our hearts. The three friends then part, Arnoldus for the 
head, or more properly the foot, of Loch Lomand, whilst 
Aquilla and Theophilus remain to try their luck and skill in 
the waters of Leven, and mect again to compare their sport 
and display their spoil. Franck was a dull man on everything 
but fishing. When the rod and the fly are concerned he writes 
in earnest, his intolerable pedantry and affection disappear, 
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and his book, like all books containing a mixture of natural 
history, topography, sporting, and personal adventure, is 
delightful. His pedantry and dulness spoil every other sub- 
ject; even the Elitropia of Boccaccio, and the story of Bailie 
Pringle's cow, and the Doch-an-dorroch, became stupid and 
tiresome in his hands; and he gives an account of the vener- 
able Laird of Urquhart, who was the happy father of forty 
legitimate children, and who at the latter part of his life was 
in the habit of going to bed in his coffin, which was then 
hauled by pulleys close up to the ridge-tree of the house, in 
order that the old gentleman might be so much the nearer 
heaven should he receive a sudden summons,—without any 
appreciation of the grotesque humour of the old man. 

Here and there a peevish word escapes him at the want of 
the comforts he had been accustomed to on the banks of the 
Trent, and did not find in the wilds of Sutherland and 
Cromarty; but so far from encountering any of the perils 
which Lord Macaulay paints so vividly, he says, writing in a 
remote part of Sutherlandshire, “Let not our discourse 
discover us ungrateful to the inhabitants, for it were madness 
more than goud manners not to acknowledge civilities from 
a people that so civilly treated us.”' This was in 1657. 

Lord Macaulay’s next witness is William Cleland, He 
vouches him to prove the important fact of the tar. ‘“‘ For the 
tar," says Lord Macaulay, “I am indebted to Cleland’s 
poctry.”* Cleland deserves to be remembered for better 
things than a poem which Lord Macaulay himself elsewhere 
describes as a “‘ Hudibrastic satire of very little intrinsic 
value." He was an accomplished man and a gallant soldier, 
but about as bad a witness as to anything concerning the 
Highlanders as can be conceived. During the whole of his 
short life he was engaged in a bitter hand-to-hand contest 
with them. It was a struggle for life or death, and only ter- 
minated when Cleland, at the age of twenty-seven, fell by a 
Highland bullet at the head of the Cameronians, during his 
gallant and successful defence af Dunkeld from the attack of 
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the Highlanders in 1689. No one, therefore, would think of 
regarding Cleland as an impartial witness. But his poem, 
which Lord Macaulay quotes, will be found on examination 
to relate, not to the Highlands and their inhabitants in 
general, to whom Lord Macaulay applies it, but simply to that 
“ Highland Host” which was sent by Lauderdale to ravage 
the west in 1678, when Cleland was a boy of seventeen. It 
docs not profess even to give any description of the High- 
landers in general. The book is extremely scarce: the only 
copy we have seen—a small 12mo in the Grenville Collection 
——is marked as having cost three guineas. We therefore give 
the passage which Lord Macaulay refers to entire, in order 
that the reader may judge how far this description of the 
lawless rabble, let loose upon free quarter on the western 
counties, justifies Lord Macaulay's account of the company 
with whom a peaceful traveller would have *‘ feasted * when 
journeying across Scotland. Even Cleland, it will be seen, 
draws by no means a contemptible picture of the officers of 
this host, his description of whose dress and accoutrements 
well befits the leaders of an irregular force. 


‘* But to descrive them right surpasses 
The art of nine Parnassus lasses, 
OF Lucan, Virgil, of of Horas, 
Of Ovid, Homer, or of Floras, 
Yea, sure such nghts might have inclined 
‘A man to nauceate at mankind 
Some might have judged they were the creatures 
Called Selfes, whos erstumes and features 
Paracelsus docs devcry 
In his Oceult Philosophy, 
Or Faunes, or Brownies, if ye wall, 
Or Satyres, come from Atlas hull, 
Or that the three-tongued tyke was sleeping, 
‘Who hath the Stygian door 4 keeping. 
‘Their head, thew neck, thew legges, and thighs, 
Are influenced by the shies, 
Without a clout to interrupt them 
‘They need not strip them when they whip them, 
Nor loose the doublet when thev're hanged; 
If they be mussed, st's sure they're wronged. 
"Thus keeps their bodies from corruptions, 
From fistuls, humours, and erupvons, 


‘The durks hang dowa between their legs, 
Where they make many slopes and gegges, 
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By rubbing on their naked hide, 
And wambling from side to ssde. 
But thot who wore thei chief commanders, 
‘And such whe bore the pirmic standart, 
‘Who led the san and drove the rear, 
Were right well mounted of their gear, 
With Brogucs. Trrucs, and pirme plaxies, 
With gude blew Bonnets on thew beads, 
Which on the one side had a fipe 

Adorned with a Tobacen-pipe 
With Durk and snapwork, and Snuff-mille, 
A bag which thes wsth onions ill, 
And, as their strich observers say, 
A tupe-horn hlled with usquebay,, 
‘A cliched at enat Bencath her plaudes, 
‘A urge of tl 
With a long two handed sword, 
As good’s the country ean affoord. 
Vad they not need of bulk and bones 
‘Wwe fight with ull these arms at once? 
It’s marvellous how in such weather. 
O'er hull and bop they came together, 
Tow tn such stuems they came so far, 
The reavon is, thes se smeared with tar, 
Wiouh doh sefund tham hex! and noch, 
Just as it docs 1 protect, 
Hut least ve doubt that this be trew, 
Thev're just the coluw of tnr'd wool 
Nought Ike religion they retamn, 
Of mocal honest they're clean, 
In nothing thes re ucounted sharp. 
Lxcept in bagpope and sn barpe 
For 4 mroblyung word 
She'll duck her neighbour over the bord, 
‘And then she'll let hike fire fru fhnt, 
She'll warcels ward the second dint. 
Mf any ask her of her thrift, 
Forewaith her nasa sell Inves by theft.” 


Clcland's picture of the “ Highland Host” may pass well 
enough with Gilray’s caricatures of Napoleon's army. As an 
illustration of what people said and thought, it is valuable; 
asa record of facts it is worthless. A far greater satirist, some 
years later, drew a French officer preparing his own dinner 
by spitting half-a-dozen frogs on his rapier, and 2 Clare- 
market butcher tossing a French postilion, with a large port- 
manteau on his back, bodily over his shoulder with one hand. 
Even Lord Macaulay could hardly cite Hogarth to prove the 
diet of the French army, or the proportion of muscular 
strength of the two nations respectively. 

Lord Macaulay’s total want of perception of humour, of 


* Cleland’s Highland Host, 11-23. 
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the power of distinguishing a grotesque play of fancy from 
the solemn assertion of a fact, leads him into numerous errors. 

We now come to Lord Macaulay's principal authority: 
“ Almost all these circumstances,” he says (with a special 
exception of the tar in honour of Colonel Cleland), “are 
taken from Burt's Letters.”' Here, then, we arrive at the 
fountain-head, Burt's Letters were first published in 1754. 
They were written twenty or thirty ycars carlier—that is to 
say, about the latter end of the reign of George I. Burt was 
a man of ability, and possessed considerable power of obser- 
vation; but he was a coxcomb and a Cockney. He was quar- 
tered at Inverness with some brother officers, one of whom 
attempted to “ ride through a rainbow,” * and another became 
so terrified on a hillside (where there was, be it observed, a 
horse-road) that in panic terror he clung to the heather on the 
mountain-side, and remained therc till he was rescued by two 
of his own soldiers. Others of the party attempted to ascend 
to the top of Ben Nevis, “ but could not attain it.”* They 
related on their return that this “ wild expedition,” unsuc- 
cessful as it was, “* took them up a whole summer's day from 
five in the morning.” They returned, thankful that they had 
escaped the mists, in which, had they been caught, they 
“* must have perished with cold, wet, and hunger.”* Burt 
himself travelled on horseback, with a sumpter-horse attend- 
ing him. With this equipage he attempted to ride over a bog, 
and got bogged as he deserved; next he tried bog-trotting on 
foot, in heavy jack-boots with high heels,’ with little better 
success. Old hock, claret, and French brandy were necessary 
to his comfort—he nauseated at the taste of whisky and the 
smell of peat. He has left a minute account of his personal 
adventures during an expedition into the Highlands in 
October 172—. His route we have attempted in vain to trace. 
He met with bad weather, and was forced to take refuge in a 
“hut.” Let us hear the description which this fine gentleman 
has left of his quarters under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances: ‘* My fare,” he says, “ was a couple of roasted 


3 Vol. in. 306. 2 Burt. 1. 64. 3 Ibid. at. 45. 
4 Tbid., nat. 5 Bid... 22. 6 Yoed., n. 27. 
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hens (as they call them), very poor, new killed, the skins 
such broken with plucking, black with smoke, and greased 
with bad butter.' As I had no great appetite to that dish, I 
spoke for some hard eggs, made my supper of the yolks, and 
washed them down with a bottle of good small claret. My 
bed had clean sheets and blankets. ... For want of anything 
more proper for breakfast, I took up with a little brandy, 
water, sugar, and yolks of eggs beat up together, which I 
think they called ‘ old man’s milk.'’ We have many a time 
ourselves been thankful for far worse fare than this. A couple 
of fowls brandered, fresh eggs, butter not to be commended, 
good light claret, brandy-and-water hot, with clean sheets 
and a clear turf-fire—not bad chance-quarters, when a snow- 
storm was howling down the glens, whirling madly round 
the mountains, and beating on the roof which sheltered the 
thankless Cockney. Better, at any rate, than he deserved. 
Burt saw nothing in the 


“Land of brown heath and sha; y wood, 
Land of the mountain and the I," 


but ridges of “ rugged irregular lines,” those which “ appear 
next to the ether being rendered extremely harsh to the eye 
by appearing close to that diaphanous body.” What he thinks 
“ the most horrid, is to look at the hills from cast to west, or 
vice versa.” He laments the fate which has banished him to 
the Highlands, and sighs for a “ poetical mountain, smooth 
and easy of ascent, clothed with a verdant flowery turf, where 
shepherds tend their flocks, sitting under the shade of tall 
poplars.”* Burt was a 


“Sir Plame, of amber snuff-box july vain, 
‘And the nice manage of a clouded cane.” 


Richmond Hill was fairer in his eye than Ben Cruachan. He 
measures the terrors of a mountain-pass by saying that it was 
“twice as high as the cross of St. Paul’s is from Ludgate 
Hill.” From the top of his hat to the sole of his shoe he was 
a Cockney,—one of those men for whose eyes the 

hangs its banner out in vain, to whom the odours of a London 
dining-room are more fragrant than the sweetest breeze that 


* Bust, i. 4. 2 Bid, fi, 10-23. 3 Ibid., i. 45. 
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ever came love-laden with the kisses of the honeysuckle from 
the shores of Innisfallen—to whose eyes Pall Mall affords 2 
fairer prospect than the wildest glen in which stag ever 
crouched among the bracken—who see nothing but gloomy 
purple in that heather whose bloom even the truth of eye and 
skill of hand of Leitch or Richardson can hardly transfer in 
all its richness and all its tenderness to canvas or to paper— 
who are blind to the countless beauties of the brown winter 
wood, and deaf to that melody in the sough of the wind 
through the leafless trees, which never failed to awaken 
kindred poetry in the soul of Burns. Yet even Burt, as we 
have seen, in no way supports Lord Macaulay's description. 
The risk of murder and robbery, so cloquently dilated upon 
by Lord Macaulay, is disposed of at once by Burt in the 
following passage: ‘‘ Personal robberies are seldom heard of 
among them, For my own part, I have several times, with a 
single servant, passed the mountain-way from hence to Edin- 
burg with four or five hundred guineas in my portmanteau, 
without any apprehension of robbers by the way, or danger 
in my lodgings at night; though in my sleep any one with 
ase might have thrust a sword from the outside through the 
wall of the hut and my body together. I wish we could say as 
much of our own country, civilised as it is said to be, though 
we cannot be safe in going from London to Highgate.” ' 

This is the witness Lord Macaulay produces to prove the 
imminent peril a traveller in the Highlands was in of being 
“ stripped and mangled ” by marauders, and his eyes given 
as a meal to the cagles! 

Neither Burt nor Franck intimate that they were ever in 
the slightest personal danger of this kind. The precipices 
and the torrents, on the dangers of which Lord Macaulay 
dilates, are precisely the same now that they were a hundred 
years ago; the risk of falling from the former depends on the 
quantity of whisky the traveller may have imbibed, and is no 
greater than it is on the top of Sleive League or the pass of 
Striden Edge. The perils of the ford depend on the skill and 

Vol. ii. 317. 
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care of those who traverse it. We ourselves were of a party, 
but two years ago, in the north of Ross, when two ladies, a 
pony, and a basket-carriage, were, to use Lord Macaulay's 
magniloquent expression, “suddenly whirled away by the 
boiling waves of a torrent.” The pony swam as Highland 
ponies know how to swim. As for the precious freight, they, 
like Ophelia, 
oot Ladearfernn Oy “yr 

Thus happily rescued from “ muddy death,” they shook down 
their long wet tresses, wrung out “their garments heavy 
with their drink,” and joined heartily in the laughter which 
followed close upon the momentary alarm occasioned by the 
adventure. All depends, in these cases, upon laying hold of 
the right handle. A man whose head turns giddy at the top 
of a precipice, who fears to walk through a stream up to his 
middle, who cannot feed well and sleep sound on such fare 
and in such quarters as Captain Burt thought it a hardship to 
be compelled to take up with 2 hundred and fifty years ago, 
who detests whisky and peat-smoke, had better keep out of 
the Highlands, where he would be as much out of place as 
Lord Macaulay attempting to ride across Leicestershire with 
Mr Little Gilmour or Mr Green of Rolleston. 

The idea of making one’s supper upon a cake composed of 
cats and cow's blood is not agrecable. But it must be remem- 
bered that this is mentioned by Burt’ not as fare that had 
ever been set before himself or any other traveller, but as an 
expedient resorted to “‘ by the lower order of Highlanders” 
in seasons of extraordinary scarcity; and after all, we may 
fairly ask ourselves whether our disgust is not more moved 
by the revolting description than by the actual diet itself. Did 
Lord Macaulay of Rothley, in the county of Leicester, never 
eat black-pudding or lambs’ tails? both of which, we can 
assure him, are esteemed delicacies in that part of the world. 
If he did, what would he think of secing his repast described 
in the following manner? “ At dinner a pudding composed 

2 Vel. 5, 209. 
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of grain fit only for horses, mixed with the blood and fat of 
a pig, and boiled in a bag formed of the intestines of the same 
unclean beast, was set before him. This was followed by a 
dish composed of joints cut with a knife from the bodies of 
living lambs, whose plaintive bleatings, as they wriggled 
their bleeding stumps within hearing and sight, did not 
disturb the appetite of the guest. Such was the diet which a 
peer, a poet, and a historian did not think unpalatable in the 
middle of the nineteenth century.” One might go on ad 
infinitum with similar illustrations. Shrimps are esteemed 
universally, we believe, to be delicate viands, and are espe- 
cially in favour with the visitors at Margate and Herne Bay, 
who call them “swimps.” What would be the effect upon Mr 
and Mrs Tomkins, and all the Master and Miss Tomkinses, 
as they return home by the Gravesend boat, if they were told 
that they had feasted for a week upon obscene animals, fed 
upon the putrid flesh of dead dogs and drowned sailors, and 
packed in earthen vessels covered with rancid butter? Lord 
Macaulay, we presume, does not visit Rosherville, but pro- 
bably he eats “ swimps ” somewhere; and we have no doubt 
that he spreads the trail of a woodcock upon a toast (first 
carefully extracting the sandbag), and swallows it with a 
relish which we should be sorry to interfere with by describ- 
ing how the fine flavour which delights his palate is produced. 
It is absurd to look too minutely into these matters; but a 
very little reflection will show that it is equally absurd to rely 
upon them as being necessarily indications of barbarism. 

That there were, and still are, huts in the Highlands which 
swarm with vermin, and whose inhabitants are subject to 
cutancous diseases, we are by no means disposed to deny. 
Unhappily the same thing may be said with truth of every 
county in England—nay, of every parish in London. Within 

1 This fact & alluded to 1m 2 beauuful ballad, some stancay of which have 
been handed down to our own day, and which tell that when— 

‘ware 
‘She found them indeed, 
But it made her heart bleed, 


For they'd left their tails behind them.” 
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a stone's throw of St James’s Palace, garrets may be found 
the inhabitants of which suffer from all the maladies in Lord 
Macaulay's loathsome catalogue, and more to boot. That 
outrages, revolting to humanity have been, and as long as the 
passions and vices of human nature remain what they are, 
will again be perpetrated in the Highlands, as well as in every 
other place where man has set his foot, we freely admit. Few 
years have passed since, in the very heart of London, a 
wretched woman was brutally murdered in the course of her 
miserable and degraded profession, and the murderer, for 
aught we know, still walks the streets in safety. Not many 
months ago, one mangled corpse was dropped over the 
parapet of Waterloo Bridge; and another, stripped naked, 
was thrown into a ditch within five miles of Hyde Park 
Corner: in neither case has the murderer been brought to 
justice. If we were disposed to paint a picture of the state of 
London, after the manner of Lord Macaulay, from these 
materials (facts, be it remembered, recorded, not in a 
lampoon or a satire, but on the registers of the police and the 
reports of coroners’ inquests), what a den of assassins, what 
a seething caldron of vice and profligacy—what an abode of 
crime, disease, misery, and despair—might we represent the 
metropolis of the British empire to be! 

Burt, as we have said, was a Cockney. His highest idea of 
sport was a little quict hare-hunting. It was not until many 
years later that Somerville (to whose memory be all honour 
paid) sketched a character now happily not uncommon, It 
was reserved for us in the present day to see the keenest 
sportsman, the best rider to hounds, the most enduring deer- 
stalker, and most skilful angler, at the same time an accom- 
plished scholar, an eloquent writer, an orator, and a states- 
man.’ Amongst the wits of the reign of Queen Anne, the 
fox-hunting country squire was the constant subject of ridi- 

1 That this is a true picture of a sumerous class, will be admitted by all, To 
the minds of those who ever had the bappiness to rect him—an the moor, in the 
field, in the House of Commons, or at his own fireside—or who arc acquaintcd 
with'his admirable Essays on Agriculture, the Late Mr ‘Thamar Gisborne of 
Yost Lodge will at ooce occur as coe of the most remarkable examples of that 
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cule, Burt aped their mode of thought, and it will be seen 
that his picture of the English squire is fully as unpleasing as 
that of the Highland laird; it will be seen also how litde 
foundation the latter, hostile and prejudiced as it is, affords 
for Lord Macaulay's representation of him as a filthy, 
treacherous savage, who held robbery to be a calling “ not 
merely innocent but honourable,” who revenged an insult by 
a “stab in the back,” and who, whilst he was “‘ taking his 
ease, fighting, hunting, or marauding,” compelled his "* aged 
mother, his pregnant wife, and his tender daughters " to till 
the soil and to reap the harvest." 

Burt thus compares the English fox-hunter and the High- 
land laird:— 

“The first of these characters,” he says, “is, I own, too 
trite to be given you—but this by way of comparison. The 
squire is proud of his estate and affluence of fortune, loud 
and positive over his October, impatient of contradiction, or 
rather will give no opportunity for it; but whoops and halloos 
at every interval of his own talk, as if the company were to 
supply the absence of his hounds. The particular characters 
of the pack, the various occurrences in a chase, where Jowler 
is the eternal hero, make the constant topic of his discourse, 
though perhaps none others are interested in it. And his 
favourites, the trencher-hounds, if they please, may lic un- 
disturbed upon chairs and counterpanes of silk; and upon 
the least cry, though not hurt, his pity is excited more for 
them than if one of his children had broken a limb; and 
to that pity his anger succeeds, to the terror of the whole 
family. 

“ The laird is national, vain of the number of his followers 
and his absolute command over them. In case of contradic- 
tion he is loud and imperious, and even dangerous, being 
always attended by those who are bound to support his arbi- 
tary sentiments, 

“The great antiquity of his family, and the heroic actions 
of his ancestors, in their conquests upon the enemy clans, is 
1 Vol. ii. 305. 
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the inexhaustible theme of his conversation; and, being 
accustomed to dominion, he imagines himself, in his usky, to 
be a sovereign prince, and, as I said before, fancies he may dis- 
pose of heads at his pleasure. 

“ Thus one of them places his vanity in his fortune and his 
pleasure in his hounds. The other’s pride is in his lineage, 
and his delight is in command, both arbitrary in their way; 
and this the excess of liquor discovers in both. So that what 
litle difference there is between them, seems to arise from 
the accident of their birth; and if the exchange of countries 
had been made in their infancy, I make no doubt but each 
might have had the other’s place, as they stand separately 
described in this letter. On the contrary, in like manner as 
we have many country gentlemen, merely such, of great 
humanity and agreeable (if not general) conversation; so in 
the Highlands I have met with some lairds who surprised me 
with their good sense and polite behaviour, being so far 
removed from the more civilised part of the world, and con- 
sidering the wildness of the country, which one would think 
was sufficient of itself to give a savage turn to a mind the 
most humanc.”' 

It may perhaps be said that Lord Macaulay makes amends 
to the Highlands for his groundless slanders by his equally 
groundless flattery. That the Highland gentleman has no 
right to complain of his stating that his clothes were “ be- 
grimed with the accumulated filth of years,” and that he 
dwelt in a hovel that “smelt worse than an English hog- 
stye,”” because he says in the next line that he did the honours 
of his hog-stye with a “lofty courtesy worthy of the most 
splendid circle of Versailles.” That “in the Highland 
councils men who would not have been qualified for the duty 
of parish clerks” (by which, if he means anything, Lord 
Macaulay must mean that they were not “ men of sweet voice 
and becoming gravity to raise the psalm,” like the famous 
P. P., clerk of this parish), “ argued questions of peace and 
war, of tribute and homage, with ability worthy of Halifax 


+ Burt, ii, 297. 
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and Carmarthen;” and that “ minstrels who did not know 
their letters ” produced poems in which the ** tenderness of 
Otway ” was mingled with “ the vigour of Dryden.” * What 
the honours of a hog-stye may be—whether Halifax or Car- 
marthen could “ adventure to lead the psalm,” or exercise 
themselves in “singing godly ballads "—or what kind of 
verses were produced by minstrels who were unable to 
commit them to writing, and whose productions have conse- 
quently not come down to our day,—we know not, But, to 
quote a homely proverb, two blacks do not make a white; 
and to call a man a thief, a murderer, and a filthy, abject, 
ignorant, illiterate savage, in one line, describing him in the 
next as graceful, dignified, and full of noble sensibility and 
lofty courtesy, with the intellect of a statesman and the genius 
of a poct—gives about as accurate a picture of his mind and 
manners as one would obtain of his features by two reflec- 
tions taken the one vertically and the other horizontally in 
the bowl of a silver spoon. 

Lord Macaulay's taste for, and, we are bound to add, his 
extensive knowledge of, the most worthless productions that 
have survived from the time of the Revolution to our own 
day, is amusing. It is a class of literature which would have 
made his grandfather's hair stand on end. It is enough to 
make the staid old Quaker turn in his grave to think of his 
graceless grandson flirting with Mrs Manley and Aphra 
Behn. From the latter lady he cites’ a “ coarse and profane 
Scotch poem,” describing, in terms which he is too modest to 
quote, “ how the first Hiclandman was made.” Possibly it is 
the same modesty, and a feeling of reluctance to corrupt his 
readers, which has induced Lord Macaulay to cite a volume in 
which this poem is 202 to be found. In that volume, however, 
there happens to be a description of a Dutchman equally 
indecent, and, though Lord Macaulay may perhaps not admit 
it, equally worthy of belief. Portraits of Irishmen, just as 
authentic, abound in the farces which were popular a few 
years later; and even now the English gentleman on the 


1 Vol. iii. 307, 308. 2 Vol. sn. 247. 
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French stage, with his mouth full of “ rosbif ” and “ God- 
dams,” threatens to “ sell his vife at Smitfield.” 

If Lord Macaulay's New Zealander should take to writing 
history after the fashion of his great progenitor, he may 
perhaps paint the Welsh in colours similar to and upon 
authorities as trustworthy as those Lord Macaulay has used 
and relied upon in his picture of the Scotch. If he ockd, his 
description will be something of the following kind:— 

“In the days of Queen Victoria, the inhabitant of the 
Principality was a savage and a thicf. He subsisted by 
plunder. The plough was unknown. He snatched from his 
more industrious neighbour his flocks and his herds, When 
the flesh he thus obtained was exhausted, he gnawed the 
bones like a dog, until hunger compelled him again to visit 
the homesteads and larders of England. With all the vices, 
he had few or none of the virtues of the savage. He was 
ungrateful and inhospitable. That this was his character is 
proved by verses which still re-echo in the nurseries of Bel- 
grave Square and along the marches of Wales:— 

“Taffy wat a Welshman, 
‘Tafly was 2 
‘Taffy came to omy house, 
Stole a piece of beef. 
T went to Taffy's house, 
‘Tafty was from home: 
Taffy came to my house, 
Stole a marrow-bone,’ 

This is every bit as authentic as Lord Macaulay’s description 
of the Highlanders. Such history may be supplied in any 
quantity and at the shortest notice. All that is necessary is a 
volume of contemporary lampoons, a bundle of political 
songs, of a memory in which such things are stored, and 
which may save the trouble of reference. The genius it 
requires is a genius for being abusive. The banks of the 
Thames and the Cam furnish abundance of professors, male 
and female, of the art of vituperation; but as Lord Macaulay, 
from his frequent repetition of the same terms of abuse, seems 
to have exhausted his “ derangement of epitaphs,” we would 
recommend him to turn to Viner’s Abridgement, title ‘ Action 
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for Words,’ where he will find one hundred and thirty folio 
pages of scolding, from which he may select any phrase that 
suits his purpose, with the advantage of knowing also the nice 
distinctions by which the law has decided what words are 
and what are not actionable, which may be used with impun- 
ity against the living, and which must be reserved for the safe 
slander of the dead. 
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Vv 
LORD MACAULAY AND DUNDEE! 


Few celebrated men have suffered more injustice at the hands 
of posterity than John Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee. A perverse fate seems to have pursued his memory. 
Falling upon evil days, and playing an important part in the 
closing scenes of a dark and tragic period, it is not to be won- 
dered at that his acts should have been misrepresented, and 
his character distorted, by contemporary malice and false- 
hood. But the ill fortune of Claverhouse has pursued him to 
our own times. Sir Walter Scott once remarked, with perfect 
truth, “ that no character had been so foully traduced as that 
of the Viscount of Dundce—that, thanks to Wodrow, 
Crookshank, and such chroniclers, he, who was every inch a 
soldier and a gentleman, still passed among the Scottish vul- 
gar for a ruffian desperado, who rode a goblin horse, was 
proof against shot, and in league with the devil.”* 

Unhappily it is not among the Scottish vulgar alone that 
misconception as to the character of Dundee has prevailed. 
It is indeed only very lately, and principally in consequence 
of the reaction produced by the unscrupulous virulence of 
recent attacks upon his memory, that investigations have 
been made, which have placed his character in a truer light, 
and removed the load of obloquy under which it has so long 
and so unjustly lain. True as Sir Walter Scott's instincts and 
sympathies were, even he has admitted into his masterly por- 
trait of Claverhouse some touches darker than can be justified 
by what we now know of his character. This is to be attri- 
buted partly to the fact that many circumstances have come 
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to light since ‘Old Mortality ’ was written, and partly to the 
excellencies of Sir Walter Scott’s own character, which be- 
came, by excess, defects. His acquaintance with the times of 
which he wrote was profound; his power of reproducing the 
character he depicted—of evoking not merely the form and 
lineaments of the dead, but of breathing into that form the 
very soul by which it had been animated—was unequalled by 
any but Shakespeare himself ; and his mind was far too great, 
his sympathies too catholic, and his disposition too generous, 
to permit him to pervert this power to the service of party 
aims, or the promulgation of his individual opinions and 
predilections. His fault lay in the opposite direction. His 
opponents found more than justice at his hands, whilst those 
with whose opinions and characters he sympathised, some- 
times found less. He has adorned Balfour of Burley with a 
wild heroism far higher than should be awarded to the 
savage murderer of Archbishop Sharpe, and has dealt out but 
scant measure of justice to the accomplished and chivalrous 
Grahame of Claverhouse. 

Lord Macaulay's errors were of a differentkind. They pro- 
ceeded from a too cager partisanship, a too fervid attachment 
to the creeds and traditions of the party to which he belonged. 
We have never grudged our share of the tribute universally 
and justly paid to the eloquence, the power, the varied re- 
search, the vast knowledge, which combine to chain the 
reader by a magical influence to the pages of his * History.” It 
stands like that fair cathedral, whose unfinished towers are 
reflected in the waters of the Rhine, a mighty and a beautiful 
fragment. We trust that no feebler hand will attempt its com- 
pletion; and we indulge with pleasure the belief that future 
volumes would have redeemed the injustice into which an 
impetuous temperament, 2 love of striking and picturesque 
effects, and sometimes a natural, though dangerous, delight in 
the exercise of his own powers, have too often betrayed the 
historian. 

‘There are few occurrences that so deeply impress the mind 
and touch the heart as when a noble antagonist is struck 
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down in the full vigour of his powers. The eloquent pen 
which placed in vivid reality before our eyes the defence of 
Derry and the trial of Warren Hastings, which painted the 
Court of Charles II. with the gaicty of Watteau, and the Black 
Hole of Calcutta with the power of Rembrandt, has dropped 
from the hand that guided it; the flashing eye which heralded 
the impetuous words to which we have often listened with 
delight is dim; and the stores of that marvellous memory, 
where priceless jewels and worthless trifles were alike trea- 
sured up, will never more be poured out in prodigal generosity 
for our instruction and delight. 

Justice to the mighty dead with whose ashes his own are 
now mingled, has, however, frequently compelled us to point 
out what have appeared to us to be the errors, the mistakes, 
and the faults of Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History.’ 

The conqueror of Blenheim, the founder of Pensylvania, 
the hero of Killiecrankie, and the victim of Glencoe, stand 
now no further from us than he whom we have so lately lost. 
‘The narrow line over which we may be as suddenly sum- 
moned, is all that separates us. Silent shadows, they demand 
equal justice. But we enter upon our present task with 
mournful feelings, and we trust that we shall keep carefully 
in view, that in writing of the dead it is the duty no less of the 
critic than of the historian to keep ever in mind that he is 
dealing with those who cannot reply. 

Lord Macaulay's portrait of Claverhouse is dashed in with 
the boldest handling, and in the darkest colours. Every linea- 
ment is that of a fiend. Courage—the courage of a demon 
fearing neither God nor man—is the only virtue, if indeed 
such courage can be called a virtue, he allows him. A few 
lines suffice for the sketch:— 

“ Pre-eminent among the bands which oppressed and wasted these 
unhappy districts, were the dragoons commanded by John Grahame 
of Claverhouse. Tie sry nen thee Bee ceed eg tae hee 
revels to play at the torments of hell, and to call each other by the 
names of devils and damned souls. The chief of this Tophet, 2 
soldier of distin; are courage and professional skill, but rapacious 
and profane, of violent temper and of obdurate heart, has 
mame which, wherever the Scottish race is settled on the face of the 
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globe, is mentioned with a of hatred. To recapitulate 
all the crimes by which this man, men like him, the 
peasantry of the Western Lowlands into madnest, would be an 
endless task.” 


We confess that we are at a loss to understand the extreme 
horror with which the satanic sports of the soldiery secm to 
have inspired Lord Macaulay. One would not expect the 
amusement of troopers to be of the most refined description; 
but it is going rather far to conclude that a dragoon must 
necessarily be “ wild, wicked, and hard-hearted,”* because he 
hits a comrade across the shoulders in sport, and calls him 
Beclzebub. Sportive allusions to the prince of darkness and 
his imps do not necessarily imply allegiance to his power. 
King George III. was certainly a pious prince, yet “ the story 
runs,” as Lord Macaulay would say, that when Lord Erskine 
presented the corps of volunteers belonging to the Inns of 
Court to his Majesty, the King exclaimed, ‘* What! what! al? 
lawyers? Call them the Devil's Own—call them the Devil's 
Own.” And “ the Devil’s Own ” they were called from that 
day forward; their learned and gallant successors, who drill 
in Lincoln’s-Inn Garden and King’s Bench Walk still rejoic- 
ing in the same infernal designation, and being rather proud 
of it. We remember a jew d’esprit, currently ascribed to an 
eminent Whig pen, which ran the circuit of the papers some 
twenty years ago, in which every eminent member of the 

‘ory party was adorned with his particular diabolical cog- 
nomen, We quote from memory, but we have a very distinct 
recollection of the following lines as 2 part of the catalogue:— 


* Devils of wit and devils of daring, : 
Devils of weldt and devs of zeal, Se 
Belial Croker and Beelzebub Peel." 
Yet we never heard that the venerable ex-chancellor felt his 
dignity compromised, or that Sir Robert Peel ever considered 
whether there might not be three courses open to him, any 


1 Macaulay, i. 498. 
2" Those wild and bard-bearted men, who nicknamed one another Beelzebub 
and Apollyon."'—Vol. il. 499. 
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one of which he might select to punish the audacious poet. 
Nor, we conceive, would Lord Macaulay have denounced him 
as “ wicked and profane.” 

To descend from kings and statesmen to “ mortal men and 
miscreants,” we remember when the “ Olympic Devils " was 
the most popular of all amusements. It was in our younger 
days when, in that pleasant little theatre behind the Strand 
Church, men, and women too, used to “ play at the torments 
of hell,” and to call each other by very diabolical names. Yet 
the chief of that Tophet in Wych Street, an actress of dis- 
tinguished beauty and professional skill, was, we trust, 
neither rapacious nor profane, and certainly not of violent 
temper nor obdurate heart, and has left a name which, 
wherever the English race is settled on the face of the 
globe, is mentioned with a peculiar energy of anything but 
hatred, 

Tocome to more important matters: When Lord Macaulay 
asserts that Claverhouse was one of those whose conduct 
“‘ goaded the peasantry of the Western Lowlands into mad- 
ness,” he shows an utter disregard both of facts and dates. 
There is probably but one opinion now as to the insanity of 
the attempt to force Episcopacy upon Scotland. But Prelacy 
was restored in May 1662; ? the ministers were ejected in the 
month of November in the same year.’ The Court of Ecclesi- 
astical Commission commenced its proceedings in 1664.3 The 
military oppressions raged in 1665.4 The insurrection which 
terminated in the defeat of Pentland took place the following 
year. Then followed countless executions, civil and military. 
The boot and the gibbet were in constant employment. In 
1668 the life of Sharpe was attempted by Mitchell. In 1670, 
rigorous laws were passed against conventicles; at the same 
time, the tyranny and insolence of Lauderdale excited 
universal hatred and disgust. In 1676 the proceedings of 
the Government became even more severe. “ Letters of inter- 
communing,” as they were called, were issued denouncing 
the severest penalties against all who should afford meat, 


* Laing, ii. a1, 1st edit., vol. iv. of ad edit. 5 Ibid., 34. 
2 Wbid., ii. 27. 4 Ibid., ii. 35. 
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drink, or shelter to an outlaw.’ The field-preachers were 
hunted down by the soldiery, but their hearers rallied round 
them, and contests, frequently bloody, and often of doubtful 
issue, occurred. ‘The Bass was converted into a prison, the 
dungeons of which were crowded with captive ministers; 
and the Highland host was called in to ravage the unhappy 
Western Lowlands at the latter end of 1677.* 

‘These were the outrages by which the country was “ goaded 
into madness.” But Claverhouse had not, nor could he have 
had any part or share whatever in them. He was absent from 
the country, serving in France and Holland, the whole of the 
time during which they were committed, and did not return 
to Scotland until the early part of the year 1678.3 The first 
mention of him that occurs in Wodrow is in May 1679, im- 
mediately before the skirmish of Drumclog. Lord Macaulay 
had Wodrow before him—he refers to him as his sole author- 
ity for this passage; yet it is upon Wodrow's pages that the 
dates and facts are to be found which contradict his deliberate 
and often-repeated assertion. 

Lord Macaulay selects five instances of the crimes “ 
which the peasantry of the Western Lowlands were goaded 
into madness."* An ordinary reader would certainly infer 
from his language that Claverhouse was concerned in all these 
instances, and would be somewhat surprised, after perusing 
Lord Macaulay's narrative, to find, on turning to his author- 
ity, that in three out of the five cases, Claverhouse had no 
share whatever, and that in a fourth he acted the part of an 
intercessor for mercy, and exerted himself in vain to save the 
life of the victim. In the most cruel of all—that of Margaret 
Maclachlan and Margaret Wilson—we find, on referring to 
Wodrow, that ¢ Colonel Graham was concerned, but it was 
Colonel David Graham, the sheriff of Wigtownshire, not 
Colonel John Grahame of Claverhouse.* Lord Macaulay 
might as well have confounded David Hume with Joseph 
Hume, or, as he has done upon other occasions, Patrick 

Laing, ii. 48, 56, 68 2 Wodrow, i, 453-480, fol. 

$ Neve, Memcts of Dunes ig 4 Thid., i. 998, 18gp; ih. 73, 1858. 
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Graham of the Town Guard with the hero of Killiecrankie, 
and George Penne with the founder of Pensylvania. Even in 
this case, crue] and atrocious as it was, Lord Macaulay mis- 
quotes his authorities. He asserts that these unhappy women 
“ suffered death for their religion.” Wodrow and Crook- 
shank, on the contrary, distinctly state that they were indicted 
and convicted for being in open rebellion at Bothwell Bridge 
and Aird’s Moss. Lord Macaulay also omits to mention what 
is stated by the historians he refers to—namely, that upon the 
case being brought to the notice of the Council, the prisoners 
were respited, and a pardon recommended, but that the exe- 
cution was hurried on by the brutality of Major Windram 
and the Laird of Lagg.’ 

In the case of Andrew Hislop, Lord Macaulay says that the 
Laird of Westerhall having discovered that one of the pro- 
scribed Covenanters had found shelter in the house of a re- 
spectable widow, and had died there, “ pulled down the 
house of the poor woman, carried away her furniture, and 
leaving her and her younger children to wander in the fields, 
dragged her son Andrew, who was still a lad, before Claver- 
house who happened to be marching through that part of the 
country. Claverhouse was that day strangely lenient. Some 
thought that he had not been quite himself since the death of 
the Christian Carrier, ten days before. But Westerhall was 
cager to signalise his loyalty, and extorted a sullen consent.”? 

For this Lord Macaulay cites Wodrow, but Wodrow’s story 
is very different. It was not Westerhall that brought Hislop 
a prisoner before Claverhouse, but Claverhouse that brought 
him before Westerhall, who, it is evident from the whole 
narrative, at that time possessed an authority superior to 
that of Claverhouse. Wodrow narrates the barbarous expul- 
sion of the widow and her children in the following words: 


* Crookshank. Since the above passage was written, the history of Mr. Mark 
Napier scems to have established conclusively that these women never were 
Arowoed at all, and that the whole sry of their execution or murder, whichever 
it was, is a fabrication, 

‘This subject will be found discussed in 2 subsesuent part of the present volume. 
See port, “* The Wigtown Martyrs."" 

2 Macaulay, ii. 76, ed. 1858. 
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“ Whereupon Westerraw went immediately to the house, and 
spoiled it, taking away everything that was portable, and 
pulled down the house, putting the woman and her children 
to the fields. When thus they are forced to wander, Claver- 
house falls upon Andrew Hislop in the fields, May 10, and 
seized him, without any design, as appeared, to murder him, 
bringing him prisoner with him to Eskdale unto Westerraw, 
that night.”* 

Wodrow adds: ‘‘ Claverhouse in this instance was very 
backward, perhaps not wanting his own reflections upon John 
Brown's murder the first of this month, as we have heard, and 
pressed the delay of the execution. But Westerraw urged till 
the other yielded, saying, ‘ The blood of this poor man be 
upon you, Westerraw; 1 am free of it.’”* 

This is the story as told by the bitterest enemy of Claver- 
house. It is impossible for any one who looks at it with the 
slightest candour, or desire to discern the truth, not to per- 
ceive that the influence of Claverhouse was exercised on the 
side of humanity and mercy. Why docs Lord Macaulay, 
whose narrative so frequently, without any authority what- 
ever, assumes the dramatic form, in this instance suppress the 
words of Claverhouse, graphically recorded both by Wodrow 
and Crookshank, “ The blood of this poor man be upon you, 
Westerraw; I am free of it” ? 

We now come to the only authority (except vulgar tradi- 
tion) that Lord Macaulay has given for his character of 
Claverhouse. It is the often-repeated story of “ John Brown, 
the Christian Carrier.” Immediately upon the appearance of 
the first volume of Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ Professor 
Aytoun challenged the correctness of his picture of Claver- 
house, and in a note to his noble and spirit-stirring “ Burial- 
March of Dundee,” exposed, by means of the most accurate 
reasoning and the most conclusive evidence, the errors into 
which the historian had fallen. It is much to be regretted that 
Lord Macaulay, who availed himself of the corrections of the 
Professor upon some minor points, did not exercise the same 


1 Wodrow, in. 507. 2 Did. 
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discretion on this more important matter. The picture of 
Claverhouse, and the story of John Brown, have reappeared 
unaltered in each successive edition that has issued from the 


press. We quote from the one published in 1858:— 


“John Brown, a carrier of Lanarkshire, was, for his singular 
piety, commonly called the Christian Carrier. Many years later, when 
Scotland enjoyed rest, prosperity, and religious m, old men, 
who remembered the evil day ibed him as one versed in divine 
things, blameless in life, and so peaceable that the tyrants could find 
no offence in him, except that he absented himself from the public 
worship of the Epicopafians. On the first of May he was cutting turf, 
when he was seized by Claverhouse's dragoons, rapidly examined, 
convicted of nonconformity, and sentenced to death. It is said that, 
even among the soldiers, it was not easy to find an executioner. For 
the wife of the poor man was present: she led one child by the hand: 
it was casy to see that she was about to give birth to another; and 
even those wild and hard-hearted men, who nicknamed one another 
Beelzebub and Apollyon, shrank from the great wickedness of 
butchering her husband before her face. The prisoner, meanwhile, 
raised above himself by the near prospect of eternity, prayed loud and 
fervently, as one inspired, till Claverhouse, in @ fury, shot him dead. 
Tt was reported by credible witnesses that the widow cried out in her 
agony, * 9 ell, sir, well, the day of reckoning will come;’ and that the 
mi replied, ‘To man 1 can answer for what I have donc—and 
as for God, I will take Him into mine own hand.” Yet it was 
rumoured that even on his seared conscience and adamantine heart 
the dying ejaculations of his victim made an impression which was 
never flied.” 

This story of John Brown affords a curious example of the 
mode in which calumnics are propagated and grow; and at 
the risk of some repetition of what has already been so well 
done by Professor Aytoun, we shall proceed to trace the false- 
hood to its source. 

Lord Macaulay cites as his authority “ Wodrow, iii. ix. 6.” 
But though following him in the main, Lord Macaulay seems 
to have been conscious that Wodrow’s narrative would not 
bear the test of critical examination.* 

1 Macaulay, i. 499, 8vo, ii. 74; edit. 1858. 

3 Wodrow’s narrative is as follow: This moan had come home and was 
Ea Ny plc cingal eck isingeg romp Opp rpn 
coming wit 7 a 
i 9 "spi ity 1 It, but be caused brit 
Seis a lethal eon Tear 
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Wodrow asserts that the soldiers ielor geting bd 
the “ Scriptural expressions and grace of prayer” of J 
Tels cist cinciated, chain canoes tin demands 9 
their officer. This seems to have been too gross and palpable 
an improbability for Lord Macaulay, who represents them as 
merely moved by the natural feeling of compassion for the 
unhappy wife. This is certainly a more probable story, but it 
is not the tale told by Wodrow. Again, Lord Macaulay asserts 
that Claverhouse shot John Brown dead in a fit of passion, 
excited by his loud and fervent prayers. Wodrow’s statement 
is very different. He says that “ not one of the soldiers would 
shoot him, or obey Claverhouse’s commands, so that he was 
forced to turn executioner himself, and in a fret shot him with 
his own hand.”* Wodrow, it will be seen, asserts positively 
the refusal of the soldiers, and attributes the act of Claver- 
house to that refusal. Lord Macaulay confines his statement 
to a natural reluctance on the part of the soldiers, and attri- 
butes the act of Claverhouse to a sudden gust of brutal and 
furious passion. It is painful to observe, and difficult to 
believe, the extent to which Lord Macaulay has considered 
himself entitled to alter and pervert the authority he quotes; 
and it is strange that he should have adopted, upon the sole 


were at much trouble with him in interrogations and questions; we sce them now 
almost wearied of that leisurely way of doing business; neither do any of my 
informations bear that the Abjuration Oath was offered to him. 

“* With same difficulty be was allowed to pray, which he did with the greatest 
liberty and melting, and withal, in such suitable and Scriptural expressions, and 
in a peculiar judicial style, he having great measures of the gift as well as the 
race of prayer, that the soldiers were affected and astonished; yea, which is yet 
more singular, such convictions were left in their bosoms, that, a my informa- 
tions bear, not one of them would shoot him, or obey Claverhouse’s command, 
so that he was forced to turn executioner himself, and in» fret shot hirn with his 
‘own hand, before his owa door, his wife with # young infant standing by, and 
she very near the time of her delivery of another child. 

“* When tears and entreaties could not prevail, and Claverhouse had shot bim 
dead, I atm credibly informed the widow said to him, ‘ Well, sir, you must give 
an account of what you have dane.” Claverhouse antwered, ‘To men, 1 can be 
atuwerable; and as for God, I'll take Him into my own hand.’ I am well informed 
shat Claverhouse himself fequendy acknowledged aferwards, that John Brown's 
prayer left such impreations upoa his spirit, that be could never get altogether 
froen off, when be gave hinaef Liberty to think of it."—-Wodrow. i. 503. 

* Wodrow, B. ifi., ¢. ix. 
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authority of Wodrow, a story which he yet appears to have 
felt to be so grossly improbable, that he could not produce 
it until he had pruned down some of its most extravagant 
features. 

Wodrow’s narrative first appeared in 1722'—thirty-seven 
years after the event is supposed to have taken place, and 
thirty-four after the Revolution. Professor Aytoun justly 
remarks that— 

“* These dates are of the utmost importance in considering a 
matter of this kind. The Episcopalian party which adhered 
to the cause of King James was driven from power at the 
Revolution, and the Episcopal Church proscribed. No mercy 
was shown to opponents in the literary war which followed. 
Every species of invective and vituperation was lavished upon 
the supporters of the fallen dynasty. Yet for thirty-three 
years after the Revolution, the details of this atrocious mur- 
der were never revealed to the public.” * 

Wodrow gives no authority whatever for his narrative. 
But there is another historian, Patrick Walker the packman, 
who, two years after the appearance of Wodrow’s * History ” 
—namely, in 1724—gave a very different, and in many re- 
spects a contradictory, account of the same transaction. 

Professor Aytoun, with rather an excess of candour, says 
that “ Mr Macaulay may not have known that such testimony 
ever existed, for even the most painstaking historian is sure 
to pass over some material in so wide a field.” It is difficult 
to suppose that Lord Macaulay could have been unaware of 
the existence of a story which Sir Walter Scott has twice 
repeated at full length; first in the notes to the ‘ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border; *! and, secondly, in the ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather,’* in both cases citing Walker’s ‘ Life of Peden ’ 
as his authority. But besides this there is other evidence of 
the falsehood of Wodrow, which it is difficult to account for 
his having overlooked. 

1 The Girst pry bbe in nee ee second in 1723, 


the “* Battle of Bothwell Brig. 
of Scotland, ¢. Li, 
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In 1749 the Rev. William Crookshank published his ‘ His- 
tory of the State and Sufferings of the Church of Scotland.’ 
In the preface he says— 

“When I first engaged in this undertaking, I only intended 
to abridge Mr Wodrow’s ‘ History;’ but by the advice of 
friends 1 was induced to use other helps for making the his- 
tory of this persecuting period more clear and full. Accord- 
ingly, when I mention anything not to be found in Wodrow, 
I generally tell my author, or quote him in the margin; so 
that though there 1s nothing I thought material in that author 
which I have omitted, yct the reader will find many things of 
consequence in the following work which the other takes no 
Notice of.”' 

When Crookshank arrives at that part of his ‘ History” 
which relates to John Brown, he abandons Wodrow alto- 
gether and adopts Walker’s narrative, citing him in the 
margin as his authority. Here, then, we find Wodrow contra- 
dicted by the contemporary authority of Walker; Crook- 
shank, the disciple and follower of Wodrow, confirming that 
contradiction, and feeling himself obliged to discard his mas- 
ter’s story; Sir Walter Scott casting the weight of his authority 
into the same scale; and yet Lord Macaulay, with all this evi- 
dence before him, added to the gross improbability of the tale 
itself, reproduces Wodrow’s story in edition after edition, with 
certain alterations purcly his own, and calls it History! 

Walker hated Claverhouse with a hatred fully as bitter as 
that of Wodrow; he cannot, therefore, be suspected of having 
suppressed or softened down any circumstance that could tell 
against him, or enhance the tragic nature of the scene. He 
states that he derived part, at least, of his account from the 
widow of the murdered man; the testimony he relics upon is 
therefore that most hostile to Claverhouse. Walker was a 
contemporary of Wodrow, though many years older, and had 
borne a part in the troubled times to which the ‘ History’ of 
the latter relates. In 1682 he shot a dragoon who attempted 
to capture him. According to Walker’s own account, he and 


+ Crookshank, Preface, xix. 2 Vol. ii. 375, 376. 
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two of his comrades, returning from a nightly meeting armed 
with firearms, were pursued by one Francis Garden, a trooper 
in Lord Airley’s regiment, alone, and armed only with his 
sword. How he intended to capture his prisoners, unless 
after the Irish fashion of “ surrounding ” them, does not very 
clearly appear. The result, however, was, that Walker shot 
him through the head. Writing more than thirty years after 
the event, and when, according to Lord Macaulay, “* Scotland 
enjoyed rest, prosperity, and religious freedom,” he says— 
“When I saw his blood run, I wished that all the blood of the 
Lord’s stated and avowed enemies in Scotland had been in his 
veins: having such a clear cal] and opportunity, I would have 
rejoiced to have seen it all gone out with a gush.”* 

We may therefore feel well assured that nothing which 
could be told against such a “ stated and avowed enemy of 
the Lord ” as Claverhouse, would be omitted by Walker; and 
it should at least throw a doubt on the veracity of Wodrow 
when we find so zealous a Covenanter denouncing his * His- 
tory ’ as a collection of “lies and groundless stories.” 

Walker's ‘ Life of Peden ’ first appeared in 1724, three years 
after the publication of Wodrow’s ‘ History.’ It is still widely 
circulated and extremely popular amongst the peasants of 
Scotland, and has been frequently reprinted up to the present 
time in the form of a chapbook. That even this account, 
though more trustworthy than that of Wodrow, is not to be 
received with implicit confidence, will, we think, be admit- 
ted, when it is observed that the story is first revealed in a 
miraculous manner to the inspired Mr Peden, or as he 
commonly calls himself, “‘ Old Sandy.” On the morning of 
John Brown’s death, Peden was at a house about ten or cleven 
miles distant. 

“ Betwixt seven and cight he desired to calf in the family 
that he might pray among them. He said, ‘ Lord, when wilt 
Thou avenge Brown’s blood? Oh, let Brown’s blood be pre- 
cious in Thy sight, and hasten the day when Thou'lt avenge 
it, with Cameron’s, Cargill's, and many other of our martyrs’ 


+ Life of Peden; Napier’s Memorials of Dundee, 157. 
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names. And oh for that day when the Lord would avenge 
all their bloods!’ When ended, John Muirhead inquired 
what he meant by Brown’s blood? He said twice over, 
‘What do I mean? Claverhouse has been at the Preshill this 
morning, and has cruelly murdered John Brown. His corpse 
is lying at the end of his house, and his poor wife sitting 
weeping by his corpse, and not a soul to speak comfortably 
to her. This morning, after the sun-rising, I saw a strange 
apparition in the firmament, the appearance of a very bright, 
clear, shining star fall from heaven to carth; and, indeed, 
there is a clear, shining light fallen this day, the greatest 
Christian that ever I conversed with.’ 

Walker's narrative of the death of Brown is as follows. 
Between five and six in the morning, he says— 

“ The said John Brown having performed the worship of 
God in his family, was going, with a spade in his hand, to 
make ready some peat ground. The mist being very dark, he 
knew not until cruel and bloody Claverhouse compassed him 
with three troops of horse, brought him to his house, and 
there examined him; who, though he was a man of a stam- 
mering speech, yet answered him distinctly and solidly, which 
made Claverhouse to examine those whom he had taken to be 
his guides through the muirs, if ever they heard him preach? 
They answered, ‘ No, no; he was never a preacher.’ He said, 
“If he has never preached, meikle he has prayed in his time.” 
He said to John, ‘ Go to your prayers, for you shall immedi- 
ately die.’ When he was praying, Claverhouse interrupted 
him three times; onc time that he stopt him, he was pleading 
that the Lord would spare a remnant, and not make a full 
end in the day of His anger. Claverhouse said, ‘I gave you 
time to pray, and ye are begun to preach.’ He turned upon 
his knees and said, ‘Sir, you know neither the nature of 
preaching or praying, that calls this preaching.’ Then con- 
tinued without confusion. When ended, Claverhouse said, 
‘ Take good-night of your wife and children.’ His wife, stand- 
ing by with her child in her arms that she had brought forth 


Bio. Pres. i. 75; Life of Peden. 
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to him, and another child of his first wife’s, he came to her 
and said, ‘ Now, Marian, the day is come that I told you 
would come, when I spake first to you of marrying me.’ She 
said, ‘ Indeed, John, I can willingly part with you.’ ‘ Then,” 
he said, ‘ this is all I desire; I have no more to do but die.” 
He kissed his wife and bairns, and wished purchased and 
promised blessings to be multiplied upon them, and his bless- 
ing. Claverhouse ordered six soldiers to shoot him. The most 
part of the bullets came upon his head, which scattered his 
brains upon the ground. Claverhouse said to his wife, ‘ What 
thinkest thou of thy husband now, woman?’ She said, ‘I 
thought ever much of him, and now as much as ever.’ He 
said, ‘It were but justice to lay thee beside him.’ She said, 
‘If you were permitted, I doubt not but your crueltie would 
go that length; but how will ye make answer for this morn- 
ing’s work?’ He said, ‘To man I can be answerable, and 
for God, I will take Him in my own hand.’ Claverhous: 
mounted his horse, and marched, and left her with the corps: 
of her dead husband lying there; she set the bairn on the 
ground, and gathered his brains, and tied up his head, and 
straighted his body, and covered him in her plaid, and sat 
down and wept over him. It being a very desert place, where 
never victual grew, and far from neighbours, it was some time 
before any friends came to her. The first that came was a 
very fit hand, that old singular Christian woman in the Cum- 
merhead, named Elizabeth Menzies, three miles distant, who 
had been tried with the violent death of her husband at Pent- 
land, afterwards of two worthy sons—Thomas Weir, who 
was killed at Drumclog, and David Steel, who was suddenly 
shot afterwards when taken. The said Marian Weir, sitting 
upon her husband’s grave, told me, that before that she could 
see no blood but she was in danger to faint, and yet she was 
helped to be a witness to all this without cither fainting or 
confusion; except when the shots were let off, her cyes 
dazzled.”" 

That this wild, picturesque, and touching story should have 


+ Life of Peden; Biographia Presbyteriana, i. 72, 74. 
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taken strong hold on the poetical imagination and kind heart 
of Sir Walter Scott, can be no matter of surprise to any one. 
That it did so, is shown, not only by his frequent reference to 
it, but by the mode in which his genius has interwoven some 
of the most affecting incidents into the beautiful episode of 
Bessie Maclure.' But the historian had a far different task 
from that of the novelist. His duty was to compare the two 
narratives, and to examine how much of cither should be 
admitted as trustworthy evidence. That Walker's testimony 
is sufficient to convict Wodrow of falschood in asserting that 
the soldiers mutinied, and that Claverhouse was himself the 
executioner of John Brown, is abundantly clear. Walker's 
informant was the widow of John Brown, an cyewitness of 
the transaction. She told the story “ sitting on her husband's 
grave.” To suppose that she could have omitted such a cir- 
cumstance as that her husband's eloquence had moved the 
hearts of the soldiers to mutiny, and compelled their com- 
mander to take upon himself the revolting office of an execu- 
tioner, would be absurd. Nor is this all. We find the circum- 
stances of his death narrated with the utmost particularity, 
no doubt, by the widow herself, and there is not from begin- 
ning to end a hint that the soldiers shrank from executing the 
commands of their officer. But when we come to the adjuncts 
of the story, to the conversation, to the particular expressions 
supposed to have been used by Claverhouse, to his imputed 
“abduracy and profanity,” his ‘seared conscience and 
adamantine heart,” the question assumes a very different 
aspect. 

The poetical power of Walker’s mind was of no mcan 
order, As Sir Walter Scott observes, his “ simple but affecting 
narrative,” and his “‘ imitation of Scriptural style, produces in 
some passages an effect not unlike what we feel in reading the 
beautiful Book of Ruth.”* The narrative constantly runs into 
the form of dialogue. Every onc knows, and none better than 
those who have read Lord Macaulay’s History with care, how 
dangerous the dramatic talent is to a historian. In the major- 


+ Old Mortality, chap. vi. xs 2 Minstrelsy, App. A. 
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ity of instances, even in Lord Macaulay's own History, when 
we have had occasion to test the accuracy of passages which 
he has enclosed between inverted commas, as being the very 


words of the speaker, we have found them incorrectly 


quoted.’ It seems in the highest degree improbable that an 

illiterate woman, such as Marion Brown, should be able, after 

many years, accurately to repeat the particular words which 
The following are a few instances, taken almost at random: 


Ontareat. 

“He {i.e., Claverhouse) told Kep- 
poch, in the presence of all the officers 
‘of his small army, that he would much 
rather choose t serve as a common 
soldier amon; disciplined troops, 
than command such men as he, 
seemed to make it his business to draw 
the odium of the country upon him. 
«He begged that he would im- 
mediately begone with his men, that he 
might not hereafter have an opportunity 
of affronting the general at his pleasure, 
or of making him anal tee beer ae: 

wr a cover to his ies.” 
PeNfemoir of Locheil, fii 

When it was objected that he [i.¢., 

Glengarry} would not be able to make 


Loap Macartay, 

**T would rather," he std,‘ carsy a 
musket in a respectable regiment, than 
be captain of such a gung of thieves." ** 
—Macaulay, ili, 340. 


“* When he was reminded that Lach- 
eil's followers were in number nearly 


it good, since his followers were not 
near equal to Locheil’s in numbers, he 
answered that the courage of his men 
would make up that defect.”"—Mem. 
irs of Locheil, 254. 

‘The Lords replied, ‘ Nay, we all 
well remember you particularly men- 
Goned the flower - pots.’ " — Spratt's 
Narrative, 70. 

"Lord President." Young, thou art 
the strangest ereature that ever I did 
hear of. Dost thou think we could 
imagine that the Bishop of Rochester 
would combine," &<.—Spratt’s Nar- 
maT he God to give his 

“ im praying God to give him 
grace 0 repent ead ‘only adding that 
lye be was in more danger of his own 
damnation than I of his accusation in 
Parliament.""—Ibid., second part, p. 3. 











double of the Glengarry men ‘No 
matter,’ he cried, “one M'Donald is 
worth two Camerons.' "Macaulay, 
ii. 3q. 


“* Then the whole board broke furth, 
‘How dare you say 10? We all re. 
member it.’ "Macaulay, iv, 252. 





“"Man\" cried Carmarthen, 
* wouldst thou have us believe that the 
bushop combined,” Be, 





““God give you repentance," 
answered the bishop: ‘for, depenil 
it, you are in much more danger 
of being demaed, than I of being tm- 
Macaulay, iv. 253, 








‘The actual meaning may not be much altered in these examples, but it is not 
Claverhouse, Glengarry, Carmarthen, or Spratt that speaks, but Lord Macaulay, 
and a alight change of phraseology comerts 2 dignified remonstrance into u 
brutal insult, and a pious exhoreation into something very like a vulgar oath, and 
that, too, put into the mouth af a bishop! Lord Macaulay's inverted commas are 
always to be regarded with extreme caution. 
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during such a scene of horror as, under any circum- 
stances, the death of John Brown must have been. There are, 
besides, inconsistencies and mistakes in the narrative which 
are easily detected: Thus, the neighbour who visits the widow 
in her affliction, is, in one copy of the ‘ Life,’ Elizabeth Men- 
zies, and in another, Jean Brown, whilst she is still represented 
as the mother of Thomas Weir and David Steel, the latter of 
whom is said to have been “ suddenly shot when taken.” We 
know, however, that so far from this being the fact, David 
Steel was neither szaken nor shot, but fell beneath the broad- 
swords of the dragoons in a fray, during which they 
attempted to capture him.”* 

‘We may therefore fairly take Walker’s account as trust- 
worthy for the fact that John Brown fell by the carbines of 
the soldiers acting under the orders of Claverhouse; but for 
anything beyond that fact, his testimony must be received 
with caution. Military executions are, under any circum- 
stances, sufficiently horrible: they are peculiarly so when 
they take place during a civil war. But, before we come to 
any conclusion upon the conduct of Claverhouse in this in- 
stance, we must inquire, first, what was the temper of the 
times, and what manner of men he had to deal with; and, 
secondly, what were the particular circumstances of the indi- 
vidual case. With regard to the first, we will content our- 
selves with three instances, and they shall all be of the most 
notorious kind, and proved by the most unexceptional 
evidence. 

On the 3d May 1679, David Hackston of Rathillet, John 
Balfour of Kinloch, and seven others, some of whom were 
gentlemen of good family, set forth, mounted and armed, for 
the purpose of waylaying and murdering one Carmichael, 
sheriff-depute of the county of Fife,” who was obnoxious to 
the Covenanters, and whom they expected to find hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Scotstarbet. Carmichael was, however, 
warned of his danger by a shepherd, and escaped. After 
spending the greater part of the morning in a fruitless search, 

* Crighton’s Memoirs, 2 Wodrow, ii, 27. 
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Rathillet and his party were about to disperse, when a boy 
came up and informed them that the Archbishop’s coach was 
in a neighbouring village, and that he would soon pass near 
the spot where they then were. Disappointed of their in- 
tended victim, chance thus threw in their way one who was 
even more the object of their hatred. It was true that there 
was no recent or immediate cause for exasperation against 
Sharpe, but he was an apostate,—he had abandoned Presby- 
terianism for Episcopacy seventeen years before,—he was an 
archbishop,—he had already once narrowly escaped the pistol 
of an assassin, the shot which was intended for him having 
taken effect upon his friend, the Bishop of Orkney,—he was 
known to have shown little mercy towards those who had 
showed none to him,—he was old, unarmed, utterly defence- 
less, accompanied by no one but his daughter and some 
domestic servants, who were wholly unable to offer any effec- 
tual resistance to nine men well armed and mounted. The 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. Rathillet and his 
party had come out expressly to commit murder. Their 
appetite for crime was sharpened by disappointment, when 
the victim they had least hoped, but most desired to immolate, 
presented himself ready for slaughter. Their resolution was 
immediately taken; the pistols which had been loaded, and 
the swords which had been sharpened for the murder of Car- 
michael were turned against the Archbishop, and they 
spurred their horses to their utmost speed after the carriage. 
The coachman, alarmed at their pursuit, quickened his pace, 
and the Archbishop, looking out, and seeing armed men ap- 
proaching, turned to his daughter and exclaimed, “* Lord have 
mercy upon me, my poor child, for I am gone!” He had 
scarcely spoken when three or four pistols were fired at the 
coach, and the best mounted of the pursuers, riding up to the 
postilion, struck him over the face with his sword, and shot 
and hamstrung his horse. The coach being thus stopped, the 
assailants again fired into it upon the Archbishop and his 
daughter, and this time with more effect, for the former was 
wounded. The Archbishop opened the door, came out of the 
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coach, and begged the assailants to spare his life. “‘ There is no 
mercy,” they replied, “ for a Judas, an enemy and traitor to 
the cause of Christ.” He then begged for mercy for his child. 
The details of the butchery which followed are too revolting 
tobe repeated.’ One of the murderers even exclaimed in hor- 
ror to his comrades, to “‘ spare those grey hairs.” The daughter 
threw herself before her father, and received two wounds in a 
fruitless attempt to save him. When their bloody work was 
done, the murderers remounted their horses, and left her on 
the moor with the mutilated body of her father.* 

Such was the murder of Archbishop Sharpe. It is recorded 
by Shields, who, we are told by Wodrow, was “‘ a minister of 
extraordinary talents and usefulness, well seen in most 
branches of valuable learning; of a most quick and piercing 
wit, full of zeal and public spirit; of shining and solid piety; 
a successful, serious, and solid preacher, and useful minister in 
the Church, moved with love to souls, and somewhat of the 
old apostolic spirit,”> in the following words: “ That trucu- 
lent traitor, James Sharpe, the Archprelate, &c., received the 
just demerit of his perfidy, apostasy, sorcerics, villanies, and 
murders—sharp arrows of the mighty and coals of juniper. 
For, upon the 3d of May 1679, several worthy gentlemen, 
with some other men of courage and zeal for the cause of God 
and the good of the country, executed judgment upon him in 
Magus Muir, near St Andrews.” At the same time, Hackston 
of Rathillet is commemorated as a “ worthy gentleman who 
suffered at Edinburgh, on the 3oth of July 1680,” one of a 

1 James Russell, one of the murderers, gives the following account of the final 
act of the tragedy: “* Falling upon his knees, be said, * For God's sake, save my 
life!" his daughter falling upon her knees, begged his life also... . John Bal 
stroke him on the face, and Andrew Henderson stroke bim on the hand, and cut 
fd evn dead, and Tames Ras, bearing’ bi Gauge ty to Wallace [he 
Archbithop’s servant] that there was life in him yet, in the time James was dis 
arming the rest of the Bishop's men, went presently to him, and cast off his hat, 
for it would not cut at first, and Aacked his head in pieces. Having done this, his 
daughter came to him and cursed him, and called firm a bloody raurderers and 
James answered, they were not murderers, for they were scot to exccute God's 
‘vengeance on him.""—James Russell's Account of the Murder af Archbishop 

a ete x. yet; Wodrow, Russell's Narrative, Kirkton; Sir Wm. 


Sharp's Letter, Kirkton, App. 
3 Wodrow, iv. 233. 4 Hind Let Loose. 
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“cloud of witnesses for the royal prerogatives of Jesus 
Christ!” Such is the language in which the fact that this in- 
famous murderer was hanged is recorded by the historians of 
the Covenant! Something of the same spirit scems still to sur- 
vive, A recent historian of the Church of Scotland says, after 
giving an account of the Archbishop’s murder, “ It was such 
a deed as Greece celebrated with loudest praises in the case of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, and Rome extolled when done 
by Cassius and Brutus.” 

The skirmish at Drumclog, immortalised in ‘ Old Mortal- 
ity,’ took place on the 1st of June 1679, within a month after 
the Archbishop's murder. The insurgents were commanded 
by Robert Hamilton, a near connection and pupil of Bishop 
Burnet. Following the example of the Covenanters at Tipper- 
muir, whose watchword was “ Jesus, and no quarter!” he 
gave, as he himself informs us, strict orders that “ no quarter 
should be given.”* These orders were, however, disobeyed 
during his absence, and five prisoners were spared. Hamilton, 
returning from the pursuit of Claverhouse, found his follow- 
ers debating whether mercy should be shown toa sixth, when 
he put an end to the argument by slaughtering the unhappy 
prisoner in cold blood, with his own hand. Seven years after- 
wards, we find him exulting in the act. “ None could blame 
me,” he says, “ to decide the controversy, and I bless the Lord 
for it to this day!” This was the man whom Lord Macaulay 
has truly designated as “ the oracle of the extreme Covenan- 
ters,” and justly denounced as a “bloodthirsty ruffian.” That 
his conduct met with the sympathy and approval of his follow- 
ers, is shown by the fact that we find him still in command of 
the insurgent forces under the title of General Hamilton, at 
the battle of Bothwell Brig, in conjunction with Hackston of 
Rathillet, the murderer of the Archbishop. The banner which 
floated over their heads is still in existence,’ and, after the 
desecrated motto, “ For Christ and His Truths!” bears, in 
blood-red letters, the words, “‘No Quarter for the Active 


1 Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland, 94, as to Sharpe's rourder. 
+ Hamhon's Lent tothe Sectaies, Dec. 7, 1685. 


3 Nap., Memoirs of 
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Enemies of the Covenant.” Reckoning upon certain victory, 
these champions of the Prince of Peace had erected upon the 
battle-field a high gallows, and prepared a cart-load of new 
ropes, in order that there might be no more such “ steppings 
aside " as had occurred when the five prisoners were spared at 
Drumclog.’ It is somewhat inconsistent with the supposed 
ferocity of the commanders of the royalist troops that these 
preparations were not turned against the insurgents upon 
their defeat.* 

Such were the leaders of the Covenanters—men of rank, 
station, and education. As may well be supposed, their 
example was not thrown away upon their more humble and 
ignorant followers. Of the numberless outrages committed 
by them, we will select onc only, and narrate the facts as they 
came from the mouths of the perpetrators of the crime. 

Peter Peirson, the curate of Carsphairn, was a bold and 
determined man, and had the courage to reside alone, without 
even a servant, in the solitary manse belonging to that parish, 
His offence consisted in being suspected of favouring 
“ Popery, Papists, and purgatory,” and in having been heard 
waeine that “ he feared none of the Whigs, nor anything 
else, but rats and mice.” On this provocation, James 
M‘Michael and three others, one night in the middle of 
November 1684, went to the manse, knocked at the door, and 
upon its being opened by Mr Peirson, immediately shot him 
dead on his own threshold. 

Instances of the most cold-blooded murder might be 
multiplied by hundreds.* But we must now consider the 
second question, and inquire, what were the circumstances, 
and what the conduct, of Claverhouse in the particular case 
elf Zope ty Crema whe meted sh, an hey had brought 
themaclves under that curse, of doing the work of the Lord deceitflly, by with: 
holding the swed from shed "—See the ‘ Brief Rehearsal of 


Walter Smith, who got the crown of martyr- 
dom foly 37° 168); Bo. Prone vol. Hi, 


2 Crighton’s Memoirs, 3 Wodrow, ii. 467. 

4 Sir Walter Scott, writing to Southey, says: “*1 admit that he [C!- v Suse] 
was dant soit pen sxvage, but be was a oble savage; and the beastly (  -nters 
against whom he acted hardly had any claim tw be called men, unles was 
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of John Brown. Lord Macaulay's assertion that he was sen- 
tenced to death because he was “convicted of nonconform- 
ity” is pure invention, Neither Wodrow nor Walker assign 
any cause; the former, indced, expressly says,—“* Whether he 
[Claverhouse} had got any information of John’s piety and 
nonconformity, I cannot tell;” and we shall presently sce that 
Lord Macaulay might just as truly have said that John 
Thurtel was hanged for reading ‘ Bell's Life in London.’ 

John Brown was a “‘ fugitated rebel.” His name appears a 
year before in a list appended to a proclamation of those who 
had been cited as rebels in arms, or rather of rebels who had 
not appeared.’ Sir Walter Scott says, with perfect truth, 
“While we read this dismal story, we must remember 
Brown's situation was that of an avowed and determined 
rebel, liable as such to military execution.” What then does 
Lord Macaulay mean by asserting that “ he was blameless in 
life, and so peaceable that the tyrants could find no offence in 
him, except that he absented himself from the public worship 
of the Episcopalians "? That he was blameless and peaceable 
in the eyes of those who regarded Hackston of Rathillet as 
“one of Sion’s precious mourners and faithful witnesses of 
Christ, a valiant and much-honoured gentleman,"—who 
shouted “ Jesus, and no quarter!” at Tippermuir—who felt 
that they had forfeited the favour of God because they had 
abstained from “dashing the brains of the brats of Babel 
against the stones” at Drumclog—who fought under the 
“bluidy banner,” and prepared the gibbet and the new ropes 
at Bothwell Brig,—we can readily understand. But that any 
historian should be found, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, deliberately to adopt such a statement, we confess, 
fills us with surprise. 

Yet such, unhappily, is the fact. Year after year, and 
edition after edition, Lord Macaulay has given the trash of 
Wodrow to the public, backed by his own high authority. It 

ir walkin their hind feet. You can hardly conceive the 
Ce Sa nk mg are ey Cant 


Southey; f 
? Wodrow, App., ii. 110. ‘The eatry is 2s follows: “* Muirkirk, John Brown of 
Priestfield, for Keset."* 
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was in vain that Professor Aytoun laid before him the 
evidence which proved, in the most conclusive manner, that 
Wodrow was contradicted by contemporary authorities—that 
even by his own party his ‘ History ' was denounced as a col- 
lection of “lies and groundless stories.” It was in vain that 
his attention was directed to the fact that Sir Walter Scott, 
though himself adopting a view by no means favourable of 
the character of Claverhouse, rejected the story told by 
Wodrow, and adopted that told by Walker, and had dis- 
tinctly pointed out the fact that John Brown was an avowed 
rebel, amenable to the law, such as it then was; that the 
assertion that he was “ convicted of nonconformity,” and had 
“ committed no offence except that he absented himself from 
the public worship of the Episcopalians,” was not only unsup- 
ported by any evidence whatever, but betrayed a want of 
knowledge of the state of Scotland at the time. Still the story 
of the Christian Carrier appeared over and over again with- 
out even a note or a hint from which the reader could sur- 
mise that its authenticity had ever been even questioned. It 
appeared as the chief evidence on which Lord Macaulay 
relied for painting Claverhouse with the features of a fiend, 
and bestowing upon him the nickname of “ The Chief of 
Topher!” 

So the matter stood at the time of the appearance of the 
last edition of Lord Macaulay’s History. Within the last 
year, however, a valuable addition has been made to the 
materials previously before the world for the history of that 
period of Scottish annals. The Queensberry Papers, preserved 
among the archives of the Buccleuch family, have been 
examined, and amongst the extracts from those valuable 
documents which have been recently published by Mr Mark 
Napier, in his * Memoirs of Dundee,’ is the original despatch 
which Claverhouse sent to the Duke of Queensberry, then 
the High Treasurer of Scotland and head of the Government, 
on the 3rd of May 1685, giving an account of the execution of 
John Brown only two days after the event. One might almost 
fancy that the spirit of the hero had been awakened from its 
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slumbers by the sound of the only voice whose slanders he 
deigned to answer:— 


“ May it please your Grace, 

“On Friday last, among the hills betwixt Douglas and the 
Ploughlands, we pursued two fellows a great way through 
the mosses, and in the end seized them. They had no arms 
about them, and denied they had any. But being asked if they 
would take the abjuration, the eldest of the two, called John 
Brown, refused it; nor would he swear not to rise in arms 
against the King, but said he knew no king. Upon which, 
and there being found bullets and match in his house, and 
treasonable papers, I caused shoot him dead; which he 
suffered very unconcernedly. The other, a young fellow 
and his nephew, called John Brownen, offered to take the 
oath; but would not swear that he had not been at Newmills 
in arms, at rescuing the prisoners. So I did not know what to 
do with him; I was convinced that he was guilty, but saw 
not how to proceed against him. Wherefore, after he had 
said his prayers, and carabines presented to shoot him, I 
offered to him, that if he would make an ingenuous confes- 
sion, and make a discovery that might be of any importance 
for the King’s service, I should delay putting him to death, 
and plead for him. Upon which he confessed that he was at 
that attack of Newmills, and that he had come straight to 
this house of his uncle’s on Sunday morning. In the time 
he was making this confession the soldiers found out a house 
in the hill, under ground, that could hold a dozen of men, 
and there were swords and pistols in it: and this fellow 
declared that they belonged to his uncle, and that he had 
lurked in that place ever since Bothwell, where he was in 
arms. He confessed that he had a halbert, and told who 
gave it him about a month ago, and we have the fellow 
prisoner... . I have acquitted myself when I have told your 
Grace the case. He has been but a month or two with his 
halbert; and if your Grace thinks he deserves no mercy, 
justice will pass on him: for I, having no commission of 
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justiciary myself, have delivered him up to the Lieutenant- 
General, to be disposed of as he pleases. 

“Tam, my Lord, your Grace’s most humble servant, 

“J, Grawame.”"' 

It must not be supposed that the Abjuration Oath here 
referred to had anything whatever to do with the religious 
tenets of the person to whom it was administered. As mis- 
conception upon this point is not uncommon, and as that 
misconception may possibly have led to Lord Macaulay's 
assertion that Brown was “ convicted of nonconformity,” it 
may be well to examine what the Oath of Abjuration was, 
and to inquire into its history. 

On the 28th of October 1684, a declaration was published 
by the Covenanters, and affixed very generally upon the 
church-doors and other public places, “‘disowning the 
authority of Chas, Stuart, and all authority depending upon 
him;? declaring war against him and his accomplices, such 
as lay out themselves to promote his wicked and hellish 
designs ""—denouncing all bloody counsellors, justiciaries, 
generals, captains, all in civil or military power, bloody 
militiamen, malicious troopers, soldiers, and dragoons, viper- 
ous and malicious bishops and curates, and al} witnesses who 
should appear in any courts, as enemies to God, to be 
punished as such. This was met by the Government by a 
proclamation denouncing the penalty of death against all 
who should not renounce the declaration, and prescribing 
the following form of oath to be taken by alt persons who 
should be required to do so by any lawful authority:— 

“1, A. B., do hereby abhor, renounce, and disown, in the 
presence of the Almighty God, the pretended declaration of 
war lately affixed at several parish churches, in so far as it 
declares a war against his sacred Majesty, and asserts that it 
is lawful to kill such as serve his Majesty, in Church, State, 
army, or country.” 

This oath being taken, a certificate was to be delivered to 

3 Ween ie Appe TOE Sis No the Lie and Dowd ok yaaa Rene 
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the party taking it, which was to operate as a free pass and 
protection. Of the treasonable nature of the declaration it 
is impossible to entertain a doubt, and the refusal to take the 
Oath of Abjuration was, in fact, precisely equivalent to a plea 
of guilty to an indictment for high treason. The proceeding, 
it is true, was summary and liable to abuse. The law was 
harsh; but the country was in open rebellion; and Claver- 
house was no more censurable for carrying the laws into 
execution, than a judge would be who should sentence to 
death a person who pleaded guilty at the bar of the Old 
Bailey. Here, then, we arrive at last at the true history of 
John Brown, the Christian Carrier—the man represented by 
Lord Macaulay as of “ singular piety, versed in divine things, 
blameless in life, and so peaceable that even the tyrants could 
find no fault with him, except that he absented himself from 
the public worship of the Episcopalians.” His peaceableness 
was shown by his being in arms at Bothwell; his picty by 
shouting, “ No quarter for the enemies of the Covenant! "— 
by rallying round the gibbet and the ropes prepared for the 
“ bloody militiamen and malignant troopers,” over whom the 
Lord would have given His chosen people an easy victory, 
but for their “ stepping aside” in sparing the five “brats of 
Babel " at Drumclog—and by providing a secure hiding-place 
for men and arms, to be used for future slaughter. 

Rebellion is a dangerous and desperate game, which, as has 
often been remarked, requires success to justify it. 

The Christian Carrier played and lost. If he had won, he 
and his comrades would have hanged Claverhouse and his 
dragoons in cold blood, and gloried in the act; and it is rather 
unfair to canonise him because he met a more merciful death 
at the hands of those for whom he had prepared a gibbet and 
a halter. 

It may perhaps be urged that the despatch of Claverhouse 
does mes ae os rate the account given by Walker and 
Wodrow of the conversation between Claverhouse and the 
widow of John Brown. This is true; but it appears highly 
improbable that Claverhouse should have detailed with so 
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much particularity what took place, and have noticed the 
unconcerned manner in which Brown met his fate, and yet 
have omitted all notice of so remarkable a scene, if it had, in 
fact, taken place. It is impossible that he could have passed 
over without observation any symptoms of mutiny, or even 
of unwillingness to execute his orders, on the part of his 
troops. Here, then, is a distinct contradiction to the most 
important part of Wodrow’s story; and the total suppression 
by both Wodrow and Walker of all that relates to John 
Brownen, the nephew, to the discovery of the “bullets, 
match, and treasonable papers ” in the house of John Brown, 
and of the place of concealment and arms in the “ house in 
the hill, under ground,” throws the greatest possible sus- 
picion on the rest of both narratives. The simple account 
given by Claverhouse, therefore, disposes at once of the absurd 
story of the dragoons having refused to obey orders, and ren- 
ders the poetical and fanciful additions of both those very 
apocryphal writers, to say the least, highly improbable. The 
death of John Brown was simply a military execution. He 
might be sincere and honest—so was Thistlewood; he might 
be bold, and meet death unconcernedly—so did Brunt. John 
Brown was a fanatic of the same class. His courage was up- 
held by religious and political enthusiasm. He was one of 
thousands who in those days were equally prepared to com- 
mit the most savage atrocities or to endure the most terrible 
extremities, secure, as they thought, of the approbation of the 
God of Mercy, of the crown of martyrdom, and the joys of 
Paradise. 

‘Whether the oppressions of the Government justified the 
rebellion of the Covenanters, or whether the outrages com- 
mitted by the Covenanters justified the severities of the 
Government, are matters which we are not now called upon 
to discuss. They in no degree affect the question as regards 
the character of Claverhouse. It would be as reasonable to 
hold Sir John Moore or Massena answerable for the*justice 
and morality of their respective sides in the war of the Penin- 
sula, as to hold Claverhouse responsible for the policy of the 
Government he served. 
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We have bestowed so much space upon an examination of 
this particular charge, that we have none left to follow Claver- 
house through his gallant career to its brilliant close. We 
maust content ourselves with one or two instances of his con- 
duct during his command in the west which secms to us 
wholly to disprove the view of his character taken by Lord 
Macaulay, and to remove the dark stains which Sir Walter 
Scott supposed to have existed. 

In the early part of the year 1679, Claverhouse was stationed 
at Dumfries. Not Wellington himself could be more sedulous 
in suppressing outrage and maintaining discipline amongst 
his troops than we find this “ chief of Tophet " to have been, 

On the 6th of January he thus writes to the commander- 
in-chief :-— 

“On Saturday night when I came back here, the sergeant 
who commands the dragoons in the castle came to me; and 
while he was here, they came and told me there was a horse 
killed just by upon the street, by a shot from the castle. I went 
immediately and examined the guard, who denied point- 
blank that there had been any shot from thence. I went and 
heard the bailic take depositions of men that werc looking 
on, who declared upon oath that they saw the shot from the 
guard-hall, and the horse immediately fall. I caused also 
search for the bullet in the horse’s head, which was found to 
be of their calibre. After that I found it so clear, I caused 
seize upon him who was ordered by the sergeant in his ab- 
sence to command the guard, and keep him prisoner till he 
find out the man, which I suppose will be found himself. His 
name is James Ramsay, an Angus man, who has formerly 
been a lieutenant of horse, as I am informed. It is an ugly 
business; for, besides the wrong the poor man has got in 
losing his horse, it is extremely against military discipline to 
fire out of 2 guard. I have appointed the poor man to be here 
to-morrow, and bring with him some neighbours to declare 
the worth of the horse; and have assured him to satisfy him, 
if the captain, who is to be here also to-morrow, refuse to 
do it.”* 

1 Napsct’s Memours of Dundee. 
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Again, he hears complaints that, before his command had 
commenced, some of the dragoons had taken free quarters in 
the neighbourhood of Moffat; this, he remarks, was no charge 
against him, as the facts had occurred before he came into 
that part of the country, but he immediately institutes an 
inquiry. “I begged them,” he says, “ to forbear till the cap- 
tain and I should come there, when they should be redressed 
in everything. Your lordship will be pleased not to take any 
notice of this till I have informed myself upon the place.” * 
It is a curious illustration of the perversion of language and of 
diversity of character, that at the very time when that 
“worthy gentleman,” Hackston of Rathillet, inspired by 
“* zeal for the cause of God,” was butchering the Archbishop 
on Magus Muir, “‘ Bloody Claver’se ” was delaying the march 
of his prisoners in consideration of the illness of one of them, 
a conventicle preacher of the name of Irwin. He thus writes 
to the commander-in-chief on the 21st April 1679: “I was 
going to have sent in the other prisoners, but amongst them 
there is one Mr Francis Irwin, an old infirm man, who is 
extremely troubled with the gravel, so that I will be forced to 
delay for five or six days.” He again apologises for the delay 
on the same ground on the 6th of May, three days after the 
murder of the Archbishop. This man, so considerate of the 
sufferings of his prisoners, Lord Macaulay would fain have 
his readers believe to have been a “chief of Tophet, of 
violent temper, and of obdurate heart.” The kindliness of his 
disposition breaks out repeatedly in his correspondence. With 
the murder of Magus Muir, the slaughter of Drumclog, and 
the high gallows and new ropes of Bothwell fresh in his 
memory, he can yet write,—“ I am as sorry to sec a man die, 
even a Whig, as any of themselves; but when one dies justly, 
and for his own faults, and may save a hundred to fail in the 
dike, I have no scruple.” 

Again, in 1682, he writes:— 

“The first thing I mind to do, is to fall to work with all 
that have been in the rebellion, or accessory thereto by giving 
1 Napier, 122. 
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men, money, or arms; and next, resetters; and after that, field 
conventicles. For what remains of the laws against the 
fanatics, I will threaten much, but forbear severe execution 
for a while; for fear people should grow desperate, and in- 
crease too much the number of our enemies.” 

On the 1st of March 1682, commenting upon what was 
occurring in other parts of the country, he says:— 

“The way that I see taken in other places is to put laws 
severely against great and small in execution, which is very 
just; but what effects does that produce but to exasperate and 
alienate the hearts of the whole people? For it renders three 
desperate where it gains one; and your lordship knows that 
in the greatest crimes it is thought wisest to pardon the multi- 
tude and punish the ringleaders, where the number of the 
guilty is great, as in this case of whole countries. Wherefore 
T have taken another course here.” * 

Writing at the end of the same ycar, and giving an account 
of his stewardship to the Privy Council, he thus reports the 
success of his just and merciful experiment:— 

“Te may now be said that Galloway is not only as peace- 
able but as regular as any part of the country on this side Tay. 
And the rebels are reduced without blood, and the country 
brought to obedience and conformity to the Church govern- 
ment without severity or extortion; few heritors being fined, 
and that but gently, and under that none is or are to be fined 
but two or three in a parish; and the authority of the Church 
is restored in that country, and the ministers in safety. If 
there were bonds once taken of them for regularity hereafter, 
and some few were put in garrison, which may all be done in 
a few months, that country may be secure a long time both to 
King and Church.” * 

The biographer of Locheil has a passage which it would 
have been well if Lord Macaulay had considered before 
hazarding the charge of profanity against Claverhouse. 
Speaking of the high sense of honour and fidelity to his word 
by which Dundee was distinguished, he says:— 


1 Napier, 130. ae 2 Ibid., 136. 
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“ That it proceeded from a principle of religion, whereof 
he was strictly observant; for besides family worship, per- 
formed regularly evening and morning in his house, he re- 
tired to his closet at certain hours, and employed himself in 
that duty. This I affirm upon the testimony of several that 
lived in his neighbourhood in Edinburgh, where his office of 
privy councillor often obliged him to be; and particularly 
from a Presbyterian lady, who lived long in the story or house 
immediately below his lordship’s, and who was otherways so 
rigid in her opinions, that she could not believe a good thing 
of any person of his persuasion till his conduct rectified her 
mistake. ... His lordship continued the same course in the 
army; and though somewhat warm upon occasions in his 
temper, yet he never was heard to swear.” 

The same writer thus sums up the character of Dundee:— 

“He seemed formed by heaven for great undertakings, and 
‘was, in an eminent degree, possessed of all those qualities 
that accomplish the gentleman, the statesman, and the 
soldier, ... He was, in his private life, rather parsimonious 
than profuse, and observed an exact economy in his family. 
But in the King's service he was liberal and gencrous to every 
person but himself, and freely bestowed his own moncy in 
buying provisions to his army: and to sum up his character 
in two words, he was a good Christian, an indulgent hus- 
Sand, an accomplished gentleman, an honest statesman, and 
@ brave soldier.” * 

Such is the portrait of Dundee, painted by the grandson 
and biographer of the heroic Cameron of Locheil, a writer 
contemporary with Wodrow,? and to whom Lord Macaulay 
makes frequent reference. How happens it that he has over- 
looked the testimony of what he himself justly calls these 
“ singularly interesting memoirs? ” ¢ 

* Memoirs of Locheil, 278, 279. It is 2 remarkable confirmation of this some- 
what peculiar characteristic of Claverhouse, that Crookshank, who records the 
oaths of Westerraw, Lagg, and others, with peculiar gusto, never, es far ax we 


Shave observed, attributes such expressions to Claverhousc. 
2 Memoirs of Locheil, 


3 Wodrow's History wat publithed in 1722, ‘The Memoirs of Locheil were 
writen some time before 1737. The exact date cannot be ascertained.—See 
Preface, p. six. 4 Mae., iti, 321. 
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We are compelled, by want of further space, to terminate 
our remarks, We quit the subject with regret. The character 
of Dundee is one over which we would fain linger. 

In days notorious for profligacy there was no stain on his 
domestic morality—in an age infamous for the almost uni- 
versal treachery of its public men, his fidelity was pure and 
inviolate. His worst enemies have never denied him the 
possession of the most undaunted courage and military genius 
of the highest order. He was generous, brave, and gentle— 
a cavalier “ sans peur et sans reproche ”; and so long as the 
summer sun shall pour his evening ray through the dancing 
birch-trees and thick copsewood down to those dark pools 
where the clear brown waters of the Garry whirl in deep 
eddies round the footstool of Ben Vrackie, will every noble 
heart swell at the recollection of him whose spirit Aled, as 
the fading beam shone on the last victory of “Jan dhu nan 
Cath "—of him who died the death which the God of Battles 
reserves for His best and most favoured sons, alike on sea or 
mountain, on the blue wave of Trafalgar or the purple 
heather of Killiecrankie, 
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“Riva nations and hostile sects have agrecd in canonising 
him—England is proud of his name. A great commonwealth 
beyond the Adantic regards him with a reverence similar to 
that which the Athenians felt for Theseus, and the Romans 
for Quirinus. The respectable society of which he was. mem- 
ber honours him as an apostle. By pious men of other per- 
suasions he is generally regarded as a bright pattern of 
Christian virtue. Meanwhile admirers of a very different sort 
have sounded his praises. The French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century pardoned what they regarded as his super- 
stitious fancies, in consideration of his contempt for priests, 
and of his cosmopolitan benevolence, impartially extended to 
all races and all creeds. His name has thus become, through- 
out all civilised countries, 2 snyonym for probity and philan- 
thropy.” 


Such is the verdict of posterity upon the character of 
William Penn, recorded in the glowing words of Lord Mac- 
aulay.' Such is the judgment which Lord Macaulay secks 
to reverse—to show instead that this same William Penn 
prostituted himself to the meanest wishes of a cruc! and pro- 
fligate court —gloated with delight on the horrors of the 
scaffold and the stake *—was the willing tool of a bloodthirsty 
and treacherous tyrant ‘—a trafficker in simony and suborner 
of perjury '—a conspirator, seeking to deluge his country in 
blood *—a sycophant, a traitor,’ and a liar.” 


1 Val. 1. 506. 2 Vol. 1. 656. 3 Vol. 1, 65, 
4 Vol. . 230. 3. Vol. in. 248, 299, 6 Val ny, 20, 31, 
7 Vol. as. 587. 4 Vol. i. 59%. 
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Such are the charges scattered through Lord Macaulay’s 
pages; and in support of them he relies on the part taken by 
Penn on the following occasions:— 


I. His conduct with regard to the Maids of Taunton.—Vol. i. 655. 
IL. His at the executions of Cornish and of Gaunt.—Vol. 


i. 665. 

Ill. His conduct in the affair of Kiffin —Vol. ii. 230. 

IV. The transactions relating to Magdalen College.—Vol. ii. 298. 

Vv. His infos communication with James I]. Shilse in Ireland — 

il. 
VI. His alleged schood in a supposed interview with William II. 
—Vol. iii. 599. 
VII. His alleged share in Preston's plot.—Vol. iv. 0. 
VII. His interview with Sidney. —Vol. iv. 30 
IX. His alleged communications with James whilst the later was at 
St Germains.—Vol. iv. 31. 

T purpose to examine the evidence relating to each of these 
charges, confining myself as much as possible to original and 
unquestionable documents, and indicating in every case the 
evidence on which I rely, and the most easy mode in which 
the reader, if so disposed, may verify my statements if true, 
or detect their inaccuracy if I have fallen into error. On most 
points the evidence is abundant and easily to be obtained. 
Lord Macaulay calls Penn “ rather a mythical than 2 histori- 
cal person.” * Never was a less appropriate epithet. Penn 
lived much in public. During his whole life he was in contest 
with some one or other. His birth, education, and position, 
were such as to expose him to constant observation. He was 
a prolific writer—a copious correspondent. The personal 
friend of Algernon Sidney, John Locke, and Archbishop 
Tillotson—of King James the Second, and of George Fox— 
probably no man ever lived who was the connecting link be- 
tween men so diverse and so hostile. A courtier, a scholar, 
and a soldier, ee every worldly advantage, and left 
the gayest Court in Ei to take up his cross amongst the 
humblest and most of the followers of his Redeemer. 
Such 2 man was certain to be the object of calumny in his 
own day; and accordingly, we find that there was hardly an 


* Vol. i, 506. 
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act of Penn’s life which was not the subject of hostile com- 
ment. To speak of him as a “ mythical rather than an histori- 
cal person,” is therefore simply absurd. 


I 


The First in order on the black list of Lord Macaulay's 
charges, relates to the conduct of William Penn with regard 
to the “ Maids of Taunton.” 

Upon the entry of Monmouth into that town, and on the 
occasion of his declaring himself heir to the throne, proclaim- 
ing himself King, setting a price on the head of the reigning 
monarch, and denouncing the Parliament then sitting as an 
unlawful assembly,' he was received by a procession of the 
daughters of the principal inhabitants of the place, headed by 
their schoolmistress, bearing the emblems of royalty, who pre- 
sented him with standards worked by their own hands.’ That 
every person concerned in this proceeding incurred thercby 
the penalties of high treason, there can be no doubt. But it 
docs not appear ever to have been contemplated by James, or 
even by Jeffreys, to enforce the rigour of the law against girls, 
some of whom were not more than ten years of age. In those 
days, however, mercy was not given, but sold. A pardon for 
the prisoner who had been tried in the morning, is said to 
have been tossed by the judge who condemned him to the 
companion of his evening debauch, who the next day made 
the best bargain he could with the culprit or his friends.’ 
From the highest to the lowest the infamous traffic prevailed. 
The Court and the Bench shared in the corruption, and, as 
might be expected, a swarm of inferior agents and dealers in 
iniquity sprang up. The names of some of these have been 
preserved, and appear in the registers of the Privy Council, 
in the Secret Service Book of Charles and James the Second, 
and in the records of those families whose members were the 


1 Macaulay, i. 588. ; 
2 Macaulay, i. 584-586; Toulmin's Hist. of Taunton, 4t0, 17yt, 136. 
3 Macaulay, i. 653. 
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victims of their rapacity. Robert Brent occupics the most 
prominent place. His name occurs repeatedly. After the 
Revolution, a proclamation was issued for his apprehension." 

After Brent comes George Penne, whose name has been 
preserved in consequence of his having been employed 
to negotiate the pardon of Azariah Pinney, a member of a 
Somersetshire family who had been involved in Monmouth’s 
rebellion.* 

George Penne’s infamous trade appears not to have pros- 
pered. Probably his business became less lucrative when the 
wholesale slaughter consequent on the suppression of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ceased. We find him some time afterwards 
an applicant to the Crown for the grant of a patent office for 
the establishment of a lottery and licensing gaming-tables in 
America. 

His petition for this purpose was presented to the Privy 
Council during the time when Sunderland was President; and 
Sunderland attended in person the meeting at which it was 
discussed.) It is not stated whether he was successful in his 
application; but he disappears from history, and his name 
would probably have been utterly forgotten by this time had 
it not been preserved to be the occasion of an unfortunate mis- 
take, consequent upon its similarity to that borne by the cele- 
brated founder of Pennsylvania. But for this, George Penne 
would have shared the fate of the obscure crowd of his fellow- 
workers in iniquity who have passed into utter oblivion. 

When it had been resolved that the lives of the “ Maids of 
Taunton ” (as these school children have been called) should 
be spared, the King “gave their fines to the Maids of 


1 Prt. Co, Reg., 27th Feb. 1688 or 1689. 


edit. 18st, 445, ed. 1856, xx. Azarvah Pinney of Baruscomb was 


Jerome Nipho, Esquire.” hs desamaton was the sland of 
redeemed, i recened through George Penne the sum of ins 
vansom.—See Robert Lak of Monmmoutle us 243. ida 
3 Pn. Co, Reg. J. R., 540. 
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Honour.” * In other words, he permitted the Maids of Hon- 
our to extort as much money from the fears and affections of 
the parents and relations of these unhappy children as they 
could. The Maids of Honour applied to the Duke of Somer- 
set (the Lord Lieutenant of the county), and he had recourse 
to Sir Francis Warre, colonel of the Taunton Regiment, who 
had repeatedly sat in Parliament for that town, and who then 
resided at Hestercombe, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
To him the Duke addressed the following letter:— 


“YT do here send you a list of the Taunton Maydes. You 
living soe near to Taunton makes me think that you know 
some of them, therefore pray send me word by the first opor- 
tunity whether any of these are in custody, and whoe they 
are; and if any one of these are not in custody, Jett them be 
secured, especially the schoolemistress, and likewise send me 
word if you know any one of these, because there are some 
friends of mine that I believe upon easy termes might get 
theire pardon of the King. Pray send me an answer by the 
first opportunity, and in so doing this you will oblige your 
humble servant, SomERsET.* 

““Lonpon, Dee. 12, 1685.” 


Sir Francis Warre's reply has not been preserved: but it 
would seem that, between the date of this letter—viz., 12th of 
December 1685—and the end of the year, some person of the 
name of Birde,? who is stated by Lord Macaulay to have becn 
town-clerk of Bridgewater, had interfered in the transaction, 
for, on the 14th of January 1685-6, the Duke of Somerset 
again writes as follows:— 


“ | have acquainted the Maydes of Honour with this buise- 
ness of Mr Birde, and they do all say that he never had any 
authority from them to proceede in this matter, and that they 


¥ Letter of Sunderland, post 
3 Toulmmn's Hist. of Taunton, 163, 4t0, 1751. 

3 Mac , edit. 1853, 11. 239, note. 

4 Query—of Taunton?—Sce Toulmin, Hist. of Taunton, 163. 
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have this post writ to him not to trouble himself any more in 
this affaire; soe that if you will proceede on this matter ac- 
cording to my former letter, you will es he oblige your 
humble servant, Sowenser. 


“* Jan. 14, 1685. 
“If you can secure any of them, pray doc, and let me have 
account of this letter as soon as you can. 


“For Sir Francisse Warre, Bart. To be left at the posthouse in 
Taunton, Somersets.” 


The next letter that has been preserved is also from the 
Duke of Somerset to Sir Francis Warre, and is dated within a 
week of the one last quoted. 


“We have here thought fitt that things would be better 
managed if there was a letter of Atturncy given to somebody 
(that you should think fit and capable of) for to ayde and 
assist you in it, that there may be noc other to transact this 
businesse but yourselfe, and another of your recommending 
that should bussle and stir about to case you. If that you 
know of any such man that you can trust, pray let me know 
it by the first oportunity, that the Maydes of Honour may 
signe his letter of Atturney. Pray let them know that if they 
doe thus put it off from time to time that the Maydes of 
Honour are resolved to sue them to an Outlawry, so that pray 
do you advise them to comply with what is reasonable (which 
I think 7000 is) for them. 

“ T must beg a thousand times over your pardone for giving 
you this trouble, and will never omit anything wherein I can 
serve you, sir—I am your very humble servant, Somunser. 

“ Lonpon, Jan. 21, 1685-6. 

“For Sir Francisse Warre, Bart. To be left at the posthouse in 
Taunton, Somersetts.” 


Immediately after this suggestion, that Sir Francis Warre 
should name some subordinate agent to “bustle and stir 
about,” and that the Maids of Honour should send a letter of 
attorney for that purpose, comes the following letter from the 
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Earl of Sunderland, of which a copy is preserved amongst a 
very miscellancous collection entitled “‘ Domestic—Varicos,” 
in the State-Paper Office:— 


“ Werrznatt, Feb. 13, 1685-6. 

“ Mx. Penne,—Her Majesty’s Maids of Honour having ac- 
quainted me that they design to employ you and Mr. Walden 
in making a composition with the relations of the Maids of 
Taunton for the high misdemeanour they have been guilty of. 
I do, at their request, hereby let you know, that His Majesty 
has been pleased to give their fines to the said Maids of Hon- 
our, and therefore recommend it to Mr. Walden and you to 
make the most advantageous composition you can in their 
behalfe.—I am, sir, your humble servant, SUNDERLAND.” 


Here ends the whole of what can properly be called evi- 
dence wpon the subject. We shall presently have to examine 
the accounts given by different historians of the transaction, 
to consider what reliance is to be placed on the narratives of 
some, and what inferences are fairly to be drawn from the 
silence of others. But here, resting upon this affirmative testi- 
mony alone, it may fairly be asked, Can any reasonable doubt 
exist that the Mr Penne to whom the letter of Sunderland is 
addressed was the same George Penne who, at the same time 
and in the same county, was employed in negotiating a similar 
transaction in the case of Azariah Pinney? 

Lord Macaulay,' however, declares his conviction, un- 
altered and unalterable, that this curt missive of Sunderland, 
though addressed to “ Mr Penne ”—though written immedi- 
ately upon the suggestion that “ somebody ” should be 
named, to “ bustle and stir about,” and to “ ease and assist” 
Sir Francis Warre, to whom the Duke of Somerset was so pro- 
fuse in his apologies for “ the trouble he gave him ”—though 
“ George Penne ” was exactly such 2 person, and was engaged 
at this very time upon precisely similar business in the same 
county, and therefore most likely to be known both to Warre 
and Somerset—and although no allusion to any other person 

+ Mac,, edit. 1858, 1, 236, nose. 
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of the name of “ Penne” or “ Penn,” except George Penne, 
is to be found in the transaction—yet that this letter was ad- 
dressed, not to him, but to William Penn, the Lord Proprietor 
of the province of Pennsylvania, the friend of Algernon Sid- 
ney and John Locke, the ward and intimate associate of the 
King—with whom James was in the habit of conferring for 
hours, whilst the first nobles of the kingdom were kept wait- 
ing in the ante-chamber '"—whose house was crowded by 
hundreds of suitors who occupied at that moment a social 
position far higher than that of Sir Francis Warre—with 
whom Sunderland had been intimate from boyhood—whose 
associate and companion he had been at college—and with 
whom he must at this very time have been in almost daily 
intercourse. 

It may be asked, Upon what evidence does Lord Macaulay 
ground this supposition? The answer is, Simply upon none. 
I is fair, however, to state that he is not the originator of the 
calumny; and before discussing the reasons which in his 
opinion justify him in repeating and giving it currency and 
authority, it will be well to trace the origin of the charge. 
We have seen the whole of the evidence—we now come to 
the history. 

No contemporary historian that 1 have been able to discover 
mentions either William Penn or George Penne as having 
had anything whatever to do with the transaction. 

Oldmixon asserts that Brent and a person of the name of 
Crane were employed.’ Ralph says that the Maids of Honour 


1 Mac., edit 1858, 1. 82, note, 2 Ibid 
3 ‘Tins money”? [s¢, the sums paid for the pardons], "and a great deal 
more, was said to be for the Maids FF Honcur, ‘hose agent Brent, the Popuh 
lawyer, had an under-agent, one Crane of Bridgewater, and ‘ts supposed that 
both of chem paid themselves very bounnfully out of the money which was raed 
by dus means; some instances of which are wxthin my knowledge —Oldmixon, 
n, 708. Lord Macaulay says that Oldmizon 1, of all our historians, “the least 
trustworthy "; that be ‘ asserts ely ""; that he ‘ goes no further 
than ‘st was said,’ and ‘it was j'”” and that even “* his most positive 
assernon "” would in this case be of *“ no value." Lord Macaulay seems to have 
overlooked the statement which Oldmmon makes that some of the instances were 
within his own knowledge. One thing 1s certam—namely, that had Oldmncon 
froneded twit ceulatan, Lael Macatay appcas seo w have forouen at 
we we tation. Lord rs also wo have at 
he had himself cited Oldmion no less than seventeen mes 2¢ an authority for 
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“sent down an agent,” but does not say who chat agent 
‘was,’ 

Other contemporary historians are silent. The only inter- 
ence to be drawn from them, therefore, is derived from the 
extreme improbability that they would have been silent if a 
man so eminent and so obnoxious to many of thcm as 
William Penn had been concerned in the transaction. That 
they should pass over, or be entirely ignorant of, the doings 
of the obscure George Penne, is by no means unlikely. Sir 
Francis Warre’s part of the correspondence with the Duke 
of Somerset has unfortunately been lost; but it will be 
observed that there is nothing in the Duke's letters from 
which it can be inferred that Sir Francis Warre was reluctant 
to be employed, or considered such employment in any way 
disgraceful. With the lapse of time, however, the matter 
came to be regarded from a very different point of view: and 
when Dr Toulmin applied, at the close of the last century, 
to the descendant of Sir Francis Warre, who supplied him 
with the letters from the Duke to his ancestor, he was 
informed that “ Sir Francis Warre, unwilling to be concerned 
in the business, represented to the Duke that the school- 
mistress was a woman of mean birth, and that the scholars 
worked the banner by her orders, without knowing of any 
offence. On this, further proceedings were dropped, but not 
until the,sums of {100 and {50 had been gained from the 
parents of some of them.”* 


his narrative of the events connected with Monmouth's insurreciwon that he had 
three times drawn attention to the fact that ‘* Oldmixon, when boy, liscil rear 
the scene of these events "—that he was, probably, an eyewstness of wime of 
them, and that he passed a great part of his life at Bredgewater. That such ws 
the confidence to be placed in him, that his «lence an the subject was sufficient t 
negative the truth of a well-known and hornble anecdote popularly believed 
the monster Kirke, Such is the mode in which the authonty of Oldman 
treated by Lord Macaulay, when Kitke—who added to, or. as Lord Macaulay 
appears to think, atoned for, his enormunes by treachery tw the master in whine 
service he had committed them—ts to be vindicated. When Fenn 1s to be traduced, 
Oldmizon becomes the ‘least trustworthy” of “*all our historians,” and fe 
most positive assertion of no valuc!—Vol. i. Bt, 6a, 613, 636, edit. thy; sol. 
iii, 296, 1855; vol. ili. 244, 256, edition 1858. 


1 Ralph, i. 893. 
2 Toulmin's History of Taunton, 8v0, 5333 410, 179%, 163. 
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By the time that Dr Toulmin wrote his History,‘ the trans- 
action had come to be considered as by no means reputable; 
and we need not be surprised that the family tradition should 
be that Sir Francis Warre was unwilling to be concerned in 
it; but had he handed it over to a man so eminent as William 
Penn, it can hardly be supposed that so important a fact could 
have been forgotten; yet we find no trace of it. 

We now come to the origin of the calumny. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty years after the events had 
taken place, Sir James Mackintosh happened to meet with the 
letter from Sunderland to Penne which has been already 
quoted. He appears not to have accurately cxamined the 
previous correspondence between Somerset and Warre, and 
he was certainly in ignorance of the existence of any such 
person as George Penne. With unfortunate haste, he jumped 
to the conclusion that the person to whom this letter was 
addressed must have been William Penn; and even in citing 
the letter, he commits the mistake of stating that it was 
addressed to William Penn,—the fact being that no Christian 
name at all is used in the original, and that it is addressed, 
not to William Penn, but to Mr Penne.’ 

The passage in Mackintosh is as follows: “It must be 
added with regret that William Penn, sacrificing other objects 
to the hope of obtaining the toleration of his religion from 
the King’s favour, was appointed an agent for the Maids of 
Honour, and submitted to receive instructions to make the 
most advantageous composition he could in their behalf.” 
The continuer of Mackintosh adopts the statement, and adds, 
that Penn went down to Taunton;‘ in support of which 
assertion he cites Ralph, who, as we have seen, never mentions 
Penn in the matter, but says that the Maids of Honour sent 
down “an agent.” That Lord Macaulay should, in the first 
instance, have followed Mackintosh without inquiry, should 
hardly excite surprise; but after having had his attention 


+ Published 1791. 
2 Sir James Mackintosh cites it thus: “Lord Sunderland tw William Penn, 
rath Feb. 1686; StatePaper Office." Probably he did not examine the origina, 
and trusted to some carcless transcriber. 
3 Mack., 32, 4m. ‘4 Wallace's Continuation of Mackintosh, viii. 
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drawn to the evidence, which was not in the possession of 
Mackintosh, and the origin of the mistake pointed out,’ he 
declares his determination to adhere to his original statement, 
and justifies that determination at great length in a note to 
the edition of his History recently published,’ upon the 
following grounds:— 

First, That Sir James Mackintosh had no doubt about the 
matter} 

The authority of Sir James Mackintosh is unquestionably 
high. But Sir James Mackintosh would have been the first 
to admit the possibility that he might be Jed into error by 
deficient information or by the mistake of a transcriber, and 
the first to correct that error. Lord Macaulay is put into 
possession of the evidence which Sir James Mackintosh had 
not, and the mistake of the transcriber is pointed out. Sir 
James Mackintosh is dead, and cannot correct the error; Lord 
Macaulay is living, and will not. The argument derived 
from the authority of Sir James Mackintosh, under these 
circumstances, must go for as much as it is worth. 

Secondly, That the names “ Penn” and “* Penne” are the 
same. Lord Macaulay admits that both William Penn and 
his father the Admiral invariably spelt the name Penn, but 
urges thar other people sometimes spelt it Pen and Penne: 
that Hide is sometimes Hyde; Jeffries, Jefferies, Jeffercys, 
and Jeffreys: that Somers is Sommers, and Summers; Wright 
is Wrighte; and Cowper, . 

‘The letter of Sunderland is addressed to “Mr Penne;” and 
every one except Lord Macaulay will allow that, primd facie, 

1 Dixon's Life of Penn, Supplementary Chapter. 

2 Edit, 1858, p. 236. 3 Mac., echt. 1858, it. 236, note, 
rally rete meron 
Cirvahonac the Reese sed ourst of te ace of Faken Thos ae 
fre sitios Ma elstmed the Toor Guord wah the arene Bander and 
Geahars thei captain with Groh of Gs concen recall ohn hc bre 


th which he once held up a brother essayist to contempt for referring to 
eran a of the halter, as i fastramcat by which Monrose met br death? 


* Lays of the Cavaliers, Appendix, 348. 
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a letter is intended for the person whose name is correctly 
given on its address, and not for a person whose name is not 
correctly given. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that, in the great 
majority of cases, Lord Macaulay's argument is correct, and 
that much reliance ought not to be placed on this fact if it 
stood alone. There are, however, peculiar circumstances 
attending the case. In the very same books in the State-Paper 
and Privy Council Offices in which the name of George 
Penne occurs, the name of William Penn also occurs repeat- 
edly; and there is not a single instance in which it is spelt 
otherwise than Penn. It is admitted by Lord Macaulay that 
Witliam Penn and his father the Admiral invariably spelt the 
name Penn. Is it likely that Sunderland, who had known 
and been intimate with William Penn from his boyhood, who 
must have been in constant intercourse with him at this very 
time, should have deviated from this well-known orthography 
in this single instance? 

If there ever was a case in which reliance should be placed 
on such a fact, surely it is this. 

Thirdly, Lord Macaulay urges that it is improbable that the 
Maids of Honour would have employed such an agent as 
George Penne; that Sir Francis Warre was a man of high 
rank and consideration, and therefore it is unlikely that so 
low a fellow as George Penne should be employed in the 
transaction. 

It is exactly because he was a low fellow that he was 
employed. He was the agent to “ bustle and stir about ”’* 
amongst the relatives of the girls, and wring the uttermost 
farthing from them. If an agent had been required to com- 
municate with the King, and to obtain their pardon, William 
Penn might possibly have been applied to; but this had 
been already done. The pardon was obtained, and all that 
remained was to make the best bargain with the relatives of 
the children. For this George Penne, not William Penn, was 
the fitting agent. 


+ Duke of Somerset's Letter to Warre, ante. 
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Fourthly, Lord Macaulay says that no inference should be 
drawn from the abrupt and uncourteous style of the note, or 
the conjunction of the obscure Mr Walden with the King’s 
personal friend and the lord-proprictor of a province, because 
the Marquess of Wellesley, when Governor of India, ad- 
dressed his brother General Wellesley, in official communi- 
cations, with the formality of “Sir.” 

It would have been weil, if, before using this argument, 
Lord Macaulay had observed the tone of the Duke of Somer- 
set’s letters to Sir Francis Warre, and asked himself’ whether 
those of Lord Sunderland to William Penn were likely to be 
less courteous? Let the reader picture to himself the terms 
in which Lord Sunderland would have announced to the 
Duke of Somerset, and to Sir Francis Warre, that the King's 
personal and confidential friend had condescended to take 
upon himself to “ bustle and stir about,” to “ ease and assist 
the Somersetshire Baronet, and the profuse expressions of 
gratitude which he would have been charged to express on 
the part of the Maids of Honour, and then let him turn to 
the letter to ““ Mr Penne,” and ask himself whether the lan- 
guage is most adapted to William Penn or to George Penne? 

Fifthly, Lord Macaulay has one argument left, and one 
only. 

re is, that such is his opinion, and such shall be his opinion. 
This is an argument which it is impossible to answer. It is 
the same reasoning which was considered by Lord Peter to 
be conclusive in the great debate between himsclf and his 
brothers, Martin and Jack, when they respectfully submitted 
that his brown loaf was not mutton. “ Look ye, gentlemen, 
cries Peter in a rage, to convince you what a couple of blind, 
positive, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I will use but this 
plain argument: By G—, it is good true natural mutton as 
any in Leadenhall market, and confound you both eternally 
if you offer to believe otherwise.”** 


+ Tale of a Tub, 120, 
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The Second charge brought by Lord Macaulay against 
William Penn is of a nature singularly revolting. 

Of the many judicial murders which disgraced that period 
of our history, none were more infamous or more cruel than 
those of which Cornish and Gaunt were the victims. The 
former was executed with all the detailed horrors of the sen- 
tence in cases of high treason, and the latter was burnt alive. 
The executions took place on the same day. William Penn 
was present at both, Lord Macaulay says: “ William Penn, 
for whom exhibitions, which humane men generally avoid, 
seem to have had a strong attraction, hastened from Cheap- 
side, where he had seen Cornish hanged, to Tyburn, in order 
to sce Elizabeth Gaunt burned.”* 

‘This insinuation against Penn's well-known character for 
humanity would deserve nothing but contempt, did it come 
from any one less eminent than Lord Macaulay. It was by 
the constancy of Penn when the nerve of Calamy had failed, 
and he had refused to accompany Cornish to the scaffold,’ 
that his memory was rescued from the slander that he died 
mad or drunk.’ It is from Penn that we know the meck 
courage with which Elizabeth Gaunt submitted to her cruel 
martyrdom ‘—Juxon stood by Charles the First at Whitehall 
Tillotson and Burnet received the last words of Lord 


1 Vol 1 665, edit. 1849, vol. 1 249, edit 1558. 

2" He often visited bum in Newgate, and, being earnestly along 
nth bins to the place of executson, as not ghle taeda te bus becly told Rone he 
onl ar well de wats hum ar beat the agin of har dos kn tach eaeumacet 
a be wat un.’ "Life of Calamy, 2, 61. 

Tt may be observed thet the nephew of Calamy, afterwards the celebrated Non- 

‘oacaemoen clivine, ab, present) ot Git, eset of Corriuh 28 well se Poss, and 
has lefe an account of .—Life of Calamy, ub supra 

3 Be epiaperiaer ‘they sand, or out of hus mind, when he was turned off." 
we 

etl eth are Ns mene we nt heen dw 
eco : < 
te out that he died in a fit of fury. But Pen, gr npn elect he 
there appeared oothing but « ystwndguaten that annceoce might very naturally 
th sae etn 

"7 Shee with enmany vent cefalacn, tt wrck all tarsi. She 
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Russell on the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ History, 
sacred and profane, affords other instances of fidelity even to 
the foot of the Cross. Were all these moved only by “ the 
strong attractions of exhibitions which humane men gener- 
ally avoid”? If not, what right has Lord Macaulay to cast 
so foul an aspersion upon a man whose memory has been 
honoured for humanity—who would not shed blood even in 
a lawful quarrel—whose long life is unstained by any act of 
cruelty—and who, in countless instances, interposed to rescue 
the innocent victims of a tyrannical Government? 


git 


On the 4th of April 1687, the King issued his “* Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience; ” or, as Lord Macaulay prefers to 
call it, “ The Memorable Declaration of Indulgence.” 

This celebrated State Paper well deserves a careful perusal. 
It sets forth concisely the great principle “ that conscience 
ought not to be constrained, nor people forced in matters of 


said, charity was a part of her religion as well as faith. This, at worst, was the 
feeding an enemy; 10 she hoped she had her reward with Him for whose sake 
she did this service, how unworthy soever the person was that made so ill a 
return for it. She rejoiced that God had honoured her to be the first that wuffered 
by fire in this reign, and that her suffering was a martytdam fur that rebjion 
which was all love. Pen the Quaker tld me he saw her die, She fax the straw 
about her for burning her specdily, and behaved! herself in such 2 manner that 
all the spectators melted in tcars."'--Hurnet, iii. 54. 

“There is daily inquisition for those engaged im the lat plats; some dic deny- 
ing, as Alderman Cornish—others confessing, but justifying. 

“Cornish died last sixth day in Cheapside, for being at the meeting that Lord 
Rosell died for, but denied it most vehemently to the last. A woman, one 
Gaunt of Wapping, of Dr. Moore's acquaintance, was burned the same day at 
Tybura for the high treason of hiding one of Monmouth’s army; and the man 
saved came in [as witness] against her. She died compotedly and fearless, inter. 
preting the cause of her death God's cause. Many more to be hanged great and 
amall. It is a day two be wite—I long to be with you, but the eternal God do as 
He pleases, Ob, be watchful! fear and sanctify the Lord in your hearts,"*--Penn 
to Harrison, Oct. 3685; quoted in Janney's Life of Penn. 


1 Burnet, ii. 377. The reluctance with which Burnet performed this duty ~his 
meanness, falschood, and cowardice, and the abject manner in which he Sms: 
cated the displeasure of the King—are shown in a striking manner in a lener 
which he wrote at this time to Mr Brisbane, recently published in Mr Nepicr’s 
‘Memoirs of Dundee, i. 46, 
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mere religion; " that all attempts to that end are contrary to 
the intent of Government—destroy trade—depopulate the 
countries in which they are practised—“ and, finally, never 
obtain the end to which they are employed.” 

‘That ‘ after all the frequent and pressing endeavours used 
in each of the last four rcigns to reduce this kingdom to an 
exact conformity in religion, it was visible the success had not 
answered the design, and that the difficulty was invincible.” 

These are sentences which might have come from the pen 
of Locke, and the truth of which was tardily acknowledged 
nearly a century and a half afterwards, in the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and of the Catholic disabilities. 
The King then proceeds to grant his free pardon to all persons 
convicted and under sentence for “‘ ail crimes and things by 
them committed contrary to the penal laws formerly made 
relating to religion, and the profession or exercise thereof.” 
So far the Declaration was not only wise and just, but it was 
strictly in accordance with law. The power of the Crown to 
pardon such offences has never been disputed. But James 
went further; he added the following fatal words: “ We do 
likewise declare, That it is our royal will and pleasure that 
from henceforth the execution of ail and all manner of penal 
laws in matters ecclesiastical, for not coming to church, or 
not receiving the Sacrament, or for any other nonconformity 
to the Religion Established, or for or by reason of the exercise 
of religion, in any manner whatsoever, be immediately 
suspended: and the further execution of the said penal laws, 
and every of them, is hereby 

It might be wise to repeal these laws, but the King had no 
power tosuspend them. The Crown may pardon 2 murderer, 
but cannot, without the assent of Parliament, declare that 
death shall not in future be awarded to him who shall be 
guilty of the crime of murder. The line which divides the 
power of pardoning an act when done, from the power of 
authorizing the doing of that act, is, however, by no means so 
strongly defined as to occasion any surprise that it should be 
overlooked by honest and even clear-sighted men. It was 
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not, however, overlooked by Penn.’ He opposed this uncon- 
stitutional act in private and in public, In the address of the 
Quakers presented by Penn to the King, the necessity of 
obtaining the concurrence of Parliament is distinctly pointed 
out and insisted upon.” Lord Macaulay suppresses these facts, 
and speaks contemptuously of the address as “ adulatory,” 
and the speech of Penn as “ more adulatory still.”> It would 
be difficult to find either an address or a speech to a crowned 
head to which the term was less applicable; a reference to the 
documents will show the extent to which Lord Macaulay 
misrepresents the character of both.* 

The Dissenters were divided as to the mode in which the 
Declaration should be received. 

One party braved the distant terrors of Popery, and grate- 
fully accepted the freedom offered by the King. For this Lord 
Macaulay heaps upon them every vituperative epithet of the 
English language.* The other adopted the Church of 
England as their protectress, and regarded their present state 
of subjection, degradation, and incapacity, as a less evil than 
the more active persecution which they dreaded if Popery 
were to obtain even toleration. To them Lord Macaulay 
awards the meed of virtue, wisdom, and moderation.® 

At this moment the Dissenters held the balance. “Then,” 
says Lord Macaulay, “ followed an auction the strangest that 
history has recorded. On one side the King, on the other the 


1% As we came from Eaton to Windsor, I freely, amongst other things, told 
Mr Penn that, though 1 was for liberty of conscience, thought the King ill 
advised to put out his Declaration of Indulgence upon the dispensing power; to 
which Mr Penn made no answer then: but many years after (upon what acca- 
sion I shall tell more at large before I have done) } came to know the reason of 
his silence, which was because Mr Penn had been himself against putting it out 
upon so unpopuler @ prerogative.” —Lawion's Memoir; Janney's Life of Penn, 
300. 

3 ‘We hope the good effects thereof” [i.e., of the Declaration for Liberty of 
Conscience}, “for the peace, trade, and prosperity of the kingdom, will produce 
auch @ concurrence from the Parliament a may secure it to our posterity in 
after-times.""—See the Address in full. Life of Penn, by Besse; folio, i. 330, 138- 


3 Vol, ii. 488, 1858. 
4 See the ** Declaration,”* ** Address," and ‘* Speech" at length; Appendix 
5 Vol. ii. 223; 482, 1858. 6 Vol. ii. 225; 484, 1858. 
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Church, began to bid cagerly against each other for the 
favours of those whom, up to that time, the King and the 
Church had combined to oppress.”* 

The Baptists, who then numbered in their ranks the cele- 
brated John Bunyan, were a powerful and important sect, 
well worth conciltating. Of this sect, William Kiffin, whose 
grandsons, the Hewlings, had fallen victims to Jeffreys, was 
the most influential member. “ Great,” says Lord Macaulay, 
“‘as was the authority of Bunyan over the Baptists, that of 
William Kiffin was still greater. . .. The heartless and venal 
sycophants of Whitchall, judging by themselves, thought 
that the old man would be casily propitiated by an alderman’s 
gown, and by some compensation in money for the property 
which his grandsons had forfeited. Penn was employed in 
the work of seduction, but to no ie 

Was Penn employed in the work of seduction? Lord 
Macaulay asserts that he was. Kiffin himself, on the other 
hand, distinctly says that Penn's interference in the matter 
was at his instance, and with a view to his being excused the 
honour which it was sought to force on him. Two statements 
more diametrically opposed to each other cannot be con- 
ceived. Kiffin was the person principally concerned in the 
transaction, and is the only witness with regard to it. His 
account of the matter is in the following words: “In a little 
after, a great temptation attended me, which was a commis- 
sion from the King, to be one of the aldermen of the city of 
London; which, as soon as I heard of it, I used all the means 
I could to be excused, both by some Jords near the King, and 
also by Sir Nicholas Butler and Mr Penn. But it was all in 
vain; I was told that they knew I bad an interest that might 
serve the King; and although they knew my sufferings were 
great, in cutting off my two grandchildren, and losing their 
estates, yet it should be made up to me both in their estates, 
and also in what honour or advantage I could reasonably 
desire for myself.” 


1 Mac. it, 216; 1 2 Vol. ii. edit. 31 
imme Ue P itis as, Exacly ransecbed frcathe dopy in the Beksh 
juscum,.—J. P, 
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Kiffin says he applied to Sir Nicholas Butler and Penn to be 
excused, He says not one word of Penn applying to Aim. 
Lord Macaulay asserts that the latter part of the passage 
“* fully bears out ” all that he has said, and complains that Mr 
Hepworth Dixon acts unfairly by terminating his quotation 
at the words, “ but it was all in vain.”* And what does Lord 
Macaulay do? To make the passage suit his purpose, he alters 
it! He says, “ The remainder of the sentence, which fully 
bears out all I have said, is carefully suppressed. Kiffin 
proceeds thus: ‘I was told that they (Nicholas and Penn) 
knew I had an inteiest that might serve the King,’ &c. 
&.” 

The words * Nicholas and Penn ” are not used in this place 
by Kiffin: they are interpolated by Macaulay! And this in 
the very sentence in which he is complaining that a quotation 
has stopped short at a semicolon instead of a full stop! The 
words “ they knew ” may grammatically mean that Nicholas 
and Penn knew; but they by no means necessarily bear that 
meaning. The context shows that Kiffin used them in the 
sense of “on savait,” or, “ it was known.” Kiffin employed 
Penn and his other friends to intercede with the King and 
his advisers. His application was unsuccessful; and he is told 
the reason. By what means can this be tortured into the 
employment of Penn in “the work of seduction”? Lord 
Macaulay must have felt that the interpolation he has made 
was necessary to give even a colour of possibility to such a 
construction.’ 

Lord Macaulay has given his readers a measure of what 
he considers honesty. In the character which he has drawn of 


+ Macaulay, ii. (1858) 488, note. 

2 Dixon's Life of Pen, 21, edit. 1856. 

3 It may perhaps be said that these words are in a parenthesis. So they would 
be if used by Kiffin. When words are introduced which are not used by the 
author quoted, there are two ways of marking the fact, either by reversing the 
inverted commas, which is the most usual correct mode, or by placing the parsage 
in hooks, thus: [Nicholas and Pena]. Marks of parenthesis always mean that the 
parenthesis occurs in the original passage quoted; were it otherwise, it would be 
impossible to indicate correctly the quotation of 2 passage containing = paren- 
thesis, 
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his great prototype, Burnet,’ there is no virtue upon which 
he insists more strongly than his honesty. “He was,” he 


1“ Bishop Burnet was a man of the most extensive knowledge I ever met 
with; had read and seen a great deal, with 2 prodigious memory and 2 very in- 
different judgment, He was extremely partial, and readily took everything for 
granted that he heard to the prejudice of those he did not like, which made him 
pass for a man of less truth than he really was, 1 do not think he designedly pub- 
lished anything he believed to be false. 

** He had a boisterous, vehement manner of expressing himsclf, which often 
made him ridiculous, especially in the House of Lords, when what he said would 
not have been thought s0, delivered in a lower voice and a calmer behaviour. 
His vast knowledge occasioned his frequently rambling from the point he was 
speaking to, which ran him into discourses of so universal a nature, that there 
was no end t be expected but from a failure of his strength and spirits, of 
oth which he had a larger share than most men, which were accompanied with 
a most invincible assurance." —Lord Dartmouth's Character of Burnet, Preface, 5. 

Lard Macaulay quotes a few words from this note as the testimony of an 
adverse witness to Hurnet’s truthfulness;* but he omits to state that at the com- 
menesment of the second volume of the original edition,t Lord Dartmouth in- 
serted the following note: ‘*1 wrote, in the first volume of this book, that 1 did 
not believe the Tabop designedly published anything he believed to be falses 
therefore think myself obliged to write in this, that I am fully satisfied that he 
published many things that he knew to be so": and at the conclusion of the 
History he says, “* Thus piously ends the most partial and malicious heap of 
scandal and misfepresentation that ever was collected for the laudable design 
of giving a false impression of persons and things to all future ages." Lord 
Macaulay also garbles the testimony of Swift, He says: “* Even Swift had the 
justice wo say, * After all, he fi.e., Burnet] was a man of generosity and good- 
nature.’ "* There Lord Macaulay inserts a full-stop: in the original it is a comma, 
and the sentence proceeds as follows: *‘ and very communicative; but in his last 
ten years was absolutely party-mad, and fancied he saw Popery under every 
bush." 

Next to honesty, humanity is the virme which Lord Macaulay most delights 
to claim for Burnet; and to maintain his character for it, he suppresses the dis- 
graceful part which Burnet took in the attainder of Fenwick. 

‘That attainder was worthy of the worst days of the Stewarts, Lord Macaulay 
asserts that William entertained 2 personal hatred of Fenwick, because six years 
before he had failed to uncover and bow at the Queen pated when she held 
royal authority in William's absence. “* But long after her death," says Lord 
Macaulay, ‘a day came when he had reason to wish that he had restrained his 
insolence. He found, by terrible proof, that of all the Jacobites, the most des- 
erate assassins not excepted, he was the only one for whom William felt an 
intense personal aversion."* fi 

That day was come, Fenwick had been guilty of treason, but the law could 
not reach him, as there was but one witness of his guilt, and the statute required 
that there should be two, It was determined to immolate him, and a bill of 
attainder was resorted to, Burnet, departing from the urual rule which restrains 





* Vol. ii. 177, + Vol. iv. 1, Oxford edition. t Vol. vi, 168. 
§ Swift's Works, xv. 2153 Remarks on Bishop Burnet's History. |! Vol. iv. 33. 
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says, “‘ emphatically an honest man.”? In a subsequent part 
of his History,> when Lord Macaulay comes to relate the 
circumstances which attended upon the dismissal from office 
of Marlborough in January 1692, he adds in a note the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ About the dismission of Marlborough, Bur- 
net wrote at the same time, ‘ The King said to myself upon 
it that he had very good reason to believe that he had made 
his peace with King James, and was engaged in a correspond- 
ence with France. It is certain he was doing all he could to 


bishops from taking a part in the affairs of blood, Jed the attack.* The bill 
passed the Lords by 2 narrow majority. Of a hundred and twenty-eight Peers, 
fifty-five voted against the second reading, and of those forty-nine protested, The 
third reading was carried by a majority of seven only, the numbers being 
68 to 61.+ 

Fenwick petitioned the House of Lords to intercede with the King for a 
reprieve of two days, that he might prepare to die, The House readily granted 
this very moderate request, and ordered the Bishops of London and Salisbury 
Burnet) to present the address to the King. The “humane ™ Burnet refused. 
“* Their lordships,"* he said, “* might send him to the Tower, but they had no 
right to send him to Kensington." ‘The indignation of the House at this in- 
human refusal was universal. Rochester proposed that Burnet should be taken 
at his word, and sent to the Tower for refusing tw obey the orders of the House; 
but Lord Scarborough said he ‘ hoped they would not insist upon doing a hard- 
ship to the only man in the House who would think it one "'; and begged that 
he might be permitted to accompany the Bishop of London. This was agreed to, 
‘with the utmost contempt for the reverend prelate.'’=-Note by Lord Dart- 
mouth, who was present. Burnet, iv. 341. 

Lord Macaulay, who affects to give a detailed account of these transactions, 
wholly omits any allusion to this incident, and makes no reference tn Lord Dart- 
mouth’s note.—See vol. iv. 768. If it be true, as Lord Macaulay implies, that 
‘William closed his cars to the eres for mercy which rose around him from 
feclings of“ intense personal aversion "’ §—that he added to this the hypocrisy 
of pretending to consider that '‘ the matter was one of public concern, and that 
he must deliberate with his ministers ** before he decided on the petition which 
the wife of Fenwick offered at his feet .—that the last bilt of attainder by which 
any person has suffered death in England, € was passed in order that he might 
gratify the feelings of revenge which he entertained for a trifling slight offered 
six years previously, by bringing to the block, by means of an ex post facto law, 
a man who could not be reached by the arm of justice;—if this be truc, the world 
hhas seen no instance of more fiendish malignity. If it be false, no fouler slander 
ever issued from the press. Truc of false, what must we think of the moral 
sense of the historian who passes it over without reprobation, without comment, 
almost, it would seem, with approval? 


1 Vol. ii. 177, edit. of 1849; vol. ii. 433, edit. of 1858. > Vol. iv, 166, 
3 See the Burner MS., Harl, 6584, cited by Lord Macaulay, iv. 166, note. 


+ Vol. iv. 761. t Vol. vii. qoz, 1858, 
1 Vol. iv. 766. © Vol, iv. 769. 
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set on a faction in the army and the nation against the 
Dutch.’’” Lord Macaulay then proceeds as follows: “It is 
curious to compare this plain tale, told while the facts were 
recent, with the shuffling narrative which Burnet prepared 
for the public eye many years later, when Marlborough was 
closely united to the Whigs, and was rendering great and 
Splendid services to the country.”' The “ shuffling narra- 
tive,” as Lord Macaulay justly calls it, asserts that the original 
cause of his disgrace arose from a quarrel about the settlement 
of an income on the Princess Annc; Burnet deliberately 
prepared this posthumous falschood in 1705.7 

It might have been supposed that when Lord Macaulay 
discovered this proof of the Bishop's disregard of truth, he 
would have taken the earliest opportunity to modify his 
estimate of Burnet’s character; yet he has permitted it to 
remain unaltered ir every successive edition. We are there- 
fore driven unavoidably, however reluctantly, to the conclu- 
sion that, in Lord Macaulay's opinion, there may be circum- 
stances under which it is consistent with “ emphatic honesty ” 
to prepare a deliberately false account of a transaction the 
truth of which is within the knowledge of the writer, and to 
give that false account to the public under the form of history! 
This estimate of what a historian owes to his party may 
account for some passages in Lord Macaulay’s History which 
otherwise might surprise the reader. Penn was the object of 
bitter hatred and persecution on the part of those whom Lord 
Macaulay secks to extol. He was faithful in misfortune to 
those whom Lord Macaulay seeks to degrade. Those simple 
facts may perhaps account for Lord Macaulay's determination 
to blacken his character. The passage just cited shows the 
means which Lord Macaulay thinks may be used consistently 
with “‘ emphatic honesty.” 


1 Vol. iv. 167. 2 See Burnet, iv. 1, 157; Oxford edie, 
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IV 


Truth and fiction are so strangely interwoven in the account 
which Lord Macaulay gives of the transactions relating to 
Magdalen College, that the only mode in which they can be 
disentangled is by a short narrative of the facts and dates, and 
a reference to the authorities.’ In the month of March 1687, 
the Presidentship of Magdalen College became vacant by the 
death of Dr Clark. The right of election was vested in the 
Fellows, but no one was eligible under the statutes who had 
not been a Fellow cither of Magdalen or New College. The 
election was fixed for the 13th of April. 

On the 5th of that month the King issued his mandate, 
requiring the Fellows to elect one Anthony Farmer to the 
place of President. A more unfit selection could hardly have 
been made, Farmer was not a Fellow of either Magdalen or 
New College, and was therefore clearly ineligible by the 
statutes. He was, moreover, a man of dissolute life and lax 
opinions; some ten years before he had been admonished by 
the authorities of Trinity College, Cambridge—to which he 
then belonged—for attending a dancing-school, and had con- 
fessed the crime. He then committed the graver offence of 
becoming usher to Mr Benjamin Flower, 2 Nonconformist 
preacher, who kept a school at Chippingham, without licence 
from the Bishop. He was subsequently entered of St Mary 
Magdalen Hall, where he was esteemed to be of a “ trouble- 
some and unpeaceable humour.” Leaving the Hall, he got 
himself admitted into Magdalen College, and was observed 
by the porter to enter the College late at night, his gait and 
specch both betraying symptoms unbefitting the known 
sobricty of the university. He was said (this, however, was 
supported by nothing that could be considered as legal 
evidence) to have shared with a profligate gentleman com- 
moner of the name of Bambrigg, and his companions, whose 
names have not been preserved, and probably would not be 
worth recording, and even to have encouraged them in 

* State Trials, xii. 1. 
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certain dissolute proceedings in London. When or where 
these transactions took place does not appear, nor does it seem 
that the worst charges were supported by more than mere 
hearsay, or that Mr Farmer ever had the opportunity of 
answering them. He appears, however, on one occasion to 
have spent a whole day at the Lobster in Abingdon with Mr 
Clerk, Mr Gravenor, and Mr Jennyfar, when he sat up till one 
in the morning. The next day he went to the Bush Tavern in 
the same company, and added the enormity of having a 
quarter of a lamb for supper. On his return to the Lobster he 
kissed Mrs Martha Mortimer, the landlady, with gross rude- 
ness, and she, like a discreet dame, “ immediately went out of 
his company, and would not come nigh him any more.” But 
the climax of his iniquitics was attained on a fatal night 
when, in company of William Hopkins of Abingdon and 
some others, he did, “ in 2 frolick and at an unreasonable time 
of night, take away the town stocks from the place where they 
constantly stood, and carried them in a cart a considerable 
way, and threw them into a pool, commonly called Mad 
Halt’s Pool.” He was certainly unfit, as well as disqualified, 
to be President of Magdalen College.’ The town stocks, 
which he treated so contumeliously, would have been a fitter 
place for him. Whether he deserves the eloquent execration 
with which Lord Macaulay has denounced him, may be 
doubted.* History unhappily records blacker iniquities than 
any that have been charged against Anthony Farmer; and 
abundant as Lord Macaulay’s stores of abuse are, there are 
limits even to the foul epithets of the English language. It is 
reckless prodigality to waste so much vitupcration on so 
insignificant an object. There is another and more serious 
evil. The impetuous torrent of abuse sweeps the offence out 
of sight. It is impossible to remember that a man is a criminal 
when one sees him broken on the wheel. When Lord 
Macaulay describes the “ frolick ” at Abingdon in the follow- 
+ Any one who is curious as to the particulars of the misdeeds of this 


worthics person, will find them recorded in the rath vol. of the Ste Trials 
11 to 15, 


2 Vol. ii. 290; iti. a1; 1858. 
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ing words, “‘ He was celebrated for having headed a disgrace- 
fed riot at Abingdon,” one is tempted to ask how long it is 
since the days of Tom and Jerry? whether Greenwich fair 
still exists? and whether sedate men, well deserving of the 
highest honours that Oxford or Cambridge can bestow, have 
always frowned so severely on such proceedings? whether, 
after all, one would not rather like to throw the parish stocks 
(if such a movable could be found) into Mad Hall's Pool 
one’s self? Nothing is so destructive of sound and healthy 
morality as visiting petty offences with the punishment duc to 
great crimes. Lord Macaulay almost leads us to forget how 
contemptible a person Anthony Farmer really was. The 
Fellows of Magdalen acted more wisely: they relied on his 
ineligibility? They represented to the King that, not being 
of the foundation, he was incapable according to the 
founder's statutes; and they prayed his Majesty “ cither to 
leave them to the discharge of their duties and consciences, 
according to his Majesty’s late most gracious toleration and 
their founder’s statutes, or to recommend such a person who 
might be more serviceable to his Majesty and to the College.” + 
The only reply they received, after postponing the election to 
the last moment at which it could be legally held, was that 
“the King expected to be obeyed.” The Fellows took the 
bold course, adhered to their statutes, disobeyed the mandate 
of the King, and elected Dr Hough as their President. He 
was sworn and admitted. The choice of the Fellows was as 
judicious as that of the King had been otherwise, Hough 
was a man of character, learning, ability, and courage, well 
qualified for the coming struggle. 

On the 6th of June following, the Vice-President and 
Fellows were cited to appear at Whitehall before “His 
Majesty's Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes, &c.," to 
answer for their disobedience to the King's mandate; and on 
the 22nd of the same month the Commissioners declared 


the election of Hough void. 
No further step was taken to force Farmer upon the 
* Vol. iii, 21, 1858, 2 State Trials, xil. 10. 
3 State Trials, xif. 6. 4 Ste Trials. xii. 9, 16. 
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College; but on the 14th of August the King issued a fresh 
mandate, requiring the Fellows to elect Parker, Bishop of 
Oxford, to the place of President. 

On the evening of Saturday, the 3rd of September,’ the 
King, in the course of his Progress, arrived at Oxford, and on 
the following day required the attendance of the Fellows. 
Of this interview the following curious contemporary record 
is preserved in the State-Paper Office:— 


“ September yé 9th [87. 

“ The Lord Sunderland sent order to the Fellows of Mag- 
dalene College to attend the King on Sunday last at 11 
o'clock, or at 3 in the afternoon. 

“They attended accordingly, Dr Pudsey speaker. 

“K.: ‘What's your name? Are you Dr Pudsey?’ 

“Dr P.: ‘Yes, may it please your Majesty.’ 

“K,z ‘Did you receive my letter?” 

“Dr P.: * Yes, sir, we did.’ 

“K.: ‘Then you have not dealt with me like gentlemen. 
You have done very uncivilly by me, and undutifully.’ Then 
they all kneeled down, and Dr Pudsey offered a petition con- 
taining the reasons of their proceedings, which his Majesty 
refused to reccive, and said: ‘ You have been a stubborn and 
turbulent College; I have known you to be so this twenty-six 
years; you have affronted me in this. Is this your Church of 
England loyalty? One would wonder to find so many Church 
of England men in such a business. Goe back, and show 
yourselves good members of the Church of England—gett 
ye gone; know I am your King, and command you to be 
gone; goe, and admit the Bishop of Oxford head, principal— 
what do you call it, of your College? ” One standing by said, 
* President.’ 

“K.: ‘I mean President of your College. Let him know 
that refuses it.—Looke to’t; they shall find the weight of 
their sovercign’s displeasure.’ 

“ The Fellows went away, and, being gone out, were re- 
called. 

* Ath, Oxon. Life of Wood, i. 275, ed. 1848; Ellis's Correspondence, i. 337. 
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“K.; ‘IT hear you have admitted a Fellow of your College 
since you received my inhibition; is this true? Have you 
admitted Mr Holden Fellow? * 

“Dr P.: ‘I think he was admitted Fellow, but we con- 
ccive—' 

“ The Doctor hesitating, another said, * May it please your 
Majesty, there was no new clection or admission since your 
Majesty's inhibition; but only the consummation of a former 
election. We always elect to our year's probation, then the 
person elected is received or rejected for ever.” 

“K.: ©The consummation of a former election; ‘twas 
downright disobedience, and 'tis a fresh aggravation. Get 
ye gone home, and immediately repair to your chappell and 
elect the Bishop of Oxford, or else you must expect to feel 
the heavy hand of an angry King.” 

“ The Fellows offered their petition again on their knecs. 

“K.: ‘Gett ye gone; I will receive nothing from—till you 
have obeyed me, and elected the Bishop of Oxford.’ 

“Upon which they went directly to thee chappell, and Dr 
Pudsey proposing whether they would obey the King and 
elect the Bishop, they answered, every one in his order, they 
were all very willing to obey his Majesty in all things that 
lay in their power as any of the rest of his Majesty's subjects; 
but the electing of the Bishop of Oxford being directly con- 
trary to their statutes, and to the positive oath they had taken, 
they could not apprehend it in their power to obey him in 
this matter; only Mr Dobson (who had publicly prayed for 
Dr Hough, the undoubted President) answered doubtingly, 
he was ready to obey in everything he could; and Mr Char- 
rocke, a Papist, that he was for obcying in that.”* 

At this point begin the charges brought by Lord Macaulay 
against Penn with regard to this transaction. 

Penn had been with the King at Chester, and had accom- 
panied him to Oxford. On the same day on which the angry 
interview between the King and the Fellows took place, Penn 
dined in company with Creech, one of the Fellows, who took 


1 State-Paper Office, Domestic, James If., 1687, No. 4. 
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the opportunity to have a long conversation with him regard- 
ing the affairs of the College. This appears from a letter 
written by Creech to Charlett, another Fellow, dated the 6th 
of September. For anything that appears to the contrary, this 
was the first occasion on which the affairs of the College were 
brought to the notice of Penn, who subsequently expressed to 
Hough his regret that he had not concerned himself about 
them at an earlier period;* and it was unquestionably at the 
instance of the Fellows, and in the character of a mediator 
with the King, that he acted; for, on the following day 
(Monday, the 5th of September), he went to the College, 
and, after hearing from the Fellows a statement of their case, 
he wrote to the King, remonstrating with him in bold lan- 
guage, and representing the inconsistency of his conduct with 
the professions of his Declaration of Indulgence. 

Lord Macaulay delights to sneer at Penn as a “courtly 
Quaker.” Who but Penn would have been bold enough to 
face James in the very moment of his wrath, and to tell him 
unpalatable truths? With regard to this part of the trans- 
action the evidence is abundant and unexceptionable. The 
following passages, which occur in letters addressed at the 
time by Creech and Sykes, two of the Fellows, to Charlett, 
who was absent, are conclusive. The originals are preserved 
in Dr Ballard’s collection of Letters at Oxford, and they have 
been printed in the ‘ Athenzum Magazine’ for April and 
May 1809. 

“On Monday morning, Mr Penn, the Quaker (with whom 
T dined the day before, and had a long discourse concerning 
the College), wrote a letter to the King in their behalf, int- 
mating that such mandates were a force on conscience, and 
not very agreeable to his other gracious indulgences.”— 
Creech to Charlett, September 6, 1687. 

“On Monday morning Mr Penn rode down to Magdalen 
College just before he left this place, and after some discourse 
with some of the Fellows, wrote a short letter, directed to the 
King. In it, in short, he wrote to this purpose, that their case 

a Cele 
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was hard, and that in their circumstances they could not yield 
obedience without a breach of their oaths; which letter was 
delivered to the King. I cannot learn whether he did this 
upon his own free motion, or by command or intercession of 
any other.”—Sykes to Charlett, September 7, 1687. 


“ The discourse that Penn had with some of the Fellows of 
Magdalen College, and the letter mentioned in my last, pro- 
duced a petition, which was subscribed by all the Fellows, 
and given to my Lord Sunderland, who promised to present 
it to the King.” —Same to Same, September 9, 1687. 


Such is the account given by the Fellows of Magdalen 
themselves in the freedom and confidence of correspondence 
with each other. It is clear that they regarded Penn in the 
light of a mediator with the King; that it was at their 
instance he interfered in the matter; that his letter to the 
King was written at their request, and with their full know- 
ledge, sanction, and approval; and that their petition was 
founded upon it. Here the evidence as to the transaction 
during Penn’s stay at Oxford ends. He left the city imme- 
diately after writing his letter to the King. 

We now come to Lord Macauley’s account of the same 
transaction. . 

“The king, greatly incensed and mortified by his defeat, quitted 
Oxford, and rejoined the Queen at Bath. His obstinacy and violence 
had brought him into an embarrassin; erasing position. He had trusted too 
much to the effect of his frowns angry tones, and had rashly 
fake not merely the credit of his administration, but his personal 

on the issue of the contest. Could he yield to subjects whom 

i ha ey menaced with raised voice and furious gestures? Yet could he 
venture to eject in one day a crowd of respectable clergymen from 
their homes, because they had discharged what the whole nation 
ogre per ens Perhaps there might be an escape from 


the dilemma rhaps the College might still be terrified, caressed, or 
bribed into ion. The agency of Penn was employed.”* 


This is the first of the several distinct perversions of the 
facts in the narrative given by Lord Macaulay of this trans- 
action. 

1 Vol. ii, 298; ii. 29, edit. 1858, 
ed 
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Ic is painful to be compelled to use expressions so strong, 
but the English language contains none less severe by which 
the statements of Lord Macaulay can be truly designated. 

The memorandum in the State-Paper Office fixes the inter- 
view between the King and the Fellows as having taken place 
on the Sunday before the oth of September 1687—1.¢., Sunday 
the 4th of September. Creech’s letter to Charlett is dated the 
6th September. He speaks of Penn’s letter of remonstrance 
to the King on behalf of the Fellows as having been written 
“on Monday morning.” Sykes, writing on the 7th of 
September, uses the same expression, and says that it was 
written “ just before he’ left ” Oxford, and “‘ after some dis- 
cussion with the Fellows.” This letter produced, he says, the 
petition to the King, which was signed by all the Fellows. 
The sequence of events is thus proved to have been as follows: 
On Saturday the 3rd September, the King came to Oxford;* 
on Sunday the 4th, he sent for the Fellows of Magdalen, and 
had the angry interview with them.’ On the oon of 
the same day Creech dined with Penn, “ had a long discourse 
concerning the College,” and no doubt solicited his good 
offices on its behalf.* On Monday the sth,’ Penn went to the 
College, had a conversation with the Fellows, and wrote a 
letter on their behalf to the King, remonstrating with him 
on the injustice of his proceedings, and the inconsistency of 
his conduct with his declaration for liberty of conscience. On 
the afternoon of the same day Penn left Oxford.* 

With these plain facts and dates—with this conclusive proof 
that Penn acted not as the agent of the King, but on behalf 
of the College and at the request of the Fellows before him— 
Lord Macaulay yet ventures to assert that Penn was employed 
by the King to “terrify, caress, or bribe” the Fellows into 
submission, and to represent this as having taken place after 
the King had “ quitted Oxford and rejoined the Queen at 
Bath,” and in consequence of the reflections induced by the 
“ embarrassing position ” in which he found himself. As may 

+ Le, Penn. 2 Ante, 159. 3 Ante, 159. 
4 Ante, 161. 5 Ante, v6r. 6 Ante, 162. 
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well be supposed, Lord Macaulay suppresses the fact of Penn’s 
having written his letter of remonstrance to the King, and 
carefully avoids the citation of any authority. The 
chiefly to be wondered at is, that he should have ventured 
upon a statement so easily and so conclusively shown to be 
unfounded. 

Lord Macaulay then proceeds:— 

“He” [ie., Penn] “had too much good feeling to approve of the 
violent and unjust proceedings of the Government, and even ventured 
to express part of what he ght. James as usual was obstinate in 
the wrong. The courtly Quaker therefore did his best to seduce the 
Colle; ‘fom the path o right. He first tried intimidation. Ruin, he 
said, impended over the society. The King was highly incensed. The 
case might be a hard one; most people thought it so; but every child 
knew that his Majesty loved to have his own way, and could not bear 
to be thwarted. Penn therefore exhorted the Fellows not to rely upon 
the goodness of their cause, but to submit, or at least to temporise.”* 


At this point Lord Macaulay inserts his sole attempt to 
produce evidence in support of his charge against Penn; and 
of what does it consist? An anonymous letter! At the latter 
end of September or beginning of October 1687, Dr Baily, 
one of the Fellows of Magdalen, received an anonymous 
letter, which, “ from its charitable purpose,” * he conjectured 
might come from Penn. Baily, as it turned out, was wrong in 
his conjecture, for, upon inquiry, Penn declared that it was 
not his. 

Lord Macaulay asserts that “ the evidence which proves the 
letter to be his is irresistible.” « 

It may with far more truth be said that there is not one 
particle of evidence to that effect. Lord Macaulay asserts that 
Penn did not deny that it was his. Penn did deny that it was 
his, and his denial is recorded by those to whom it was made, 
and whose interests it concerned.’ This fact, though brought 

2 Vol. ii 298, edit. 1858; if, 30, 

2 Bally's Lener, xi. Save Thal, 22. 

3 Hunt. MS., fo. 45, Mag. Col., Oxford; cited Dixon's Life of Penn, edit. 
ERE ass, i 3, 

5 "The comtemporary account of these proceedings bas written in Hunt's 
hhand, in the margin of this lener, the words, "this leer Mr Pean disowned,” 


—Dinon’s Life of Penn, edition 1851, 455, citing the Hust MSS. in Magdalen 
College. Hunt was one of the Fellows at the time. 
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expressly to Lord Macaulay’s knowledge, he fails to notice, 
and relies as evidence (!) on the circumstance that after years 
had elapsed—after Penn had left England for America, and 
returned, his mind filled with political anxieties, and his heart 
torn by domestic afflictions—he either did not know that this 
letter had been attributed to him in two or three publications, 
or did not think it worth while to contradict the misstate- 
ment, This Lord Macaulay calls “ irresistible’ evidence to 
prove the letter his! 

Not only is there no evidence to show that Penn wrote this 
letter, but it is impossible to suggest any motive which could 
induce him to write anonymously. If he wished to produce 
any effect, he was certainly more likely to do so by using his 
name than by suppressing it. Even supposing the letter were 
written by Penn, it in no way supports Lord Macaulay's 
statement; nor does it in any way refer to the interview at 
Oxford." 

After some comment on the counsel which Penn certainly 
did not give, Lord Macaulay proceeds:— 


of oe Fellows, sod, wk nay prolenn of epepuhy ond ns 
c and, many sym an 
ship, began to hint at a compromuse. The King Mpa ot bear to be 
crossed; the Colle; nog ive way; Parker must be admitted; but he 
was in bad his preferments would soon be vacant. 
*Dr Hou: aid Pena, “may then be Bishop of Oxford. How 
ming gain epgerees Penn had passed his life in de- 
ing against a hireling ministry. He held that he was bound to 
Payment of thes, and this even whea he had bought land 
eeesb el athe, and had been allowed the value of the tithes in 
the purchase money. Aecoetng to ie own principles: be sroaie have 
committed a great ein if he had interfered the purpose of obtain- 
ing a benefice on the most honourable terms for the most divine. 
Yet to such a degree had his manners been corrupted by evil com- 
munication, and his understanding obscured by inordinate zeal for a 


1 The anonymous letter will be found printed at length in the rath vol. of the 
State Tals, 21, After sane complimentary expresnons with regard t> Dr 
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single object, that he did not scruple to become 2 broker in simony of 
1s eeclethy daretaabis task ed oh aoe a aos a a 
tempt a divine to perjury. Hough replied, with civil contempt, that 
he wanted nothing from the Crown but common justice. ‘ We stand,’ 
he said, ‘upon our statutes and our oaths; but even setting aside our 
statutes and our oaths, we feel we have a religion to defend.’ ‘ The 
Papists have robbed us of University 3 have robbed us of 
Christ Church. The fight is now for Ma \. will soon have 
all the rest." Penn was foolish enough to answer that he really be- 
lieved that the Papists would now be content. ‘ University,’ he said, 
‘isa sant Carat Chocach is 8 noble: place; gdalen is 
a fine building; the situation is convenient; the walks by the river are 
delightfisl. If the Roman Catholics are reasonable, they wil! be satis- 
fied with these.’ This absurd avowal would alone have made it 
impossible for Hough and his brethren to yield. The negotiation was 
broken off, and the King hastened to make the disobedient know, as 
he had threatened, what is was to incur his displeasure.”* 


Stripped of Lord Macaulay's eloquent vituperation, the 
substance of this charge against Penn is, that he attempted to 
bribe Hough, by the offer of a bishopric, to desert the cause 
of the College, and to betray those who had intrusted him to 
defend their rights. 

This is a serious accusation, and deserves a careful examina- 
tion. It is necessary, in the first place, to clear away a little 
confusion occasioned by Lord Macaulay's avoidance of dates, 
and the mode in which he mixes up the conversations which 
Penn held at different times with the Fellows with the con- 
tents of the anonymous letter addressed to Baily. 

There were two interviews between Penn and the Fellows. 
The first took place at Magdalen on the 5th of September, 
and the second at Windsor on the oth of October. 

With regard to the first, we have the evidence of Creech 
and Sykes, before cited, that nothing took place that can give 
the slightest colour to Lord Macaulay's charge, and that it 
terminated in 2 vigorous remonstrance addressed by Penn to 
the King on behalf of the College. We may therefore con- 
fine our attention to the interview of the gth of October. At 
this interview, besides Penn and Hough, four of the Fellows 
of the College—namely, Hammond, Hunt, Craddock, and 
Young—were present. Hough, on the evening of the same 

4 Mac., “= i. 31-33. 
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day, wrote an account of what took place to his cousin. This 
letter is as follows:— 
“ October the oth, at night. 
“Drax Coustn,—I gave you a short account of what 
passed at Windsor this morning; but having the convenience 
of sending this by Mr Charlett, I fancy you will be well 
enough satisfied to hear our discourse with Mr Penn more at 


“ He was, in all, about three hours in our company, and, at 
his first coming in, he began with the great concern he had 
for the welfare of our College, the many efforts he had made 
to reconcile us to the King, and the great sincerity of his in- 
tentions and actions; that he thought nothing in this world 
was worth a trick, or anything sufficient to justify collusion 
or deceitful artifice; and this he insisted so long upon, that I 
easily perceived he expected something of a compliment by 
way of assent should be returned; and therefore, though I 
had much ado to bring it out, I told him that, whatever others 
might conceive of him, he might be assured we depended 
upon his sincerity, otherwise we would never have given our- 
selves the trouble to come thither to meet him. 

“He then gave an historical account in short of his ac- 
quaintance with the King; assured us it was not Popery, but 
property, that first began it; that, however people were 
pleased to call him Papist, he declared to us that he was a 
dissenting Protestant; that he dissented from Papists in 
almost all those points wherein we differ from them, and 
many wherein we and they are agreed. 

“ After this we came to the College again. He wished with 
all bis heart he had sooner concerned himself in it, but he was 
afraid that he now came too late; however, he would use his 
endeavours, and if they were unsuccessful, we must refer it to 
want of power, not of goodwill to serve us. I told him I 
thought the most effectual way would be, to give his Majesty 
a true state of the case, which I had reason to suspect he had 
never yet received; and therefore I offered him some papers 
for his instruction, whereof one was a copy of our first peti- 
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tion before the election; another was our letter to the Duke 
of Ormond, and the state of our case; a third was that petition 
which our Society had offered to his Majesty here at Oxford; 
and a fourth was that sent after the King to Bath. He 
seemed to read them very attentively, and, after many objec- 
tions (to which he owned I gave him satisfactory answers), 
he promised faithfully to read every word to the King, unless 
he was peremptorily commanded to forbear. He was very 
solicitous to clear Lord Sunderland, and throw the odium 
upon the Chancellor; which 1 think I told you in the morn- 
ing, and which makes me think there is little good to be 
hoped for from him. 

“He said the measures now resolved upon were such as the 
King thought would take effect; but he said he knew nothing 
in particular, nor did he give the least light, or let fall any- 
thing whereon we might so much as ground a conjecture, nor 
did he so much as hint at the letter which was sent to him. 

“ T thank God he did not so much as offer at any proposal 
by way of accommodation, which was the thing 1 most 
dreaded; only once, upon the mention of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford’s indisposition, he said, smiling, ‘If the Bishop of 
Oxford die, Dr Hough may be made bishop. What think 
you of that, gentlemen?’ Mr Craddock answered, they 
should be heartily glad of it, for it would do very well with 
the presidentship. But I told him seriously ‘ I had no ambition 
above the post in which I was; and that having never been 
conscious to myself of any disloyalty towards my prince, I 
could not but wonder what it was should make me so much 
more incapable of serving His Majesty in it than those whom 
he had been pleased to recommend.’ He said, * Majesty did 
not love to be thwarted; and after so long a dispute, we could 
not expect to be restored to the King’s favour without making 
some concessions.’ I told him ‘ that we were ready to make 
all that were consistent with honesty and conscience.’ But 
many things might have been said upon that subject which I 
did not then think proper to mention. ‘ However,’ said I, 
‘Mr Penn, in this I will be plain with you; we have our 
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statutes and oaths to justify us in all we have done hitherto: 
but, setting this aside, we havea religion to defend; and I sup- 
pose yourself would think us knaves if we should tamely give 
it up. The Papists have already gotten Christ Church and 
University; the present struggle is for Magdalen; and in a 
short time, they threaten us, they will have the rest.’ He re- 
plied with vehemence, ‘ That they shall never have, assure 
yourselves, If they once proceed so far, they will quickly find 
themselves destitute of their present assistance. For my part, 
Thave always declared my opinion that the preferments of the 
Church should not be put into any other hands but such as 
they are at present in; but I hope you would not have the two 
Universities such invincible bulwarks for the Church of Eng- 
land that none but they must be capable of giving their 
children a learned education. I suppose two or three Colleges 
will content the Papists. Christ Church is a noble structure, 
University is a pleasant place, and Magdalen College is a 
comely building. The walks are pleasant, and it is conveni- 
ently situated, just at the entrance of the town,’ &¢. &c. When 
T heard him talk at this rate, I concluded he was either off his 
guard, or had a mind to be droll upon us. ‘ However,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ when they had ours, they would take the rest, as they 
and the present possessors could never agree.” In short, I see it 
is resolved that the Papists must have our College; and I think 
all we have to do is to let the world see that they Take it from 
us, and that we do not civ it up. 

“I countit great good fortune that so many were present at 
this discourse (whereof I have not told you a sixth part, but I 
think the most considerable) ; for otherwise I doubt this last 
passage would have been suspected, as if to heighten their 
courage through despair. But there was not a word said in 
private—Mr Hammond, Mr Hunt, Mr Craddock, and Mr 
Young, being present all the time. 

“Give my most humble service to Sir Thomas Powell and 
Mrs Powell. 

“Tam, dear sir, your very affectionate and faithful servant, 


1 Life of Hough, 25. Hm" 
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Here we have the whole of the evidence upon the subject. 
It is remarkable that the very sentence upon which Lord 
Macaulay relies to support the charge, contains the most dis- 
tinct negative of it that language can convey—“ I thank God 
he did not so much as offer at any proposal by way of accom- 
modation, which was the thing I most dreaded.” Hough's 
suspicions were awake; he was ready to take alarm. He feared 
a compromise, and he rejoiced that no offer towards one was 
made, There can be no doubt that, though Hough and the 
Fellows gladly availed themselves of the assistance of Penn, 
it was a bitter mortification to their pride to be compelled to 
seek the favour of a Papist through the mediation of a 
Quaker. They were all on the watch, and had anything 
passed which they understood as an offer at accommodation, 
or still more, if they had suspected that any attempt was being 
made by Penn to seduce their chosen champion, Hough, from 
the performance of his duty, it would have been found dis- 
tinctly stated, and indignantly denounced, in this letter. 
Under such circumstances, is it possible to suppose that if 
Penn desired to corrupt Hough, he would have offered the 
bribe in the presence of the very men he wished him to be- 
tray? Yet Hough tells us that “ there was not a word said in 
private—Mr Hammond, Mr Hunt, Mr Craddock, and Mr 
Young, being present all the time.” 

Lord Macaulay argues that “the latter part of the sen- 
tence” [in Hough’s letter] “ limits the gencral assertion con- 
tained in the former part”; * and cites Genesis, vii. 23; xlvii. 
20, 22, as an authority to prove the unquestionable proposition 
that the latter part of a sentence may limit the former. But, 
applied to the case in question, Lord Macaulay’s argument in- 
volves the absurdity that Hough must be supposed to have 
made the most solemn and emphatic assertion of a fact, only 
for the purpose of directly contradicting himself in the next 
line—to have in the most distinct language stated that “‘ the 
thing he most dreaded " had not happened, only for the pur- 
pose of immediately afterwards saying it had happened! To 

* Vol. iii. 32, note, 1858. 
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suppose that 2 man of Hough’s intelligence should do this, 
shows to what straits Lord Macaulay is reduced to support 
his statement. 

Nothing can be clearer than that neither Hough nor any of 
those who were present at the interview ever suspected Penn 
to be a “ broker in simony,” or that he was using a “ bishop- 
ric as a bait to tempt a divine to perjury.” It was left for Lord 
Macaulay, more than a century and a half after the events 
had taken place, to discover his villainy, when neither Hough, 
nor Hammond, nor Hunt, nor Craddock, nor Young, who 
had their wits sharpened by the sense of wrong, by their aver- 
sion to a Quaker, and their hatred of a Papist—nor any other 
person who had anything to do with the transaction at the 
time—ever so much as suspected it. 

It may be admitted that it is difficult, if not impossible, at 
this distance of time, to say with certainty what was the in- 
tention of Penn in alluding to the possible death of Parker, 
and consequent vacancy of the See of Oxford. One thing, 
however, is clear—namely, that Hough never understood 
Penn's words in the sense which Lord Macaulay attributes to 
them. Had he done so, even supposing that policy had in- 
duced him to suppress any expression of indignation in the 
presence of Penn, it is impossible to suppose that, in narrat- 
ing the interview, he would have been silent upon the base- 
ness of the attempt that had been made to corrupt him, and 
upon his own fidelity to the interests of the College. 

This alone is sufficient for the exculpation of Penn, and it is 
unnecessary to go farther to clear him from Lord Macaulay's 
charge. It seems, however, not improbable that Penn’s de- 
sign might be to test the earnestness of the men he was deal- 
ing with before imperilling himself further by his advocacy 
of their cause. It is easy to suppose how difficult a part Penn 
had to play, how much skill and courage was required, and 
how much danger was incurred, in stepping between James 
and the objects of his wrath. He might well be indisposed to 
incur more of the King’s displeasure, without satisfying him- 
self that he was acting for men really influenced by honest 
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and conscientious motives. Hough, however, who has made 
it perfectly clear that Penn “ did not so much as offer at any 
proposal by way of accommodation,” has left this latter part 
of the conversation involved in considerable obscurity; and as 
Hough's letter is the only evidence on the subject, there it 
must be left. The case against Penn as to the transactions re- 
lating to Magdalen College may be summed up in a very few 
words :— 

1, With regard to his conduct at Oxford in September, it is 
proved by the letters of Creech and Sykes, before cited, that 
he interfered at the request of the Fellows, with their know- 
ledge, and on their behalf. 

2. There is no evidence that the anonymous letter to Baily 
‘was written by Penn, and there is evidence that it was not. 

3- All that remains, therefore, is the ambiguous sentence in 
Hough's letter. It is on this alone that Lord Macaulay’s 
charges against Penn as to this matter must rest, and against 
it must be set the unambiguous declaration of Hough, that 
Penn made no offer of accommodation. It is curious how 
very small a residuum of fact is left after the charge has been 
subjected to examination, But such is history in the hands of 
Lord Macaulay! 

Vv 


We shall now have to regard Penn from a different point 
of view. 

Hitherto he has appeared as the personal friend of the 
King. Whilst peers and privy councillors stood in the ante- 
room, he was admitted to the privacy of the royal closet. He 
was the messenger of pardon and mercy; his word opened 
the prison doors; his abode was thronged by suppliants; and 
his steps were followed by blessings. He had obtained for 
Locke (“the most illustrious and most grossly injured man 
amongst the British exiles” *) permission to return to his 
native land,? and even had influence sufficient to recall from 
banishment a man so obnoxious as Trenchard.? He had estab- 

* Mac, ii, 122, 1858. 

2 Dixon's Life of Penn, 292, edit. 1851, and the authorities there cited. 
3 Tbid., 322. Mac., iv. 372; ese ares Tanney’s Lite of Pean, 301. 
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lished a Commonwealth across the Atlantic, on the basis of 
perfect religious freedom, and had urged the adoption of the 
same principle at home. He had remonstrated against the un- 
constitutional powers assumed by the King in his declaration 
for freedom of conscience. He had opposed the 

against the bishops, and urged the King to avail himself of 
the occasion of the birth of the Prince of Wales to set them 
at liberty.’ His was the only tongue bold enough to tell un- 
welcome truths to his sovereign; and it is some satisfaction to 
find, that among the many dark blots which stain the charac- 
ter of James, he appears never to have visited this brave and 
faithful servant with his displeasure. Such was the position 
of William Penn at the close of the year 1688, But the day 
was rapidly approaching when all this was to change. For 
the next three years he was to find himself the object of the 
most unrelenting and vexatious persecution. 

On the morning of the rxth December 1688, the King fled 
from London.? 

Penn, walking in Whitehall, was immediately arrested, and 
brought before the Lords of the Council, who were then sit- 
ting; ? but no charge was made, and he was set at liberty on 
giving bail to the amount of {£6000 for his appearance. He 
was not, however, allowed to remain long at peace; for, on the 
27th of February following, a warrant was issued for his 
arrest. Penn immediately wrote to Lord Shrewsbury’ as 
follows:— 


“I thought it would look rather foolish than innocent to 
take any notice of popular fame; but so soon as I could inform 
myself that a warrant was out against me (which I knew not 
till this morning), it seemed to me a respect duc to the Gov- 
ernment, as well as a justice to myself, to make this address, 
that so my silence might neither look like fear nor contempt; 
for as my conscience forbids the one, the sense I have of my 
duty will not let me be guilty of the other. 

2? See Lawton's Memoir; Janney's Life of Penn, 307. 

3 Ellis Cons te 345, 3 Bese, 139; Ellis Gor. h 356, Dee. 13, x688, 

4 Pri. Co. ex, Feb. 27, 1 

5 Penn to Lard Shrewsbury, Die fom Beeps Henne = 13 ot ese 335: 
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“ That which I have humbly to offer is this: I do profess 
solemnly, in the presence of God, I have no hand or share 
in any conspiracy against the King or Government, nor do 
I know any that have; and this I can affirm without direct- 
ing my intention equivocally. And though I have the un- 
happiness of being very much misunderstood in my prin- 
ciples and inclinations by some people, I thought I had some 
reason to hope this King would not easily take me for a 
plotter, to whom the last Government always thought me too 
partial. In the next place, as I have behaved myself peace- 
ably, I intend, by the help of God, to continue to live so; but 
being already under an excessive bail (when no order or 
matter appeared against me), and having, as is well known 
to divers persons of good credit, affairs of great importance 
to me and my family now in hand, that require to be des- 
patched for America, I hope it will not be thought a crime 
that I do not yield up myself an unbailable prisoner; and pray 
the King will please to give me leave to continue to follow 
my concerns at my house in the country; which favour, as I 
seek it by the Lord Shrewsbury’s mediation, so I shall take 
care to use it with discretion and thankfulness. 

“Tam his affectionate friend to serve him, 

“Wa. Pann.” 


We now come to Lord Macaulay’s Fifth charge. It is con- 
tained in the following passage:— 


“The conduct of Penn was scarcely Jess scandalous; he was a 
zealous and busy Jacobite; and his new way of life was even more 
unfavourable than his late way of life had to moral purity. It 
was hardly possible to be at once a consistent Quaker and a courtier; 
at i Was wreeriy imposible & bes coce 8 Sone ee 
conspirator, It is mel ly to relate that Penn, while professing to 
consider even defensive war as sinful, did everything in his power 
to bring a foreign into the heart of his own country. He wrote 
to inform James that the adherents of the Prince of Orange dreaded 
nothing so much as an appeal to the sword; and that if England were 
now invaded from France or from Ireland, the number of royalists 
would appear to be greater than ever. Avaux thought this letter so 
important that he sent a translation of it to Louis. A good effect, the 
shrewd ambassador wrote, had been luced by this and similar 
communications on the mind of King James: his Majesty was at last 
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convinced that he could recover his dominions only sword in hand. It 
is a curious fact that it should have been reserved for the great 
preacher of peace to produce this conviction in the mind of the old 
tyrant.” * 


This virulent attack Lord Macaulay attempts to justify by 
quoting a letter written by Avaux to Louis on the sth of June 
1689. It is the sole authority for the passage. Lord Macaulay 
observes that, “of the difference between right and wrong, 
Avaux had no more notion than a brute.” * But even this 
very questionable witness does not say what Lord Macaulay 
puts into his mouth, nor anything a) g it. 

The licence of translation which Lord Macaulay allows 
himself is something marvellous.? 

Avaux, writing on the sth of June 1689, from Dublin, 
where James was then holding his Court, informs Louis that 
important news had arrived from England and Scotland. He 
then proceeds: “‘Le commencement des nouvelles datées 
d’Angleterre est la copie d’une lettre de M. Pen que J’ay veue 
en original.” Avaux, be it observed, says not one word from 
which it can be inferred that Penn’s letter was addressed to 
James: it might or might not be addressed to him, We now 
come to the “* Mémoire " which accompanied the letter of 
Avaux. It begins with the following words, which Lord 
Macaulay asserts “ must have been part of Penn’s letter": 4 
“Le Prince d’Orange commence d’étre fort dégoutté de 
Vhumeur des Anglais; ct la face des choses change bien viste 
selon a nature des insulaires; et sa santé est fort mauvaise.” 
Here ends everything which, on the wildest construction, can 


1 Mac, ii. 587; v. 218; 1858. 2 Vol. iid. 168. 
3 An amusing instance is to be found, p. 27, vol. iii., edition 1858. Barillon, 
‘writing on September 6-16, 1687, says, referring to what was taking place 

Ireland, * Reape Pop tog y ipa S ma 
ie injustmenr 60s eax Catholiqner; rasis cella ne peut eeaccuter qu'avec Ke 
tras et dant Usssemblée d'un parlement en Welande.* Lord Macaulay para 

is paseage as Joniss had already boca sr ppo 

Ef all polital power. ‘Noting remained bat wo celp dhe of ther een 
sd this late outrage was wat deferred oaly until the co-operation of an Irish Parla~ 
ment should ha segured.”" So that, in Lord Macaulay's opinion, renoring 
fo 0 Gatolis ‘what e Iaat been’ sajedy, sce of neccnaly involves te 

ing a Pronerane of his pe 

ol. iii, 587; v. 2185 1B 
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be attributed to Penn.' The remainder of the paper relates to 
affairs in Scotland (where Dundee was in arms at the head of 
the clans *), the state of the navy and mercantile marine, and 
other matters, with which Penn had nothing whatever to do. 
But can even these words be, as Lord Macaulay asserts, “ part 
of Penn’s letter " ? Did onc Englishman, writing to another, 
ever use such a phrase as “ selon la nature des insulaires,” or 
any equivalent for it? At most it is but the representation of 
Avaux (who was employing every argument in his power to 
induce Louis to send men and money to Ireland) of the sub- 
stance of Penn’s communication. But assume that every 
word of the statement that is made by Avaux is true—admit 
that Penn wrote to some one that the Prince of Orange was 
disgusted with the temper of the English—that the appear- 
ance of affairs was changing, and that his health was bad: 
every word of this was true—every word was notorious; and 
why should not Penn write it? What is there “ scandalous ” 
or “ morally impure ”? What is there to justify the charge of 
being a “‘ conspirator,” or of doing “ everything is his power 
to bring a foreign army into the heart of his country” ? 
Why should Penn be held up to execration for his attachment 
to James, when we regard Sarsfield as a hero, and look with 
admiration on the faithful and chivalrous Dundee? But the 
fact is, that it was not Penn, but Dundee, that was writing for 
troops. At this very time, in the months of May and June 
1689, we find, from Lord Macaulay’s own account, that Dun- 
dee was sending to Dublin “a succession of letters carnestly 
imploring assistance. If six thousand, four thousand, three 
thousand regular soldiers were now sent to Lochaber, he 
trusted that his Majesty would soon hold a Court at Holy- 
rood.” 3 It is in reference to this circumstance that Avaux 
says, in this same letter, to Louis: “Le Roy d’Angleterre & 
resolu de faire partir incessamment un secour de mille ou 
douze cens hommes qu'il a dessein il y a déja quelque temps 
d’envoyer en Ecosse.” * This Lord Macaulay omits. It was 

1 The Letter of Avaux, and the Mémoire" accompanying it, are given at 


length in Dixon's Life of Penn, ed. 1856, p. xxviii. 
2 Mac., ili. 342. 3 Mac., iii. 342. 4 Lemer of Avaux to Louis. 
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Dundee, not Penn, that was “ doing everything in his power 
to bring a forcign army in the heart of his country.” It was 
by Dundee, not by Penn, that James was “ convinced that he 
could recover his dominions only sword in hand.” It was not, 
as Lord Macaulay asserts, “ reserved for the great Preacher of 
Peace,” but for the terrible Graham of Claverhouse, “‘ to pro- 
duce this conviction on the mind of the old Tyrant.” Nothing 
is so easy for an historian as to attribute to one man the acts 
and words of another—to put the counsels of Dundee into 
the mouth of Penn—to omit the document he refers to—and 
to leave his readers to accept the narrative without examina- 
tion of the authorities—to receive his eloquent fiction as his- 
tory—and to content themselves with marvelling at the in- 
consistency, and pitying the weakness, of human nature." 


VI 
‘The Sixth charge is contained in the following passage:’— 


“ Among the letters which the Government had in ‘was one 
from James to Penn. That letter, indeed, was not legal evidence w 

e that the person to whom it was addressed had been guilty of 
igh treason; but it raised suspicions, which are now known to have 
been well founded. Peno was brought before the Privy Council and 
interrogated. He said, very truly, that he could not t people from 
writing to him, and that he was not accountable for what they might 
write to him, He acknowledged that he was bound to the late Kin; 
by tics of gratitude and affection, which no change of forsane could 
dissolve, ‘I should be glad to do him any service in his private 
affairs; but I owe a dy my country, abd therefore F never 
was #0 wicked as ever to think of endeavouring to bring him back.’ 
This was a falsehood, and William was probably aware that it was so. 


2 Macaulay, iii. $99; v. agts 1858. 
* Mac., iti. 682. 
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He was unwilling, however, to deal harshly with 2 man who had 
many titles to respect, and who was not likely to be a very formidable 
plotter. He therclore declared himself satisGed, and proposed to dis 
charge the prisoner. Some of the Privy Councillors, however, 
remonstrated, and Penn was required to give bail.” 

Lord Macaulay cites “ Gerard Croese” as his authority, 
but without giving page or date, or any guide whatever to 
the part of Croese on which he relies. The only passage which 
I have been able to discover in Croese bearing any resem- 
blance to Lord Macaulay’s narrative, is the following:— 

“* While public affairs were thus changed, W. Penn was not 
so regarded and respected by King and Court as he was for- 
merly by King James, partly because of his intimacy with 
King James, and partly for adhering to his old opinion con- 
cerning the Oath of Fidelity, which was now mitigated, but 
not abrogated. Besides this, it was suspected that Penn cor- 
responded with the late King, now lurking in France under 
the umbrage and protection of the French King, an encmy 
justly equally odious to the British King and the United Pro- 
vinces, "twixt whom there was now an inveterate war. This 
suspicion was followed, and also increased, by a letter inter- 
cepted from King James to Penn, desiring Penn to come to 
his assistance in the present state and condition he was in, 
and express the resentments of his favour and benevolence. 
Upon this, Penn, being cited to appear, was asked why King 
James wrote unto him. He answered, he could not hinder 
such a thing. Being further questioned what resentments 
there were which the late King seemed to desire of him, he 
answered, he knew not; but said he supposed King James 
would have him to endeavour his restitution, and that 
though he could not decline the suspicion, yet he could avoid 
the guilt. And since he had loved King James in his pros- 
perity, he should not hate him in his adversity; yea, he loved 
him as yet for many favours he had conferred on him, though 
he would not join with him in what concerned the state of the 
kingdom. He owned he had been much obliged to King 
James, and that he would reward his kindness by any private 
office as far as he could, observing inviolably and entirely that 
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duty to the publick and Government which was equally in- 
cumbent on all subjects, and therefore that he had never the 
vanity to think of endeavouring to restore him that crown 
which was fallen from his head; so that nothing in that letter 
could at all serve to fix guilt upon him.” * 

Ir will be observed that the passage in Croese materially 
differs from that in Lord Macaulay. It was probably cited 
from memory, and it would appear that the narrative of 
Clarkson,” who seems to have derived his information from 
Besse, was what was present to Lord Macaulay’s mind. But 
it is unnecessary to go at length into this inquiry, for a little 
attention to dates and unquestionable documents will show 
that, though this interview between the King and Penn has 
been repeated by all the biographers of Penn, from Besse 
downwards, it is altogether apocryphal. 

Lord Macaulay places this su interview in the spring 
or summer of 1690, immediately before the King’s dey 
for Ireland, which took place on the 4th of June. Clarkson 
also places it amongst the events of that year.’ Mr Dixon 
states that it occurred “ in the spring of 1690, before the King 
set out for Ireland.” * Janney says it took place in 1690.” 
Besse also assigns the same date to this very remarkable inter- 
view." Thus we find all who narrate this conversation be- 
tween the King and Penn agree as to the time when it took 
place. We shall find, however, evidence of the strongest kind 
to show that it could not have occurred as alleged. Burnet, 
of whose intimate acquaintance with the transactions of that 
period there can be no more doubt than of the eagerness with 
which he would have recorded any circumstance derogatory 
to Penn, is not only silent, but bas this remarkable passage:— 


1 Crocse, book ii. r12—old translation; London, 1696. Croese, it will be 
observed, is silent as to William having had any part in this transaction. He 
a # fave taken his account from 2 monthly pewspaper published at the 

General Hi 


lague, which contains a similar narrative. Sce ‘The of Europe, 
octained in the monthly mercuries, &c., from the original, published at the 
gue. 


2 Val. ii. $9. 3 Vol. i. 140. 

«Evelyn's Diary, iii. 2943 Mac., ili. 600; Gazette, June 4. 

5 Vol. ii.Go. Life of Pena, 293, edit. of 1856. 7 Pi 359, EP. 140, 
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“Many discoveries were made of the practices from St Ger- 
main’s and Ireland: but few were taken up upon them; and 
those who were too inconsiderable to know more than that 
many were provided with arms and ammunition, and that a 
method was projected for bringing men together upon a 
call.” * It is impossible that Burnet could have written thus, 
had a man so important as Penn been in custody and exam- 
ined by the King in person. But there is even stronger evid- 
ence than this. The registers of the Privy Council show that 
the proclamation for the arrest of Penn was not issued until 
the 24th of June,’ nearly three weeks after the King had left 
London. After a careful search, I have not been able to dis- 
cover any mention whatever of Penn in those registers during 
any earlier part of the year 1690. The proclamation was not 
published in the Gazette until the 17th of July; and on the 
31st of the same month Penn wrote as follows to the Earl of 
Nottingham :\— 


“ My Nostz Frienp,—As soon as I heard my name was in 
the proclamation, I offered to surrender myself, with those 
regards to a broken health which I owe to myself and my 
family; for it is now six weeks that I have laboured under the 
effect of a surfeit and relapse, which was long before 1 knew 
of this mark of the Government's displeasure. It is not three 
days ago that I was fitter for a bed than a surrender and a 
prison. I shall not take up time about the hardships I am 
under... . But since the Government does not think fit to 
trust me, I shall trust it, and submit my conveniency to the 
State’s security and satisfaction. And therefore I humbly beg 
to know when and where I shall wait upon thee.—Thy faith- 
ful friend, Wx. Penn.” 


It is clear, therefore, that Penn was not in custody until 
August. On the 15th of that month he was brought up and 
discharged from custody.‘ 

1 Vol. iv, 83, 1690. 3 Privy Council Reg., 2th June 1690. 
3 Cited in Dixon's Life of Penn, 1851, 344- 
4 Privy Council Reg., 15th August 1690. 
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William, as we have seen, went to Ireland in June. He did 
not return to England until 

It is pale sytney sme how far the disgust- 
ing charge of falsehood (a charge which Lord Macaulay ap- 
pears to have a remarkable aptitude for bringing) is sup- 
ported by his narrative of a conversation which certainly did 
not take place.* 


VII ann VIII 


‘We now come to the transactions of the year 1691. 

At the commencement of that year, Lord Preston and Ash- 
ton were tried and convicted for their well-known plot. Ash- 
ton was executed. Preston, urged by the terrors of death, and 
allured by the hopes of pardon, was induced to make 2 con- 
fession, Amongst others, he named Penn as having been con- 
cerned in his plot. There is not one particle of evidence to 
support this charge; but Lord Macaulay, without pausing to 
consider how infamous was the character of Preston, or the 
grave doubt thrown upon his confession by the mode in 
which it was obtained, assumes that it was true, 

A proclamation was issued for the arrest of Penn, the 
at the mansions of same great lords, William arrived at Kensington about 4 Ps. 
‘00 the toth of September."—See Gazette. 
the difrent ews taken by Lard Macaulay and by Mr Clatson of he Sppeed 
conduct of Penn and the imaginary thoughts of Willian. 


Cranxson. Macautar, 


““This defence, which was at once ‘This was 2 falsehood, and William 
manly, open, and explicit, had its was probably aware that it was 20. He 
ight with the King, so that he felt was, however, unwilling to deal harshly 
himself inclined to dismiss him as an with a man who had many titles to 
Innocent persons Inet sncee of the Coane respect, and who was not likely to be a 
cil interfering, he, to please them, bra Boras He therefore 
dered him to give bail to appear at himself satisfied, and proposed 
the next Trinity term. After this, be to discharge the prisoner. Some of the 
was permitted to go at large as herew>- Privy Councillors, however, remoo. 
fore."*"—Vol. ii. 60 strated, and Peon was required to give 
bail.” —_Vel.. ii. 599. 
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Bishop of Ely, and others. Lord Macaulay, again following 
the errors of the biographers of Penn, introduces a pic- 
turesque description of the attendance of Penn at the funcral 
of George Fox—of his conspicuous “ appearance among the 
disciples who committed the venerable corpse to the carth ”; 
tells how, when the ceremony was scarcely finished, he heard 
that warrants were out against him—“ how he instantly took 
flight ”;—how “ he lay hid in London during some months,” 
and then “ stole down to the coast of Sussex, and made his 
escape to France.” * There is about as much foundation for 
this stirring narrative as for the incidents of an Adelphi 
melodrama. 


1 Pr, Co, Reg , Feb. 5, 1690-91. 2 Vol, 1v. 30, 31, v1 31, 32, 1858. 

3 Lord Macaulay's taste for the occasionally leads him into crrors, 
winch, if commuted by another, he might Seapaate by a more severe and short? 
ward. Schomberg fell ‘at the Boyne, and Lord Macaulay thus records the honours 
paid to his corpse - 


was the first captain in Europe. To his corpse every honour was paid The 
oaly cemetery in which so illustrious a warrior, slain in arms for lubertues 
religion of England, could properly be laid, was that venerable abbey, hal- 
lowed by the dust of many generations of princes, herocs, and pocts It was 
announced that the brave veteran should have a public funcral at Westminster 
the his corpee was embalmed with such skill as could be found 
tn the camp, and was deposited 1m # leaden coffin "* 
‘The fact 1s, that Schomberg was buned, not in Westminster Abbey, but in 
St Patrick's Cathedral, Dubhn, So, far from “every honour being gael to bes 


excuse they pretend they will send for his body, 
See ace em many nad rcket Dae seed eT wil cata up the, boot 
Office ‘a memorial 


g 


to be 
1731 be carried part of bis threat soto 


* Mac., m 638, 1855, v 271, 1858. 
+ Swift to Lord Carteret, May 10, 1728—vol, xvi. 122. { Swift's Works, vi 382. 
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Fox was buried on the 16th of January.’ Penn, giving an 
account of the funeral some months after, describes the large 
concourse of people who were present, says that he felt him- 
self easy and under no alarm, and “ was never more public 
than that day.” He appears when he wrote this letter to have 
been under the impression that the warrants had been issued 
earlier than they really were, and to have supposed that he 
had “‘ very providentially ” escaped a danger of which he had 
been unconscious, and to which in reality he had never been 
exposed.* The proclamation for the arrest of Penn was not 
issued until the sth February.’ He did not take to flight; he 
never “stole down to the coast of Sussex,” nor did he 
“ escape to France.” 

The conduct of Penn was precisely what might be expected 
from a bold, honest, but prudent man. As on a former occa- 
sion he wrote to Lord Nottingham, so he now addressed 
himself to Henry Sidney.* 

Henry Sidney was the younger brother of Penn's friend 
Algernon Sidney, but shared little of his character. Penn had 
known him from boyhood. He stood high in the favour of 
William.’ To him Penn wrote, carnestly denying any parti- 
cipation in the plot, or knowledge of the designs of the con- 
spirators. 

“Let it be enough, I say, and that truly, I know of no 
invasions or insurrections—men, money, or arms for them— 
of any juncto, or consult for advice, or corresponding in order 
to it; nor have I ever met with those named as the members 
of this conspiracy, or pre any measures with them. ... 
Noble friend, suffer not Kies be abused by lies to my 
rain. My enemies are none of his friends. I plainly see the 
design of the guilty is to make me so; and the most guilty 
thinking dirt will best stick on me, to which old grutches, as 
well as personal conveniences to others, help not a little.” * 


1 Journal of G. Fox, by Armined, App. 336. 
2 Penn ith of 4th re Penn maki of the a 
‘a ean Lion ah ah me. Ge., June, Penn making we old style) 
3 Privy Council Reg., pi Pdeny 1690-91. 4 Mac., iv. 30. 
5 Burnet, iv. 8. eee Janncy's Life of Penn, 369. 
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Nor did Penn confine himself to writing; he sought a per- 
sonal interview with Sidney, at which he repeated his assur- 
ance of his having no share in any plot or conspiracy. Lord 
Macaulay calls Penn’s application to Sidney a“ strange com- 
munication.” * 

What there was strange in it does not appear very clearly; 
and certainly Sidney felt, or at any rate expressed, no sur- 
prise. It will be seen from the following letter that Sidney 
must have received this communication from Penn within 
less than a fortnight after the issue of the proclamation. 

Sidney’s letter, addressed to William, who was then at the 
Hague, is as follows:— 


“ Feb. 21, 1690-1. 

“ Srx,—About ten days ago Mr Penn sent his brother-in- 
law, Mr Lowther, to me, to let me know that he would be 
very glad to see me if I would give him leave, and promise 
him to let him return without being molested. I sent him 
word I would, if the Queen would permit it. He then desired 
me not to mention it to any one but the Queen, I said I would 
not. On Monday he sent to me to know what time I would 
appoint. I named Wednesday, in the evening; and accord- 
ingly I went to the place at the time, where I found him, just 
as he used to be, not at all disguised, but in the same clothes 
and the same humour I formerly have seen him in. It would 
be tao long for your Majesty to read a full account of all our 
discourse; but, in short, it was this, that he was a true and 
faithful servant to King William and Queen Mary, and if he 
knew anything that was prejudicial to them or their Govern- 
ment, he would readily discover it. He protested, in the pres- 
ence of God, that he knew of no plot; nor did he believe 
there was any one in Europe but what King Lewis hath laid; 
and he was of opinion that King James knew the bottom of 
this plot as little as other people. He saith he knows your 
Majesty hath a great many enemies; and some that came over 
with you, and some that joined you soon after your arrival, 
he was sure were more inveterate and more dangerous than 

= Mac., iv. 303 vi. 315 1858. 
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the Jacobites; for he saith there is not one man among them 
that hath common understanding. 

“ To the letters that were found with my Lord Preston, and 
the paper of the conference, he would not give any positive 
answer, but said if he could have the honour to see the King, 
and that he would be pleased to believe the sincerity of what 
he saith, and pardon the ingenuity of what he confessed, he 
would freely tell everything he knew of himself, and other 
things that would be much for his Majesty's service and 
interest to know; but if he cannot obtain this favour, he must 
be obliged to quit the kingdom, which he is very unwilling to 
do. He saith he might have gone away twenty times if he 
had pleased, but he is so confident of giving your Majesty 
ccna if you would hear him, that he has resolved to 

return before he took any sort of measures, 

What be intends todo isa he can do for your service, for he 

can’t be a witness if he would, it being, as he saith, against 

his conscience and his principles to take an oath. This is the 

sum of our conference. I am sure your Majesty will judge as 
you ought to do of it, without any of my reflections.” * 

Such is Sidney’s letter. Now for Lord Macaulay’s para- 


phrase:— 
“ A short time after his disaj » Sidney received from him a 
strange communication. Penn for an interview, but insisted 


on a promise that he should be suffered to return unmolested to his 
hiding-place. Sidney obtained the royal permission to make an 
appointment on these terms, Penn came to the rendezvous, and 
spoke at length in his own defence. He declared that he was a faithful 
subject of King William and Queen Mary, and that if he knew of 
any design against them he would discover it. Departing from his 
Yea and Nay, he protested, as in the presence of God, that he knew 
of no plot, and that he did not believe that there was any plot, unless 
bh erin Projects of the French Government might be called 

ibly by hearing a person who had such an 
Bherenae ois tar would not use the common forms of civility, 
ad Saran atoboerence of cathe thet he woekd noe kiss the book ins 
court of justice, tell something very like a lie, and confirm it 
thing very like an oath—asked how, if there were really no x the 
letters and minutes which had been found upon Ashton were to be 
explained. This question Penn evaded. ‘If be said, ‘I could 
see the King, I would confess everything to him freely. I would 
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him much that it would be important for him to know. It is only in 
that way that I can be of service to him. A witness for the Crown I 
cannot be, for my conscience will not suffer me to be sworn.’ He 
assured Sidney that the most formidable enemies of the Government 
were the discontented Whigs. ‘The Jacobites are not dangerous. 
‘There is not a man amongst them who has common understanding. 
Some persons who came over from Holland with the King are m: 

mare to be dreaded.’ It does not appear that Penn mentioned any 
names. He was suffered to depart in safety. No active search was 
made for him. He lay hid in London during some months, and then 
stole down to the coast of Sussex, and made his escape to France,”* 

Here we find the hand of the accomplished artist. One of 
the most able of the political caricatures of Gilray, entitled 
Doublures of Character, contains portraits of Fox, Sheridan, 
and several other leading Whigs. Beside each head is a re- 
petition so slightly altered that the change is hardly percep- 
tible, yet so skilfully and so completely that Fox is converted 
into the arch-fiend, Sheridan into Judas Iscariot, Sir Francis 
Burdett into Sixteen-string Jack, the Duke of Norfolk into 
Silenus, and Lord Derby into a baboon. Such is Lord Macau- 
lay’s treatment of Sidney’s letter. Sidney expresses no amaze- 
ment; he never intimates that he considered Penn’s statement 
to be “‘ something very like a lie.” Lord Macaulay asserts 
that Penn said, “ If I could only see the King, I would con- 
fess everything to him freely.” Sidney's statement is that 
Penn said, “ if he could have the honour to sec the King, and 
that he would be pleased to believe the sincerity of what he 
said, and pardon the ingenuity [ingenuousness] of what he 
confessed, he would freely tell everything he knew of him- 
self, and other things that would be much for his Majesty's 
service and interest to know.” 

The two statements are widely different. Lord Macaulay's 
implies that Penn had some crime to confess; Sidney's am- 
ounts to no more than that Penn would give all information 
in his power, if he could be allowed to do so directly to the 
King. And without going the length of Swift, who describes 
Henry Sidney as “an idle, drunken, ignorant rake, without 
sense, trath, or honour,” * it may well be that Penn did not 
choose to make him the channel of communication for all 

1 Mac., iv. 30; vie 325 1858. + Burnet, iii, 264, note, 
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that he might be disposed to trust to the King himself. In his 
account of this interview, Lord Macaulay marks two pas- 
sages with inverted commas, as if they formed part of the 
document he is quoting. The passages which occur in Sid- 
ney’s letter are widely different, as will be seen by a compari- 
son of the two. Does Lord Macaulay consider this “ emphati- 
cally honest” ? No one knows better than he does that not 
one in ten thousand of his readers will refer to Dalrymple’s 
Appendix to test his accuracy, or suspect him of passing off 
his own paraphrase as the copy of an original document. 
Lord Macaulay proceeds: “ He lay hid in London during 
some months, and then stole down to the coast of Sussex, and 
made his escape to France.” 
For this assertion Lord Macaulay cites Luttrell's Diary, 
September 1691. Luttrell is a favourite authority with Lord 
Macaulay, who cites his Diary as if it deserved similar credit 
with those of Evelyn and Clarendon. At the time of the 
publication of Lord Macaulay’s History, Luttrell’s Diary re- 
mained in manuscript, and a certain mysterious value was 
attached to it. It has since been published, and a mass of 
duller and more contemptible rubbish never appeared in six 
handsome octavo volumes. Of Luttrell himself litte is 
known, except that he was a book-collector, and died in 1732; 
that he was rich, sordid, and churlish; and that his collection 
(as described by Scott’) “‘ contained the earliest editions of 
many of our most excellent pocms, bound up according to the 
order of time, with the lowest trash of Grub Street.”” He was 
an enthusiastic believer in Titus Oates. His journal is a record 
of every canard of the day. He ponders gravely on the 
singular coincidence of the names of Green, Berry, and Hill, 
the three unhappy men who were hanged for the murder of 
Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, with the old designation of 
Primrose Hill, where Godfrey's body was discovered, and 
which went formerly by the name of Greenberry Hill. He 
relates the appearance of the ghost of Godfrcy with as much 
confidence and as much truth as the disappearance of Penn.? 


1 Scott's Dryden, i. iv. 
2“ 1678-79, February. About the middle of this month, on a Sunday, about 
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He records the ominous fall of the sceptre from the hand of 
the statue of Queen Mary at the Exchange.’ He asserts that 
Penn was appointed “‘ Supervisor of the Excise and hearth- 
moncy.”* This was a “sham” of some “ coffec-house 
scribblers that skulked within the rules of Gray's Inn and 
elsewhere.” He says that “ the Popish scholars and Fellows 
of Magdalene College have been found since the turning out 
to have much embezzied the plate belonging to the College."”* 
Dr Smith, one of the Protestant Fellows, on the other hand, 
says: “ Upon a subsequent search and inspection we found 
our writings and muniments safe—the old gold in the Tower, 
which we counted, untouched and entire—the plate left as we 
left it—and nothing, as I remember, missing.”* He hears 
that a French ship has been taken, in which has been found a 
chest, containing “a strange sort of knife, about two feet 
long, with the back to chop, and the point turning inwards 
to rip;” in other words, a common hedger’s bill; and he 
apprehends that it is “ for the destruction of Protestants! ”’* 
These are fair samples of the “ Diary.” No lic was too 
monstrous, no story too absurd, to find acceptance with 
Luttrell, provided only it was a Protestant lic or a Protestant 
story. It is only necessary to refer to any narrative of Penn's 
life, from Croese and Besse down to Dixon and Janney, to 
find how he was employed during his retirement from public 
life. He remained at his usual residence; he watched over 
his dying wife; and he gave to the world some of his best 
known writings. Croese says: “ From that time Penn with- 
drew himself more and more from business, and at length, 
at London, in his own house, confined himself, as it were, to 


eleven in the morning, a prodigious darkness overspread the face of the sky— 
the like was never known—and continued about half an bour. ‘The darkness 
‘was 40 great that in several churches they could not in divine service 
without candles; and "us said during that time the figure of Sir E. Godfrey 
appeared in the Queen's Chapple at Somerset House whilst service was saying.” 
—Val. i. 8. 

1 November 1688. 3 Lum, Diary, Aug. 8, 1688—vol. i. 453. 

3 Ellis Cor., ii. 210, 211. “* Another of these shams is that Mr Penn is made 
Congoller of Excise arising in tea and coffec, which is alto false, though one 
might think they might be better informed on matters relating to their own 
tade."" See also Penn's letter to Popple, 24th October 1688. 

4Vol. i 469. 5St. Tr., xii. 79. © December 1688. 
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a voluntary exile from the converse, fellowship, and confer- 
ence of others, employing himself only in his domestic 
affairs, that he might be devoted more to meditation and 
spiritual exercises.”* Besse, in his quaint and simple lan- 
guage, gives a more detailed account of the mode in which 
Penn employed what Lord Macaulay calls these “ three years 
of wandering and lurking.”* “‘ He had hitherto,” says Besse, 
“* defended himself before the King and Council, but now 
thought it rather advisable to retire for a time than hazard 
the sacrificing his innocence to the oaths of a profligate 
villain; and accordingly, he appeared but little in public for 
two or three years. During this recess he applied himself to 
writing; and first, lest his own friends the Quakers should 
entertain any sinister thought of him, he sent the following 
epistle to their yearly meeting in London.” Of this communi- 
cation, which Besse gives at length, it is unnecessary to 
transcribe more than the following solemn words: “My 
privacy is not because men have sworn truly, but falsely, 
against me; for wicked men have laid in wait for me, and 
false witnesses have laid to my charge things that I knew 
not.” A fate that has pursued him beyond the grave. His 
biographer then proceeds: “ His excellent Preface to Robert 
Barclay’s works, and another to those of John Burnyeat, both 
printed this year, were further fruits of his retirement; as 
was also a small treatise, entitled ‘ Just Measures, in an Epistle 
of Peace and Love to such Professors as are under any 
Dissatisfaction about the present Order practised in the 
Church of Christ.’ ‘A Key opening the Way to every 
common Understanding, &c. &c.;’ a book so gencrally 
accepted that it has been reprinted even to the twelfth edition. 
“ An Essay towards the present Peace of Europe: ’ a work so 
adapted to the unsettled condition of the times, and so well 
received, that it was reprinted the same year.” “ ‘ Reflections 
and Maxims relating to the Conduct of Human Life ’~an 
useful little book, which has also passed many impressions, 

“ Having thus improved the times of his retirement to his 

1 Book ii, p. 1093 1696. > Mac., iv. 315 vi. 325 1858. 
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own comfort and the common good, it pleased God to dis- 
sipate that cloud, and open his way again toa publick service; 
for in the latter end of the year 1693, through the mediation 
of his friends, the Lord Ranelagh, Lord Somers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and Sir John Trenchard, or some of them, he 
was admitted to appear before the King and Council, where 
he so pleaded his innocency that he was acquitted. 

“In the rath month 1693 departed this life his beloved 
wife, Gulielma Maria, with whom he had lived in all the 
endearments of that nearest relation about twenty-one years. 
The loss of her was a very great exercise—such himself said 
—as all his other troubles were nothing in comparison. Her 
character, dying expressions, and pious end were related by 
himself in an account he published, and which is inserted 
in the appendix.”* 

Such is the testimony of contemporaries—such were the 
employments, such the afflictions of Penn during the three 
years which Lord Macaulay would induce his readers to 
believe were passed in wandering, lurking, and plotting! 


x 


The Ninth and concluding charge brought by Lord 
Macaulay against Penn is in the following passage :*— 

“After about three years of wandering and lurking, he, by the 
mediation of some eminent men, who overlooked his faults for the 
sake of his good qualities, made his peace with the Government, and 
again ventured to resume his ministration. The return which he made 
for the lenity with which he had been treated, does not much raise 
his character. Scarcely had he begun to harangue in public about the 
unlawfulness of war, when he sent a message, earnestly exhorting 
James to make an immediate descent on England with thirty thousand 
men.” 


Lord Macaulay forgets to state that, amongst the eminent 
men who made his peace with the Government were Locke 
and Somers.? The attachment of such men weighs more in 
favour of the character of Penn than the animosity of Lord 
Macaulay against it. 

1 Besse's Life of Pena. r40, 141; 1726. 4 Wola iv. 315 vis 33; 1058. 
‘3 Dixon's Life of Penn, 351, 356, 292- 
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The charge of “ exhorting James to make an immediate 
descent on England with thirty thousand men,” rests upon 
evidence which will not bear a moment’s scrutiny. 

In Macpherson’s ‘ State Papers,’ vol. i. p. 465, is preserved 
a translation of a rough draught, professing to contain 
information collected in England by one Captain William- 
son, who appears to have been employed as a spy on behalf 
of James. The valuc of the captain's information may be 
judged of by the fact that, professing to be trusted with the 
secret thoughts of Lord Montgomery, the Earl of Aylesbury, 
the Earl of Yarmouth, the Earl of Arran, Sir Theophilus 
Oglethorp, Sir John Friend, Mr Lowton, Mr Strode, Mr 
Ferguson, Mr Penn, and Colonel Graham, he finds that each 
of them severally has come to the conclusion that thirty 
thousand men is the exact number required to replace King 
James on the throne, with the addition, in one instance, of a 
“ Black Brigade,” of a peculiar character; for one of the 
persons whose sentiments he professes to speak, promises that 
“he will join to his regiment a company of clergymen of 
the Church of England, who are dis; to serve as volun- 
teers in this expedition—as are, in fact the majority of the 
clergy who have not taken the oaths, and also many of them 
who have taken them.” This is testimony which Lord 
Macaulay would reject with scorn, were he not reduced to the 
necessity of adopting it to support his determination to 
blacken the character of William Penn. 

There is nothing to show that Williamson had even the 
slightest acquaintance with Penn; and there is nothing what- 
ever but this contemptible trash to support Lord Macaulay's 
assertion, 

This brings us to the end of the definite charges brought 
by Lord Macaulay against William Penn. 

I have not noticed the error with regard to Penn's visit to 
The Hague, because Lord Macaulay has omitted it from the 
last edition of his History, though without pointing out to 
his readers the mistake into which he had fallen, or acknow- 
ledging his obligation to Mr Hepworth Dixon for correcting 
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it.' It is not my intention to follow the sneers or insinuations 
which Lord Macaulay has scattered through his volumes, or 
to speculate upon the motives, public or private, which have 
instigated his conduct. It is enough for me if I give the 
reader what he will certainly not find in the pages of Lord 
Macaulay—namely, the means of testing for himself the 
truth of cach substantial charge.* Another passage, however, 
requires notice, not that it in any way affects the character of 
Penn, but because it has considerable bearing on the degree 
of accuracy with which Lord Macaulay has investigated the 
evidence before hazarding very positive assertion. Besse, the 
earliest biographer of Penn, states that one of the accusa- 
tions against Penn was “ backed by the oath of one William 
Fuller, a wretch afterwards by Parliament declared a cheat 
and impostor.” Lord Macaulay says that his account is 
“certainly false; ”* that Fuller was not the informer.’ It is 
not very material who was the informer, when the accusations 
brought were of such a nature that, notwithstanding the 


+ Compare Mac., Bvo edit., 1848, ii. 234, and edit. 1858, in. 4y3; Dixon's Life 
‘of Penn, 1851, p. 448. 

2 Lord Macaulay's habit of citing a number of authorities, frequently without 
spccifyng dates or pages at the cad of a long history, without giving any clue 
by which the reader can discover for what facts he considers each to be an 
authority, renders it a work of great labour to follow him, so as to test his 
accuracy. 

3 Besse, p. 140. 4 Mac,, iv, 30, note. 

5 Lord Macaulay thus commences his account of Fuller: “Of these double 
waitors, the most remarkable was William Fuller. This man has himeelf told 
us, that when he was very young, he fell in with a pamphlet which contained 
an account of the flagivions life and horrible death of Dangerfield. The boy's 
imagination was set on fire: he devoured the book—he almost got it by heart; 
and he was soon seized, and ever after haunted, by a strange presentiment that 
his fate would resemble that of the wretched Gegial whose hinory, he had 
so eagerly read, It might have been supposed that the prospect of dying in 
Newgete, with a back flayed and an eye knocked out, would not have secmed 
very attractive. But experience proves that there are some distempered minds, 
for which notoriety, even when accompanied with pain and shame, has an 
irresistible fascination. Animated by this loathsome ambition, Fuller equalled, 
and perhaps surpassed, his model."’* 

‘The book referred ‘to by Fuller as having excited his boyish imagination 
contains no account whatever of the “horrible death of Dangerfield"; nor 
could it, for it was published in 1680, and Dangerficld’s death did not wake 

until 1685.+ Nor can it be said to contain any “* account of his 
sgitious life,” It is an avowed entitled ‘Don Tomazo, or the Juvenile 
Rambles of Thomas Dangerfield,’ written in imitation of ‘The Cheats and 
Cunning Contrivances of Guzman and Lazarillo de Tormes.” The hero of the 


* Mac, iii. 590; v. 2215 1858. + Evelyn's Diary, ad July 1685. 
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strong disposition’ to proceed to extremities against Penn, no 
case could be discovered upon which to found any charge 


mory 1 Dangerfield, and x Jeaves hum, where hustory takes hom up, at the 
period of bu introducuon to Mrs Cellier.* Fuller refers to this book by the 
thort ttle of * Dangerfield's Rambles,” which 1s used 2s a heading to the pages. 
He states that be met with st whilst staying with hss stepfather during the 
summer preceding that im which be would be of age to choose a guardian for 
himself (¢ , fourteen), and os Puller was born am September 1670,+ this must 
have occurred in the summer of 1683. Dangerficld’s death tok place in the 
rummer of 1685, s0 that, according to Lord Macaulay, Fuller's smagmaton was 
inBamed by an event two years before it happened! The curcumstences of Danger- 
field's death are well known As he was returning through Holborn after the 
execution of part of fus horrible sentence, a gentleman of Gray's Ina, of the 
name of Franc, who was accidentally walking along the street, accompanied 
by hus wife, attracted by cunomty, looked in at the window of the coach in 
which the prisoner was, and carried away by the fechngs of detestauon which 
the aight of Dangerficld naturally inspored, addressed some taunting words to 
him, which, conmdenng the muscrable condition of the wretched man, might 
well have been spared. Dangerfield replied with sull greater insolence Francis, 
Toung all selfcommand, struck him on the head wrth a small cane, The blow 
anyured hus eye, and shortly aftewards Dangerfield died—hus death, st was said, 
being attributable to the blow. ‘* The appearance of Dangerfield's body,"" says 
Lard Macaulay, “‘ which had been frightfully tacerated with the whup, snchned 
many to believe that ns death was chiefly, sf not wholly, caused by the stripes 
he had received. The Government and the Chief Jusnec thought 1 eoavenient 
ta lay the whole blame on Francis, who, though he seems to have been at worst 
guilty only of aggravated manstaughter, was tred aod executed for murder "t 
So far Lord Macaulay 1 accurate, but Francis wat a ‘Tory,"" and Lord 
Macaulay proceeds ax follows: ** His dying speech 1s one of the most cunous 
monuments of that age. The savage sprit which had brought hum to the gallows 
remained with him w the last Boasts of hus loyalty, and abuse of rhe Whigs, 
were mingled with the parting eculabons in which he commended his soul 
to the Divine mercy, Ao idle rumour had been cuculated that his wife was in 
Jove with Dangerfield, who was eminently handsome, and renowned for gallantry. 
‘The fatal blow, st was said, had been prompted by ealousy. The dying husband, 
with on carncriness hal} redsculous, bal€ pathedc, vindicated the lady's character; 
she was, he saxd, 2 virtuous woman; she came of a loyal stock; and af she had 
been inchned to break her marnage vow, would at least have selected 2 Tory 
end « Churchman for her peramour.""S 

‘Where Lord Macaulay finds exter the “* savage spunt,"" or the “abuse of the 
‘Whigs,”” or even the “ parung ejaculasons,” st 1s difficult to say. The dying 
speech of Franas was a written paper, carefully prepared, and delivered to the 
Orchnary at the place of executon, with 2 direcuon that 2 should be published. 





* Burnet, u, 235. + Futler’s Life, 2, 4. 
t Mac., 1. 489, u. 643 1858. § Mac., 1, 490. 


» Sen the letters of Lord Cermathen and Lord Notungham, Dal, App. it, 187. 
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that would bear investigation in a court of justice, even such 
as courts were in those days. But if Penn himself can be 
supposed, notwithstanding Lord Macaulay's assertion, to have 


Tt ws almost wholly devoted to clearing him of the suspicion of having acted 
with design of premeditation in the unhappy affatr to which hus life was about to 
be sacrificed, or of having borne any personal malice against Dangerfield, Nothing 
can be clearer than that he suffered death most unjustly, In no view could 
hus offence be held to amount to murder. Even admitung that Dangerfield s 
death was caused by the blow he receved from Francs, of which here 1 great 
doubt, that blow was struck in a sudden gust of passion, upon an accidental 
occasion, without premeditabon, and with a weapon (a small cane) very unlikely 
to produce a fatal rewit. 

Perhaps Lord Macaulay discovers “‘ abuse of Whigs" in the prayer which 
Francis offered up to ** God Almighty to preserve and bless"? King James, who 
had refused mercy to him, and was about to sacrifice him to the outcry of a 
“facuon "" Perhaps he discovers a ‘* savage spert’’ wn the reflecuon which 
Francis makes, almost in the words which Shakespeare has placed in the mouth 
of Wolsey ‘If { had been as zealous in the service of God as my prince, He 
would not have left me #0 much to mysclf as to have permutted me to have 
fallen into this unexpected extremsty.”* 

Besides clearing himself of suspicion of the guilt of murder, he vindscates 
the character of hus wife, which had been aswiled by base and cowardly slan- 
derers He blesues the Lord that he has hved so as “not to be ashamed to 
live or afraid to die.” ‘* But," he says, “* that which mot senubly afflicts me, 
and ts worse to me than death, is, that I cannot suffer alone, but that they 
have not only rated scandals upon me in particular preparatory to st, but upon 
my poor innocent wafe, as if my jealousy of her had been the reason of my ant- 
mosity to Dangerfield, when I am morally certain she never saw him in her whole 
Iife save that fatal moment, and no couple (as hundreds can witness) have lived 
in better correspondence, and bendes that, she ss #5 virtuous a woman as lives, 
and born of so good and loyal* a family, that, xf she had been so anchned, 
she would have scorned to have prostituted herself to such a profligate person, 
but, on the contrary (God 1s my witness), I never had any such thoughts of 
her, and do as verily belteve, as there 1s 2 God sn heaven, I never had any 
reason, she having always been the most indulgent, kind, and loving wife that 
ever man had, and in my conscience one of the best of women "+ 

‘What Lord Macaulay finds ** ridiculous" in this vindication of hy slandered 
wife by a man on the brink of eternaty, I am at a loss to discover The nonsense 
about "selecting @ Tory and a Churchman for her paremour,’” 1s Lord Mac- 
aulay’s own. Nothing of the kind can be traced in the speech of Francis, which 
will be found at length 19 the Appendix it 1s worth perusal, 10 order to soe 
what Lord Macaulay considers to be “one of the most curious monuments of 
that age;"” though the reader will probably be as much purzled to discover how 
st 1s enntled to that disincuon as to find eather the “* savage «pers "* which Lord 
Macaulay discerns, or the abuse of the Whigs,”” which 1s so capital an offence 
an bus eyes. 


* Loyal; x, Obedient; 2, Fanthful in love. 
Hail, wedded lovel by thee 
Rosai 1) sean, lope, pm sad pre or , 
+ ax State Traals, 509. 7 
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known anything about the matter, it is “‘ certainly srwe” that 
Fuller was one of the informers. Besse may have fallen into 
some inaccuracy as to the date or the particular occasion, but 
the following letter is conclusive as to the main fact:— 

“ I have been above these three years hunted up and down, 
and could never be allowed to live quietly in city or country, 
even then when there was hardly a pretence against me, so 
that I have not only been unprotected, but persecuted by the 
Government. And before the date of this business which is 
laid to my charge, I was indicted for high treason in Ireland, 
before the Grand Jury of Dublin, and a Bill found upon the 
oaths of three scandalous men, Fuller, one Fisher, and an 
Irishman, whom I knew not; and the last has not been in 
England since the Revolution, nor I in Ireland these twenty 
years, nor do I so much as know him by name; and all their 


In the first volume of Lord Macaulay's hustory, p_488,° there is the following 
note with regard to Dangerfield to Roger North, the judges 
decided that Dangerfield, Raving been previously convicted of perjury, was 1n- 
competent to be a witness of the plot. Bat thu one, emon many snstances 
of Roger's meccuracy, {t appears from the report of of Lord Castle. 
maine, 19 June 1680, that, after much altercation Sewn to counsel, and much 
consultation among the judges of the different courts in Westminster Hall, 
Dangerfield was swarn and suffered to tell hus story, but the jury very ly 
refused to believe him” ‘Thit is one of the many inaccuracies, not 
North, but of Lord Macaulay North refers not to Lord Castlemaine's tnal, 
but to that of Mrs Cellier, 7 State Trials, 1043, where Dangerfield was tendered 
as a witness and rejected It 1s the more singular that Lord Macaulay should 
have fallen into this error, and grounded upon wt his sneer at North, inasmuch 
as the rejection of Dangerfield made the subject of remark in Mr Hargreave’s 
learned argument on the effect of the King’s pardon of perjury; and the debate 
of the yodger on the queston of edmuanbilty’ 1 y Sir T, Raymond, 
P. 368, who states chat they were divided in nahn, the the majority bemg for 
regccting the tesnmany, which was accordingly done. ssage in North's 

woman (ven, Caer) “charged wath ary Mesh an tole 
woman” [se , Colter m with an 
Battery of records, being convictions, outlawnies, and judgen judgments, with orser de 
main, pillory, prison breach, and what nor of wiley, and almost every species 
Of crime; thea by showed so many if things of um, as the court was soon 
satisfied to reject as @ witness. . . . In fine, the fellow was exploded with 
agnonuny, and sent home to Newgate again, and the prisoner was acquitted.”"+ 


* Vol. n. 63, 1853. 
+ Eaamen, 263; 7 State Trials, 1 rgreave’s note; Sur T. Raymond’ 
Re 30% 8 note of he ete, The Shad Tes aod Nichol, wee 
rejecting, Jones an admitnng ‘Was consequent readies 
Ms Celle pal tok place on the 21th Tune 1680; o on the 16th uf 
diachanged. having obeauned hs pardon; and on the ST ke wer oe examined on 
Lord Castiemaine’s . See Lutt. Dusry, 1. 47, 48. 
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evidence upon hearsay too. It may be that it is the most 
extraordinary case that has been known; . . . that an English- 
man in England, walking about the streets, should have a bill 
of high treason found against him in Ireland for a fact 
pretended to be committed in England, when a man cannot 
legally be tried in one county in England for a crime com- 
mitted in another. And the others are at ease that were 
accused for the same fault, and that Fuller is nationally staged 
and censured for an imposter that was the chief of my 
accusers: my estate in Ireland is, notwithstanding, lately put 
up among the estates of outlaws, to be leased for the Crown, 
and the collector of the hundred where it lies ordered to 
seize my rents, and leasc it in the name of the Government, 
and yet though I am not convicted or outlawed... . 

“T know mine enemies, and their true character and 
history, and their intrinsic value to this or other Governments. 
I commit them to time with my own conduct and afflic- 
tions.”* 

I commenced these remarks with Lord Macaulay’s own 
record of the judgment of posterity on the character of 
William Penn—I conclude them with the echo of that judg- 
ment which comes back clear and distinct over the broad 
waves of the Atlantic. 

“There is nothing in the history of the human race like 
the confidence which the simple virtues and institutions of 
William Pena inspired. . . . 

“* After more than a century, the laws which he reproved 
began gradually to be repealed, and the principle which he 
developed, secure of immortality is slowly but firmly, assert- 
ing its power over the Legislature of Great Britain. . . . 
Every charge of hypocrisy, of selfishness, of vanity, of dis- 
simulation, of credulous confidence—every form of reproach. 
from virulent abuse to cold apology—every ill name, from 
Tory and Jesuit to blasphemer and infidel, has been used 
against Penn—but the candour of his character always 
triumphed over calumny. 


+ Penn's Letter to ——,16y3; Janney's Life of Penn, 379. 
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“ His name was safely cherished as a household word in 
the cottages of Wales and Ireland, and among the peasantry 
of Germany; and not a tenant of a wigwam, from the sea to 
the Susquehanna, doubted his integrity. 

“* His fame is now wide in the world: he is one of the few 
who have gained abiding glory.”* 


APPENDIX TO WILLIAM PENN 
No. I 


His Magesry's cractous Dscraration to all his ovine Susjects 
for Linzxty of Conscrencz 


James R. 

It having pleased Almighty God not only to bring us to 
the imperial crown of these kingdoms through the greatest difficulties, 
but to preserve us by a more than ordinary providence upon the 
throne of our royal ancestors, there is nothing now that we so carnestly 
desire as to establish our Government on such a foundation as ma’ 
make our siete bepers and valns theta to ce by inclination as well 
as duty, which we think may be done by no means so effectually as 
by granting to them the free exercise of their religion for the time 
to come; and add that to the perfect enjoyment of their property, 
which has never been in any case invaded by us since our comin; 
to the crown—which being the two things men value mot, shall 
ever be preserved in these kingdoms, during our reign over them, 
as the truest methods of their peace and our glory. We cannot but 

ily wish, as it will casily be believed, that all the people of our 
dominions were members of the Gatholick Church; yet we humbly 
thank Almighty God it is, and hath of long time been our constant 
desire and opinion (which, upon diverse occasions we have declared), 
that conscience ought not to be constrained, nor people forced in 
matters of mere religion. It has ever been directly contrary to our 
inclination, as we think it is to the interest of engages which it 
destroys by spoiling trade, depopulating countries, discouragi 
Serpe ad haally: that it dere obttned the end for which sear 
employed. And in this we are the more confirmed by the reflections 
we have made upon the conduct of the four last reigns; for after all 
the frequent and pressing endeavours that were used in each of them 
to reduce this kingdom to an exact conformity in religion, it is visible 
the success has not answered the design, and that the difficulty is in- 
vincible. We therefore, out of our princely care and affection unto 
all our loving subjects, that they may live at ease and quiet, and for 


+ Bancroft's History . S., ii. 381, 400; Janney, Life of Penn, 567. 
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the increase of trade and encouragement of stran; have thought 
Git, by virtue of our royal prerogative, to issue this our royal 
Declaration of Indul; , making no doubt of the concurrence of 
our two Houses of Parliament, when we shall think it convenient 
for them to meet. 

In the first place, we do declare that we shall protect and main- 
tain our archbishops, bishops, and clergy, and all other our subjects 
of the Church of England, in the free exercise of their religion as 
by law established, and in the quiet and full enjoyment of ail their 
possessions, without any molestation or disturbance whatsoever. 

We do likewise declare, that it is our royal will and ure that 
from henceforth the execution of al] and all manner of penal laws 
in matters ecclesiastical, for not coming to Church, or not receiving 
the Sacrament, or for any other nonconformity to the religion estab- 
fished, or for or by reason of the exercise of religion in any manner 
whatsoever, be immediately suspended: and the er execution of 
the said penal laws, and every of them, is hereby suspended. 

And to the end that by the /il hereby granted, the and 
security of our Government oe ice thereof may aot be cn- 
dangered, we have thought fit, and do hereby strictly charge and 
command all our loving subjects, that, as we do freely give them 
leave to meet and serve God after their own way and manner, be it 
in private houses or in places purposely hired or built for that use, 
so that they may take especial care that nothing be preached or 
taught among them which may any ways tend to alienate the hearts 
of our People from us or our Government; and that their meetings 
and assemblies be peaceably, , and prbligy held, and all per- 
sons freely admitted to them: that they do signify and make 
known to some one or more of the next justices of the peace what 
place or places they set apart for those uses. 

And that all our subjects may enjoy such their religious assem- 
lies wich greater assurance and protection, we have thought it 
requisite, and do hereby command, that no disturbance of any kind 
be made or given to them, under pain of our displeasure, and to be 
further proceeded against with the utmost severity. And forasmuch 
as we are desirous to have the benefit of the service of all our lovin; 
subjects, which, by the law of nature is inseparably annexed to, an 
inherent in our royal person, and that none of our subjects may for 
the future be under any discouragement or disability (who are 
otherwise well inclined and fit to serve us), by reason of some oaths 
or tests that have been usually administered on such occasions, we 
do hereby further declare that it is our royal will and pleasure that 
the oaths commonly called the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, 
and also the several tests and declarations mentioned in the Acts 
of Parliament made in the twenty-fifth and thirtieth years of the 
reign of our late royal brother, King Charles the Second, shall not 
at any time hereafter be required to be taken, declared, or subscribed 
by any person or persons whatsoever, who is or shall be employed 
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in any office or place of trust, either civil or military, under us or 
in our Government. And we do further declare it to be our pleasure 
and intention, from time to time hereafter, to grant our royal dis- 
pensations under our Great Seal to all our loving subjects so to be 
employed who shall not take the said oaths, or subscribe or declare 
the des tests, or declarations in the above-mentioned Acts, and every 
of them. 

‘And to the end that all our loving subjects may derive and enjoy 
the full benefit and advantage of our gracious indulgence hercby 
intended, and may be acquitted and discharged from all pains, 
penalties, forfeitures, and disabilities by them. or any of them, in 
curred or forfeited, or which they shall or may at any time here- 
after be liable to, for or by reason of their nonconformity, or the 
exercise of their rcligion, and from all suits, troubles, or disturbances 
for the same; we do hereby give our free and ample pardon unto 
all Nonconformists, Recusants, and other our loving subjects, for 
all crimes and things by them committed, contrary to the penal Jaws 
formerly made relating to religion, and the profession or exercise 
thereof, hereby declaring that this our royal pardon and indemnity 
shall be as good and effectual to all intents and purposes, as if every 
individual had been therein icularly named, or had pare 
ticular pardons under our Great Seal; which we do likewise decla 
shall from time to time be granted unto any person or persons 
desiring the same; willing and requiring our judges, justices, and 
other officers, to take notice of, and obey our royal will and pleasure 
herein-before declared. 

And although the freedom and assurance we have hereby given 
in relation to religion and property might be sufficient to remove 
from the minds of our loving subjects all fears and jealousies in 
relation to cither, yet we have thought fit further to declare, that we 
will maintain them in all their properties and possessions, as weil of 
Church and Abbey lands as in any other their lands and propertics 
whatsoever. 


Given at our Court at Whitehall, the fourth day of April 1687, 
in the third year of our reign. By his Majesty's special 
command. 


No. II 


Wniutaw Penx’s Speect to the Krxe upon delivering the 
Quaxens’ Anozess. 


May i PLease THE Kixc,— 

It was the saying of our blessed Lord to the captious Jews in 
the case of tribute, “ Render to Czsar the things that are Czsar's, 
and to God the things that are God's.” As this distinction ought 
wo be observed by all men in the conduct of their lives, so the King 
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Christianity, and the good of civil society, on its side—a security to 
him beyond the litte arts of Government. 

T would not that any should think that we came hither with 
design to fill the ‘Gazette’ with our thanks; but as our sufferings 
would have moved stones to compassion, so we should be harder if 
we were not moved to gratitude. 

Now since the King’s mercy and have reached to us 
throughout the of England and Principality of Wales, 
our General A: ly from all those parts met at London about our 
Church affairs, has appointed us to wait upon the King with our 
humble thanks, and me to deliver them, which I do by this Address 
with alt che affection and respect of a dutiful subject. 








‘Tue Appress 


To Kina Jauzs the Second, over England, &c., the humble and 
grateful Acknowledgment of his peaceable subjects, called 
Quakers, in this kingdom, from their usual yearly Mecting in 
London, the nineteenth day of the third month, vulgarly called 
May, 1687;— 


‘We cannot but bless and praise the name of Almighty God, who 
hath the hearts of princes in his hand, that he hath inclined the 
King to hear the cries of his suffering subjects for conscience’ sake; 
and we rejoice that, instead of troubling him with complaints of our 
sufferings, he hath given us so eminent an occasion to present him 
with our thanks. And since it hath pleased the King, out of his 
prest compassion, thus to commiserate our afflicted condition, which 

ach so particularly appeared by his gracious proclamation and war- 
rants last year, whereby twelve hundred eon were released from 
their imprisonments, and others spoil and ruin in their 
estates and properties; and his princely speech in Council and 
Christian Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, in which he doth 
not only express his aversion to all force upon conscience, and grant 
his Dissenting subjects an ample liberty to worship God in the way 
they are is most agreeable to His will, bur gives them his 
kingly wos the ome an cone ing his reign;—we do (as 
our friends of this city have already done) render the King our 
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humble, Christian, and thankful acknowledgments, not only in be- 
half of ourscives, but with respect to our friends throughout England 
and Wales; and pray God with all our hearts to bless and preserve 
thee, O King, and under thee, in so good a work. And as we 
can assure the King it is well accepted in he several counties freen 
whence we came, so we hope the effects thereof, for the peace, 
trade, and ity of the ki will produce such a concur 
rence from the Parliament as secure it to our posterity in after 
times. And while we live, it be our endeavour (through God's 
Brace) to demean ourselves as in conscience to God and duty to the 
King we are obliged. 

His peaceable, loving, and faithful Subjects, 


Tre Kino’s Answer 


Gunriamzn,—I thank you ily for your Address, Some of 
know (1 am sure you do, Mr Penn) that it was always my principle 
that conscience ought not to be forced, and that all men ought to have 
the liberty of their consciences; and what I have promised in my 
Declaration, I will continue to perform as long as I live; and I hope, 
Bee ste settle mo: tae alter see I] have no reason to 

iter it, 


No. It 


The Dyinc Srzecu of Roserr Francis, of Gray’s Inn, Esq., July 
beg 1685, delivered by his own hand to the Ordinary at the 
Execution, desiring the same might be published. 


Tam here, by the divine permission and providence of God, become 
a spectacle to God, angels, and men, for a rash, extravagant, and 
imprudent act, wherein I do confess I have not only offended 
against the Government and courts of justice, but against Christi- 
anity, and even the rules of morality itself. Nevertheless (1 hope), 
not only the Court, but all unbi: men, from the several circum- 
seences of the feck ate sant that I Panta pea inet doing 
what fel] out, nor an: or judice to him uy, 
any account whatsoever, 1s what all t and good men 
could not but have that love the King and the Government. The 
solemn truth of all which I have , not only upon the holy 
sacrament I received from Mr Master, but also that J never knew 
nor saw him before that moment, save once at 2 distance 
in the pillory at Westminster, and do now, 2s a dying man, solemnly 
avow and protest the same. I therefore, I hope, I may boldly say, 
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T am not conscious of ‘sy geile before God as 90. the malice, How- 
ever, God in His great has been pleased to suffer this great 
calamity to fall upon me, and I this His severe chastisement 
is in order to bring me to Hi when softer means had not 
sufficiently done it. All them that know me (I am sure) will do 
me that justice as to believe I am far from having done it either wil- 
fully or mercenarily (as most untruly is ). And that these 
honourable persons are above the thoughts of such unworthy things, 
for which they have been as maliciously as falsely traduced upon 
my score; I beg their pardon for the scandal I have unhappily been 
the occasion of, and Sesie this acknowledgment may be by them 
accepted as a reparation, since to disown it at this time of my death 
is all the satisfaction I am able to make them. As to my religion 
(however I have been represented), there are people that knew me 
at the university, and since that can be my witnesses, how obedient 
and zealous a son of the Church of England (by law established) 
I have been. And these worthy divines that did me the favour to 
visit me in affliction, will give the world an account (as occasion 
serves) of my integrity therein; and if J had been as zealous in the 
service of God as my prince, He would not have left me so much to 
myself as to have permitted me to have fallen into this unexpected 
extremity. And as for any poorly the honourable Society of Gray's 
Inn will answer for me, that in above these twelve years’ time I have 
had the honour of being admitted a member of that Society, I never 
had any quarrel or controversy with any member 3 and all 
persons with whom I have had conversation, I question not, will 
give a character of my innocent and peaceable behaviour. I pray 
God Almighty preserve and bless his most sacred Majesty, his royal 
consort Queen Mary, Catherine the Queen-Dowager, their royal 
highnesses, and all the royal family; and grant that there may never 
want ane of that royal line to sway the sceptres of these kingdoms 
as long as sun and moon endure. In the union and love of his 
subjects, sueagtten him that he may vanquish and overcome all his 
enemies, which I am glad to have seen so much prospect of, and 
only sorry I am cut off from seeing my so-much-desired satisfac- 
tion of those happy days all his good subjects will enjoy uoder his 
auspicious government. I pray God forgive me my sins that have 
made me unworthy of that blessing. Blessed be the Lord that I have 
lived so as not to be ashamed to live, or afraid to die; though I cannot 
but regret my being made a sacrifice to the faction who, I am satis- 
fied are the only people that will rejoice in my ruin; for chee is no 
man that loves his pri but will lament that nothing less than 
the blood of an i ive man (save in this single extravagance) 
can satisfy them for the sudden int pipe ee war 
passion against one so notoriously wi infamous; 
protest before Almighty God (before whom I shall immediately 
appear), that when I went to the coach-side I did not intend so mm 
as to speak to him, or believe I could have had opportunity of so 
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doing, much less of doing him any harm. Neither is it probable 
E shoals, wet sonal bembon cane, ‘00 bigger diana man’s litte 
finger, without any iron upon it, much less a dart in it, as it was most 
industriously spread about to prejudice me in the opinion of the 
world; for if I had had such a wicked design intentionally, I had a 
little short sword by my side much more proper for such 3 purpose. 
And further, if I had believed or known that I had done say a 
to him, I had ‘ity enough of escaping afterwards, which 1 
never endeavoured. Now, all these things being duly weighed with 
their several circumstances, I leave my sad case to the consideration 
of all sober and charitable men. However, I would not have this to 
be interpreted as a reflection upon the Court, who, I doubt not, are 
by this time satisfied (and Mr Recorder did in open Court declare) 
that in their consciences they did not believe I maliciously designed 
him the mischief that happened, but that it was purely accidental, 
But in the strict construction of Jaw, I was found guilty of murder. 
But that which most sensibly affects me, and is worse to me than 
death, that I cannot suffer stone, but that they bare not only raised 
scandals upon me in particular preparatory to it, but upon m: r 
innocent wife, as if my jealousy of her had been the fesssn' my 
snirooaity Dangerfield, when I am morally certain she never saw 
him in whole life, save that fatal moment, and no couple (as 
hundreds can witness) have lived in better correspondence. And 
besides that, she is as virtuous a woman as lives, and born of so gout 
and loyal a family, that if she had been so inclined, she would have 
scorned to have prostituted herself to such a profligate person; but, 
on the contrary (God is my witness), I never had any such thoughts 
of her, and do as verily believe, as there is a God in heaven, I never 
had any reason, she having always been the most indulgent, kind, 
and loving wife that ever man had, and, in my conscience, one of 
the best of women; nay, I am so far from suspecting her virtue, that 
she is the only loss I regret on earth, and can freely part with every- 
thing else here below without repining, which in all my trouble I have 
owned before all people, and particularly Mr Master, Mr Ordinary, 
and Mr Smithies of Cri ite, who can testify those tears and 
endeared expressions that have passed between us when any of them 
did me the kindness to visit me in my distress. And I do, from the 
bottom of my heart, freely forgive the witnesses that swore against 
me those words I never spoke; for, as I shall answer at the great 
tribunal, I said no other or more words than these: How now, friend? 
have you had your heat this morning? For all the ill they have done 
me, give them repentance, good God! Even for those that have con- 
tributed w the shedding of my blood, I pray Thee shed Thy bowels 

mercy! 

T do heartily thank those noble and honourable persons, and all 





other my friends that have so chari interposed with his Majest 
oo my behalf’ (chough i hath snsuccessfil). I pray Gods 
nevertheless, to return their kind endeavours 2 thousandfold into 
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their own bosoms! Lord, return it to them and theirs! Lord Jesus, 
receive my soul! Thy will be done on carth, as it is in heaven 
Amen, Amen, Amen. 

Rosser Feancts. 


No. IV 


Ac the time when the following letters were written, Mary held 
supreme authority during William’s absence in Ireland. Sir William 
Lockart was t in London for “ Scots affairs,” * and is referred 
to by Mary in an autograph letter to the Earl of Meivill as the channet 
of confidential communications.* Melvill was “the regular organ 
of communication between Kensington and the authorities at 

"3 

j The Quecs of: cbinten ow Ser ae be, nei said of 
this conspiracic, because that may fly out, if we anay 
force to goe too; therefor, all that must be said is, that Annandall is 
bailed upon his surrender, ther being no evidance against him. Pray 
your Grace cause tak grat cair of Navell Pain.” 4 

The kind of care that was to be taken of Pain appears by the 
bi wing letter, written during the same month by Lockart wo 

Wvili:— 

“1 shold wish wo have some meaths to tak mesurs be, and that 
your Grace ald lett me:know you have!stay, contederable, pre- 
sumptions against heir; thers no dout you may have them 
Navaill Pain, who al} men knous to know so much of Fi and 
thos hear as may hang a thousand; but except you put him to the 
tortur, he will sham you all. Pray you put him in suck hands as will 
have no pitic on him; for in the opinion of ail men he is a desperat 
cowardlie fallou.” 5 

Willers, she, Pena resumed his authority eat his return from Ireland 
in September, fo more Mary was di to 
do. Gi the Vout oF Desentber the Ellowing len, duvet boos the 
King o the Council sitting at Edinburgh, was read, and ordered to 
be recorded :*— 





“WR. 
“ RicHT TRUSTY AND ENTIRELY BELOVED, ETC.,— 


“* Whereas we have full assurance, upon undeniable evidence, of a 
horrid plot and conspiracy against cur Government, and the whole 
settlement of that, our ancient kingdom, for introducing the autho- 


1 Aug. 1690. Leven and Melvill Papers. 505. 

2 Leven and Melvill Papers, 459. 3 Macaulay, iii. 297. 

4 Leven and Melell Dep gue: Lectart email 

3 P. 503, Leven and ivili Papers; Sir W. Lockart to E. of Meivill, 
Landon, 30th Aug. 1690. 

6 10 State Trials, 754. 
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ritie of the late King James and Popery in these kingdoms, and 
setting up an entire new forme of government, whereot therc has 
been several contrivers and managers; and Navill Pain, now prisoner 
in our castle of Edinburgh, lykways been an instrument in 
that conspiracie, who, having neither relation nor business in Scot- 
land, went thither on purpose to maintain a correspondence, and to 
negotiat and promott the plott. And it being necessary, for the 
security of our Government, and the peace and satisfaction of our 
good subjects, that these foul designs be discovered: Therefore we 
doe require you to make all legal inquirie into this matter; and we 
have transmitted several papers and documents for your information, 
some whereof have been read amongst you; and particularly wee 
doe require you to examine Navill Penn strictly: and in case he 
prove obstinate or disengenious, that you proceed against him to 
torture, with all the rigour that the law allows in such caises; and 
not doubting your ready and vigorous applications for the furder 
discovery of what so much concerns the public safety, we bid you 
heartily farewell.—Given at our Court at Kensingtone, the 18th day 
of November (1690), and of our reign the second year, by his 


Majesty's command. 
(Sic sub.) “ Mauvinte.”* 


The Council lost no time in carying into effect the commands of 
the King, and how faithfully they obeyed his wishcs appears from 
the following letter from the President, the Earl of Crawfurd, to the 
Earl of Melville, written on the very day on which the torture was 
inflicted, and whilst, as he says, his “ stomach was out of tune," from 
the horrors he had been compelled to witness:— 


Eart or Crarurn to the Eart or Metvitt, 
11th December 1690 


Yesterday, in the afternoon, Nevill Penn (after near 
an hour's discourse I had with him in name of the Council, and in 
their presence, though at several times, | turning him out, and 
then calling him in again) was questioned upon some things that 
were not of the deepest concern, and had but gentle torture given 
him, being resolved to repeat it this day, which accordingly, about 
six in the evening, we inflicted on both thumbs and one of his leggs, 
with all the severity that was consistent with humanity, even unto that 
pitch that we could not preserve life and have further, but with- 
aut the least success; for his answers to our whole interrogators that 
were of any import were negatives. Yea, he was so manly and resolute 


+ Ibid. 
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under his suffering, that such of the Council as were not acquainted 
with all the evidences, were brangled, and began to give him charitie 
that he might be innocent. It was surprising to me and others that 
flesh and blood could, without fainting, in contradiction w the 
grounds we had insinuat of our knowledge of ‘his accession in 
matters, endure the heavy penance he was in for two houres; nor can 
1 suggest any other reason than this, that by his religion and its dic- 
tates, he did conceive he was acting 2 thing not only generous towards 
his friends and accomplices, but likewise so meritorious that he would 
thereby save his soule, and be canonised among their saints, My 
stomach js truly so far out of tune by being a witness to an act so 
farr cross to my natural temper, that ] am fitter for rest than anything 
ells; nor could any less than the danger from such conspirators 
the person of our incomparable King, and the safety of his govern- 
ment, prevailed over me to have in the Council’s name been the 
frometer of the executioner to increase the torture to so high a pitch. 
Ieave it to other hands to acquaint your Lop. how severals of our 
number were shie to consent to the torture, and left the Board when 
ke Fata they were overruled in this. I shal not deny them my 
charitic, that this was an effect of the gentleness of their nature, 
though some others of 2 more jealous temper than I am put truly 
t'yearo Holand, unde s deep penldc 1 thio he would wallogly 
a ir to and, un a tie. Me Ww wi 
wep 1 that it were under the pain of death; but I'am no agent 
for him, and only speaks out his own words, which, after his torture, 
he desired I might re t to my master, for the sake of God, which 
1 no way engaged for; and only acquaints your Lop. that you have 
the outmost information in this matter that can be given you by, my 
dear Lord, your Lops. ever faithfull and affectionate humble servant, 


Cxarurp.' 


Mary was certainly as responsible for these atrocities as her father 
was for those committed by Ji in the west; and William, as we 
have seen, gave distinct and particular orders for their. pepe 
In addition to the stain of Glencoe, he bears the le of 
being the last monarch of Great Britain in whose reign torture was 
employed to obtain evidence of treason, and who brought a subject 
to the block by means of a Bill of Atainder.? 

Those who wish to form an estimate of the degree of fairness with 
which Lord Macaulay holds the balance, and awards the judgment of 
history, cannot do better than study the account he gives of these 
transactions, and observe his total suppression of the part played by 
William and Mary, and his denunciation of the conduct of their agent 
Coareturd, hoot least Set Slsgast wt the! shave Ie was, compelled 10 

e.3 


+ Leven and Melvill Papers, 582—Bannatyne Club Publications. 
2 Macaulay, iv. 769. 3 Ibid, ili. 700. 
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Wun ‘ The New Examen * first appeared in the year 1861, 
it was immediately made the subject of a hostile criticism in 
the pages of the Edinburgh Review. 

Had the writer of the article referred to pointed out a 
single case in which I had made an assertion without giving 
an authority,—had he shown that I had been guilty of any 
mistake or inaccuracy with regard to any one of those 
authorities—had he produced one scrap of new evidence, or 
thrown one ray of light on that which is already before the 
public,—he would have done good service to his rcaders, and 
have given me an opportunity, of which I should gratefully 
and gladly have availed myself, of correcting any errors into 
which I might have fallen. As, instead of this, he merely 
filled the pages of the Review with charges of ignorance, 
self-sufficiency, carelessness, and bad faith, against myself, in 
atone of virulence and personality which, I am happy to say, 
is rarely to be found in that periodical, I did not think it 
worth while to rely on matters which could be of no general 
interest, or avail anything in the minds of readers who think 
for themselves—or to enter the arena against a champion who 
wielded weapons of which I would on no account avail 
myself, and in the use of which he would unquestionably 
prove my superior. 

I am content to rely on that “ pettifogging intimacy with 
dates, names, and trifling matters of fact ” which Sir Arthur 
Wardour found so troublesome in his controversies with Mr 
Jonathan Oldbuck, and which appears to have had the same 
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effect on the temper of the reviewer as it had on that of the 
irritable Baronet. 

I have gone carefully through the foregoing pages many 
times, and have not found it necessary to alter a single 
material word. 

J.P. 

December 1873. 


ADDENDA 


THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS 


This Essay throws further light on certain 
points discussed in the Essay on Viscount Dundee, 
and was first published in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
December, 1863. 


VI 
THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS 


(PRINCIPAL TULLOCH AND MR MARK NAPIER) 


Ina former Number (August 1860) we had occasion to refer 
to the execution of two women, named Margaret M‘Lachlan 
and Margaret Wilson, who have been generally supposed to 
have suffered death by drowning in the year 1685. 

It was sufficient for the purposes of the inquiry we were 
then pursuing to show that Claverhouse had no share what- 
ever in that transaction; and that Lord Macaulay's assertion, 
or, to speak more correctly, his insinuation, to the contrary, 
was based, if indeed it had any foundation at all, on a confu- 
sion between the celebrated Colonel John Grahame of Claver- 
house, and the obscure Colonel David Grahame, his brother. 
It had not, indeed, occurred to us to question a fact which 
had been repeated by every historian of those times from 
Wodrow downwards; and we are indebted to the industry of 
Mr Mark Napier' for the production of evidence which, to 
say the least, raises a grave doubt whether this story, so often 
repeated, is worthy of any belief, The question has been 
debated with great zeal and equal ability by Mr Napier on 
the one side, and by Principal Tulloch on the other, the 
powers of advocacy of cach having been sharpened by pre- 
conceived opinions and cherished predilections. The one is 
eager to wipe away 2 stain from a dynasty and a party to 
which he is attached by political opinion and sympathy; the 
other is reluctant to surrender his belief in 2 martyrdom 
filling 2 pathetic in the history of a Church famous for 
Toe tats the come Hevngh dof tich hel ined? 

1 Memoirs of Dundee, ii. 43; ii. 686. Case for the Crown in ve the Wigtown 


Martyce, pessiot. 
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a learned and accomplished ornament. These feelings are 
not to be wondered at; but they do not qualify cither for 
discharging impartially the functions of a judge; and we think 
that we shall be rendering an acceptable service if we place 
before the reader the evidence on the question in a succinct 
form, and enable him to deliver such verdict as may appear 
most consonant with facts proved. We may well hesitate 
before we arrive at a conclusion at variance with that of the 
historian of ‘the Leaders of the Reformation’; but the 
biographer of those great pioncers in the cause of truth and 
freedom of opinion will, we know, be one of the first to re- 
joice if a stain can be wiped away from the history of his 
country. Lord Macaulay’s version of the tale is as follows:— 
“On the same day (i.¢., the 11th of May 1685), two women, 
Margaret M'Lachlan and Margaret Wilson, the former an 
aged widow, the latter a maiden of eighteen, suffered death 
for their religion in Wigtownshire. They were offered their 
lives if they would consent to abjure the cause of the insur- 
gent Covenanters, and to attend the Episcopal worship. They 
refused, and they were sentenced to be drowned. They were 
carried to a spot where the Solway overflows twice a-day, and 
fastened to stakes fixed in the sand between high and low 
water mark, The elder sufferer was placed near to the ad- 
vancing flood, in the hope that her last agonies might terrify 
the younger into submission. The sight was dreadful, But 
the courage of the survivor was sustained by an enthusiasm 
as lofty as any that is recorded in martyrology. She saw the 
sea draw nearer and nearer, but gave no sign of alarm. She 
prayed and sang verses of psalms till the waves choked her 
voice, When she had tasted the bitterness of death, she was, 
by a cruel mercy, unbound and restored to life. When she 
came to herself, pitying friends and neighbours implored her 
to yield. ‘Dear Margaret, only say God save the king!’ The 
poor girl, true to her stern theology, gasped out ‘ May God 
save him, if it be God’s will!’ Her friends crowded round. 
the presiding officer. ‘She has said it; indeed, sir, she has said 
it” ‘ Will she take the abjuration? ’ he demanded. ‘ Never!’ 
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she exclaimed; ‘I am Christ's; let me go!” And the waters 
closed over her for the last time.”* 

There is one point which it will be well to dispose of before 
entering upon the question as to how far this story, so elo- 
quently told, deserves a place in history. Much sympathy 
has been claimed for these women, on the supposition that 
they were the victims of a novel and unusual mode of death. 
All capital punishments must be revolting; new and strange 
modes of death are peculiarly so. The mob which gathers 
round the gallows at Newgate would be horror-struck if a 
criminal were to be guillotined, instead of being subjected to 
the slower and severer, but more orthodox, process of hang- 
ing. A soldier shrinks with horror from the felon's death; a 
Hindoo dreads above alt things the most humane and painless 
mode of extinction that has ever been devised, that of being 
blown from a gun, yet hears with indifference the sentence 
which condemns him to a more lingering death. In 1685, 
drowning was the ordinary mode of executing capital sen- 
tences upon females in Scotland, hanging being reserved for 
cases of special atrocity, asa more ignominious mode of death;? 
the comparative amount of physical suffering attendant upon 
each we have no means of ascertaining. Probably there 
is not much difference between suffocation by water and 
suffocation by the rope; and it must be remembered that 
in England the penalty for the crime of which these two 
women were convicted was the far more terrible and cruel 
death by fire at the stake.? Neither the Government nor its 
agents can therefore be justly held answerable for the mode 
of execution; and the attendant horrors, the prolonged agony, 
the wanton recall to life, we shall find at any rate to be but 
fabulous additions to the story. We may dismiss this matter 
from our minds, and proceed to the inquiry whether there is 
good ground for believing that any exccution in fact took 
place. Principal Tulloch, with very judicious candour, admits 

ae Ee al SE the * Bgiptias," Pitesien Crim, Tres ti. $59, 901 of 
Isabel Alison and Marion Harvey, hanged as accessories to the murder of Arch- 


bishop Sharpe in 265 and of the infamous Jane Weir. 
of Elizabeth Gaunt, Oct. 1685. 
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that the touching incidents depicted with such pathetic power 
by Lord Macaulay—“ the picturesque adjuncts surrounding 
the young sufferer, the ‘maiden of eighteen —are plainly 
touched by the imaginative pathos that grows naturally out of 
any such trial of Christian suffering and persecution”; that 
they are, in fact, mere “embellishments ”—“ natural develop- 
ments,” ashe callsthem, with which “the Covenanting imagi- 
nation pictured, in lively and affecting colours, beyond the 
reality, the martyr scene. Wodrow’s stories,” he says (and he 
mighthave added with equal truth, Lord Macaulay's), “every- 
where bear the stamp of this imaginary development.” * Like 
a skilful advocate he thus casts away the burden of proving 
an almost impossible issue. These embellishments are, he 
argues, the natural incrustations of time ; beautiful as they are, 
they must yet be sacrificed to a stern love of truth; remove 
them with a bold and unsparing hand, and a solid foundation 
of fact will be found underneath. Such is Principal Tulloch’s 
argument. We admit that it is strictly logical. The issue 
thus raised is narrowed to a very plain and simple point— 
Were or were not Margaret M‘Lachlan and Margaret Wilson 
drowned in the waters of the Blednoch, near Wigtown, in the 
year 1685? That they were tried, convicted, and condemned 
to dic for high treason, is admitted on all hands. Lord 
Macaulay's assertion that they “suffered death for their re- 
ligion”’* is expressly contradicted by his own authority, Wod- 
row.! But we are not now inquiring into the nature of the 
offence of which they were convicted, or the justice of the 
sentence. The simple question is, Was that sentence carried 
into execution? Principal Tulloch justly observes : “To this 
question, viewed without prejudice or passion, and with no 
other aim than to find the truth, no one, not even the stoutest 
Covenanter—if any such survive—is entitled to object. His- 
tory can onlybe benefited by the most thorough sifting of any 


1 The Wigtown Martyrs—Macmillan's Magszine, Dec. 1862, 149-151. 
2 Vol, i, sor. 
.“ 


all thzoe [a third, prisoner was incladed in'the indictment] an indictment foe 
Rebellion, Bridge, Air's Moss, and being present at twenty ficld-con- 
venticles.’"—Wodrow, book ili. c. ix. $08. 
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such tale. As a mere historical problem the issue is both 
interesting and significant.” 

The commission under which these women were tried bears 
date the 27th of March 1685. The trial took place on the 
13th of April.! The prisoners were repricved on the 3oth of 
the same month. The petition of one of them has been pre- 
served, and is given at length by Mr Napier.” As the reprieve 
extends to both, there appears to be no reason to doubt that 
both petitioned. The reprieve is granted at a “ sederunt” of 
the Privy Council, at which cighteen members attended; and 
it is very material to observe, for reasons which will presently 
be stated, that the name of the King’s Advocate, Sir George 
Mackenzie, appears amongst those who were present.) It 
would seem that the prisoners, after their conviction, had been 
removed from Wigtown to Edinburgh, as the reprieve is ad- 
dressed to the magistrates of the latter place, who are thereby 
discharged from “ putting of the said sentence to execution.” 
It is also important to observe, that the reprieve contains a 
recommendation by the Privy Council that an absolute pardon 
shouldbe granted. Now, if these women were in factdrowned, 
either theCrown refused to comply with the recommendation 
of the Privy Council (a most unusual and improbable course 
in the case of two obscure and unimportant criminals, and of 
which not only is there no shadow of proof, but, as we shall 
presently see, the strongest evidence to the contrary), or the 
Laird of Lagg and Major Winram must by some means have 
got possession of them after their liberation, and in defiance 
of the order of the Privy Council, and of the Government 
under which they held their commission, in open day, in the 
presence of the constituted authorities of the countyand burgh 
of Wigtown, and of hundreds, if not thousands, of shudder- 
ing spectators, have murdered them in the most deliberate 
and brutal manner. 

Those who maintain the affirmative—viz., thatthese women 
were drowned—may fairly be put to their clection, whether 
the execution was consequent upon the conviction, or whether 

5 Soggpstion of Margaret Laschlan; Mein of Dundee, io 
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it was the unauthorised act of Grierson of Lagg, Major Win- 
ram, and their associates. It could not be both. Each hypothesis 
is, as we shall see, attended by its peculiar difficulties; and ac- 
cordingly, as those difficulties present themselves, we find the 
advocates for the martyrdom shifting their ground, at one mo- 
ment denouncing the Government as responsible for the act, 
and the next treating it as an outrage for which the individual 
actors were answerable, Lord Macaulay adopts the first alter- 
native: he misstates the charge on which the women were 
convicted; he takes no notice of the reprieve, though it was 
lying before him on the page of Wodrow to which he refers; 
he does not mention the name of a single actor in the scene, 
though he leads his reader, in a paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding that which we have quoted, to imagine that one of 
those actors was Claverhouse; and he sums up the story with 
these words: “‘ Thus was Scotland governed by that prince, 
whom ignorant men have represented as a friend of religious 
liberty, whose misfortune it was to be too wise and too good 
for the age in which he lived.”* 

Principal Tulloch admits that he cannot “‘ pretend tobe able 
to give a satisfactory answer” to the fact of the existence of 
the reprieve, and adds, “‘ Wodrow’s suggestion is probably as 
good as any other—that the officials at Wigtown, with Major 
Winram at their head, carried out the sentence notwithstand- 
ing the reprieve.”* A recent writer, who unfortunately does 
not possess cither the skill of Lord Macaulay in avoiding 
difficulties, or the candour of Principal Tulloch in admitting 
them, after wandering in a bewildered manner through a fog 
of conjectures, is at last driven to the avowal that was “Iskeli- 
est of all that the Secretaries of State never made the applica- 
tion fora pardon,” which they were directed to do bythePrivy 
Council, with the High Commissioner at their head! We will 
Not pay our readers so ill a compliment as to occupy their 
time with any comment upon this suggestion. We prefer to 
Proceed at once to an investigation of the evidence. 

1 Macmillan Magecoe: Deca rieas rye | ET 
1 Edinburgh Review, July 1863, 21. 
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The first notice which we find (and here we accept the 
statement of the advocates for the martyrdom) is an anony- 
mous pamphlet printed in 1690, and is in the following 
words “Item, The said Colonel or Lieutenant-General 
James Douglas, together with the Laird of Lagg and Captain 
Winram, most illegally condemned, and most inhumanly 
drowned at stakes, within the sea-mark, two women at Wig- 
town—viz., Margaret Lauchlane, upwards of sixty years, and 
Margaret Wilson, about twenty years of age, the foresaid 
fatal year 1685." This pamphlet (the statement in which is 
repeated almost verbatim in another anonymous pamphlet 
two years afterwards) is said to have been prepared for the 
purpose of being laid before the Prince of Orange—a purpose 
which was afterwards abandoned, Being avowedly a “ me- 
miorial of the grievances, past and present, of the Presbyte- 
rians,” the charge, as might be expected, shapes itself against 
theGovernment. But in another anonymous pamphlet which 
appeared in the following year, entitled ‘ A Second Vindica- 
tion of the Church of Scotland,’ the charge assumes a totally 
different form. ‘‘ Some gentlemen (whose names, out of re- 
specttothem, | forbear to mention)tooktwowomen, Margaret 
Lauchland and Margaret Wilson, the one of sixty, the other 
of twenty years, and caused them to be tied to a stake within 
the sea-mark at Wigtown, and left them there till thetide over- 
flowed them and drowned them; and this was done without 
any legal trial. Here we find the charge specifically made, 
against persons whom the author is too polite to mention, of a 
deliberate murder without even the forms of law. What reli- 
ance can we place on anonymous testimony so vague and so 
contradictory? Yetthisis a//that, upon the widest construction 
of the words, can be considered as contemporary evidence in 
support of the martyrdom. The next year, however, we come 
upon a piece of evidence which we cannot but consider of 
the greatest value. One of the most remarkable men of that 
time was undoubtedly Sir George Mackenzie of Rose- 
haugh, He was appointed King’s Advocate in September 
1677; but after discharging the duties of that office with 
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singular ability for more than ten years, he was found not 
sufficiently pliant to the wishes of the Government, and was 
dismissed in May 1686. After a retirement of nearly twoyears, 
he was restored to his office, in which he continued up to the 
time of the Revolution, After that event he resided first in 
Oxford, and afterwards in London, until his death.' In 1691 
his well-known ‘ Vindication ’ was published. He there says: 
“There were indeed two women executed, and but two, in 
both these reigns (i.¢., Charles II, and James II.), and they 
were punished for the most heinous crimes, which no sex 
should defend. Their crimes were that they recepted and 
entertained for many months together the murderers of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe," &c. The women here referred to were 
named Marion Harvie and Isabel Alison, and they suffered 
as accessories after the fact to one of the most cruel and 
cowardly murders that history records.* It will be remem- 
bered that Sir George Mackenzie, then King’s Advocate, was 
present at the meeting of the Privy Council at which the 
reprieve was granted to the Wigtown women, and by which 
their pardon was recommended. It is impossible to suppose 
that these women could have been executed without the fact 
having come to his knowledge; and it is equally impossible 
to suppose that he could have been guilty of a deliberate 
falsehood, certain as he must have been of immediate detec- 
tion and exposure, Accordingly, we find that the ‘ Vindica- 
tion’ was answered in the following year, yet no mention 
is made of either Margaret M‘Lachlan or Margaret Wilson 
by his anonymous opponent. The fact of the reprieve, fol- 
lowed by this simple, plain, and uncontradicted assertion of 
Sir George Mackenzie, would, even if it stood alone, be 
sufficient, in our opinion, to outweigh any statements of 
anonymous and self-contradicting pamphletecrs. 

Tt appears to us conclusive that the drowning, if it ever 
took place at all, must have been in violation, and not in 
execution, of the law, 

This, indeed, Principal Tulloch in substance admits. 

1 Fountainhall, i, ii, 723, 855. 

2 Sir Gen, Mackenzie's Woeks, 348s Nopier's Case for the Crown, 48. 
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Let us, then, see how far the evidence supports this second 
hypothesis—viz., that the women were murdered, in defiance 
of law, by Winram, Lagg, and their associates, the agents of 
the law. 


The scene is laid in 1685. The Revolution was accom- 
plished, Episcopacy abolished, and the Presbyterian Church 
triumphant in 1689." The “rabbling” of the Episcopal 
clergy took place in the same year. How does it happen that 
the only contemporary notice of a martyrdom so illustrious, 
so public, so calculated to awaken sympathy, is to be found in. 
the vague and contradictory pages of the anonymous pamph- 
lets which we have already quoted? Not more than four years 
at most had passed. Was there no zealot of the triumphant 
Church eager to denounce the criminals to the ready ears of 
the Government? Did no friend or relative of cither of the 
victims thirst for vengeance upon “ bloody Lagg"? How is 
it that a profound silence reigns over the whole matter for 
more than a quarter of a century? 

The difficulty of proving a negative is almost proverbial. 
The only mode in which it can be done is by the denial of 
persons who must have known the fact if true, and the silence 
of those records where, in the ordinary course of events, it 
would have been mentioned. Here both these kinds of proof 
concur. Sir George Mackenzie, who must have known the 
fact if it ever took place, expressly denies it, That indus- 
trious chronicler, Sir John Lauder of Fountainhall, who cer- 
tainly would not have been restrained by any friendly feeling 
towards the Government, makes no allusion to it. The re- 
cords of the burgh of Wigtown, minute enough as to con- 
temporancous matters, and in which the expenses of the 
execution must have appeared, are silent.* One of the sup- 
posed actors, Colonel Douglas, is shown to have been other- 
wise employed, and at a different place, on the very day (the 
zith of May.? Another, Provost Cultrain, is proved to have 
been absent ftom Wigtown from the middle of April until the 
latter end of June following.t We have a minute account of 


1 Mac., iii. 278. 3 Case for the Crown, 45, 3 Ibid., 68. 4 Ibid., 195. 
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the misdeeds of Sir Robert Grierson of Lagg, a third partici- 
pator in the atrocity, how he slaughtered six men at Lockerbie, 
and five at Kirkconnel, just before, and a couple more just 
after, the date of the martyrdom,' and yet no notice of this 
far more remarkable event ; and this silence is with regard to 
an act supposed to have been done not on a lonely hillside, or 
on a desolate moor, but in the presence of hundreds of sym- 
pathising spectators, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the burgh of Wigtown, and is preserved for five-and 
twenty years at a time when the party to which the victims 
belonged had just achieved a triumph over their oppressors, 
when religious zeal and political animosity, outraged human- 
ity and personal affection, would alike have cried aloud for 
vengeance! And what have we to set against this evidence ? 
Simply the assertion of two anonymous pamphletecrs, who 
contradict each other ! 

We think it may be safely left to any impartial mind to 
say to which side the balance of proof inclines. 

But it may be fairly asked, how then did the story, in one 
form or other, find its place in history ? With regard to the 
pamphleteers, we reply that the sentence was sufficient. They 
either assumed or fabricated the execution. We arc little con- 
cerned with the evidence of witnesses of such character. We 
believe Lord Macaulay's denunciation of the pamphleteers of 
the time of the Revolution, as “habitual liars,” to be per- 
fectly correct, and equally applicable to those of all parties. 

But having disposed of the evidence, we must now deal 
with the tradition, and to do this we must pass over a quarter 
of a century, during which we hear nothing whatever cither 
of Margaret M‘Lachlan or Margaret Wilson. 

In the year 1711 (twenty-six years after the supposed event) 
the General Assembly recommended the Presbyteries to cause 
an exact account of “the sufferings” for adherence to the 
covenanted work of Reformation in opposition to the late 
Erastian prelacy to be made in each parish. The date is 
material. It was the very year when the Presbyterian Church 
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of Scotland was roused to the utmost activity by the proposed 
bill for the toleration of the Episcopal clergy. The old spirit 
of the West awoke, mobs assembled, and outrages were com- 
mitted upon those who were suspected of worshipping their 
Creator in a form displeasing to the disciples of Cameron and 
Renwick, and the admirers of Hackston of Rathillet and 
Robert Hamilton.’ Such was the time when the kirk-session 
of Penninghame assembled to obey the orders of the General 
Assembly, On the 25th of February 1711 we find the legend 
of the Wigtown Martyrs inscribed in the minutes of the kirk- 
session almost in the words in which it has been repeated by 
Lord Macaulay in our own day. It was one note of the 
trumpet-call which summoned the troopers of the Covenant, 
to the coming fight. Under such circumstances, to look for 
historic truth would be absurd. A song of battle was wanted, 
and there were plenty of bards to frame a stirring lay. The 
note was echoed from the neighbouring parish of Kirkinner, 
where, oddly enough, no mention is made of Margaret 
Wilson, and the strain is repeated in a wilder and more 
vigorous tone by Patrick Walker the Packman. 

The minute of the kirk-session of Penninghame, which is 
too long to be transcribed here, will be found, in extenso, at 
p. 102 of Mr Napier’s ‘ Case for the Crown.’ It bears all the 
marks of a fabrication. The false coin betrays itself by re- 
taining too sharp an impress of the mould. The incidents of 
the story are too distinct and fresh to be true. The skilful 
hand of the modern historian has effaced these marks before 
issuing his version to the world. The workmen at Abbéville 
who impose upon antiquarians with sham stone hatchets, 
smear them with dirt before they offer them for sale; the 
guides at Waterloo bury the Birmingham cagles before they 
attempt to palm them off upon the traveller. But the kirk- 
session of Penninghame dealt with customers who were 
willing to “ask no questions.” Wodrow greedily accepted 
the story, the evidence of the falsehood of which he had in 
his hands, and guarded himself with the cowardly salvo that 
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“ the Jacobites” had what he terms the “impudence ” todeny 
its truth. This admission, which Wodrow, no doubt, inserts 
to protect himself against the detection which he may natu- 
rally have apprehended, has become important as evidence of 
the fact that the truth of the story was then denied—a most 
important admission. If the story were true it must have 
been notorious—so notorious that denial would have been 
impossible. Yct both Wodrow and Walker guard themselves 
in the same manner. The reason is obvious :—both of them 
knew that the story had no foundation in truth; and both 
were desirous to secure a loophole against a conviction for 
deliberate falsehood. 

The arguments derived from the inscription in Wigtown 
Churchyard hardly deserve even a passing notice. There is 
not a particle of evidence of the antiquity of the stone. The 
epitaph is just as likely to have been copied from the ‘Cloud 
of Witnesses’ on to the stone, as from the stone into the book. 
Still less can we waste time in answering an argument based 
on the assumption that, if Margaret Wilson was not drowned 
in 1685, she must have been alive in 1711, and must have been 
then residing at Wigtown, and must have walked over her 
own grave and read her own epitaph. Still more puerile is 
the attempt to answer the inference drawn from the silence 
of Fountainhall by the argument (if it can be so called) that 
one would not be led to doubt that Palmer was hanged, 
merely because a gentleman residing at Edinburgh had not 
noted that fact down in his journal. The conclusion at which 
we arrive is, that Mr Napier has made out his case—that he 
has satisfactorily established that there is no reason whatever 
for believing that these women ever were drowned at all, 
This conclusion is one which ought to be satisfactory to 
everybody. We will not commit such an injustice to Princi 
Tulloch as to suspect that his zeal can so far cloud his Christi- 
anity as to prevent him from sincerely rejoicing at the proof 
that a great crime was not committed. 


